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EARL V. MOORE, THEODORE HARRISON 
Professor of Voice. 


Musical Director. 


Photo by Randall Maedel 
CHARLES A. SINK, 


President of the School of Music of the University of 
Michigan. 





Officers and Faculty Members of 
the University School of Music, 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 


The thirty-sixth annual festival, held May 22-25, 
marked the closing event in the fiftieth year of ac- 
tivities of the University School of Music, under 
whose auspices the festival is conducted. It also 
marked the twenty-fifth year of service on the part 
of Mr. Sink, and the twenty-fifth year that the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, Frederick -Stock, 

conductor, has played at the festivals. JOSEPH E. MADDY, 


PALMER CHRISTIAN, 
Professor of Public School Music 


University Organist 
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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 

EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
Concert and School 
MRS. BABCOCK 


Carnegie Hall, 
2634 Circle 


Church, 


New York 
Telephone: 


DUVAL 


Rh 


STUDIOS, Inc. 


Duval is now teaching in Italy 
OPERA CONCERT 
707 Carnegie Han 
Cir 


VOIct 
le 


ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
63 West 56th Street 
Phone: Circle 2297 


HENRIETTE MICHELSON 
PIANIST 
Member of Faculty of the Institute of Musical Art, 
after Sojourn in Europe, is 
Resuminc Her Private Crasses 
Address: 24 Bretton Road, Scarsdale, N. Y. 


MRS. L. TORRENS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studios: 
29 West 57th St.. New York City. Tel. Plaza 2690 
140 East 19th St., New York City 
lel. Siuyvesant 5956 


ISIDOR STRASSNER 
Vrocinist—Conpvuctor—TEacueR 
Member of American String Quartet, Available 
for Concerts. Conductor Heckscher Foundation 
Symphony Orchestra, 

1769 Eastburn Ave. Tel. Foundation 7068, N.Y. C 


MICHEL SCIAPIRO 
INSTRUCTION Soto VIOLINIST 
Sole Associate Teacher of 
OTAKAR SEVCIK 
108 West 75th Street, New York City 
Telephone 9002 Trafalgar 


ADOLPH WEISS 


Teacher of Harmony, Counterpoint and 
Composition 


Pupil of 
ARNOLD SCHOENBERG 
at the Berlin Academy 1925-27 
11 West 69th St., N. Y. Phone: Susquehanna 5956 


M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 


Technic—Interpretation—Theory 
Normal Course for Teachers 
603-604 Carnegie Hall, New York 


425 West 160th St., New York 


CARL 


Residence: 


SALVATORE AVITABILE 
TEACHER OF FAMOUS SINGERS 
’ Voice Spectatist 
Metropolitan Opera House Building 
1425 Broadway, New York Tel 


: Penn. 2634 


ROBINSON 
OF VOICE AND SINGING 
Co-worker with Dr. H. Holbrook Curtis 
many years 


Author of “Song Secrets, " “The Importance of 
Vocal Diagnosis.” 
James Huneker said: “Mr. 
golden.” 
SPECIAL TRAINING FOR RADIO BROADCASTING 
Teacher of Many Prominent Singers 
245 West 75th St., N. Y. Trafalgar 3651 


PURDON 
TEACHER 
for 


Robinson’s words are 


£ WARD 
SINGING 
1425 Broadwa; 
Newark, N. J 
and Humboldt 


ALICE LAWRENC 
TEACHER OF 
Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., 


227 Elwood Avenue, 
Telephones Pennsylvania 2634 


N. ¥ 
1429 


CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetitzky Exponent 

Hall Studios, 832-3, New York 


Carnegie City 


“<DERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
153rd Street, New York City 


FRI 
466 West 
TA SPEKE-SEELEY 


SINGING 
Studios, 1425 


HENRIET 
TEACHER OF 
Metropolitan Opera 
way, 


House 
New York 
New Rochelle Studio, 69 Locust Ave. 
Residence Tel., Sedgwick 4344 


Positions Secured | 


Broad | 


/MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 
telephone, 1472 Circle 


All appointments by 





WALTER L. BOGERT 
Member American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 
25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. 4345 Cathedral 





FRANCIS MOORE 
PIANIST—TEACHER 
169 East 78th St., New York City 
572 Manor Lane, Pelham Manor, N. Y. 
Telephones: Sacramento 8086 or Pelham 2260 


GINA CIAPARELLI- 
VIAFORA 


Formerly Leading Soprano Metropolitan 
Opera House 
Teacher of noted artists 
Authority on Voice PLacinc 
GRAND OPERA AND CONCERTS 
Endorsed by world’s greatest artists 
311 West 85th St. New York 
Tel.: Endicott 0252 


MME. 


Studios: 


DOSSERT 

Voice Specialist 
Marroniers, Paris 
letter only 


DEANE 


16 rue des 
Appointments by 


KATHERINE BELLAMANN 

TEACHER OF SINGING 

200 West 57th Street, New York 
Phone Circle 9873 


Studio: 





W ARD-STEPHENS 


CONDUCTOR 
Mozart Festivac 
of Harrisburg, Pa 


58 West 55th Street, New York 


Studio: 


|ERNEST CARTER 

| COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 

}115 East 69th Street New York City 
| Telephone: Rhinelander 8623 


GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
205 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. Phone Circle 8178 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Riverside 0366 





PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLINIST 
TEACHER OF MANY WELL KNOWN 
ARTISTS 


Van Dyke Studios, ee i 


Telephone: 


939 Eighth Avenue, 
Columbus 1370 


WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Teaching Season 1928-29 in Los Angeles, Cal 
Address: 620 South Gramercy Place, Los Angeles 


WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
Specialist Teacher of Sight Singing 

(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 
|“A Maker of Readers.” No instrument used 
Both classes and individual instruction. 

253 Madison: Ave., New York 
Phone Caledonia 6781 
Phone: 2838W, Rockville Center 





Residence 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 


172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone 7122 Trafalgar 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone 2634 Penn. 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 
144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 





MUSIC-EDUCATION STUDIOS 
555 Edgecombe Ave. (West 160 St.) 
Directors: 

Jessie B. Gispes and Marcaret Hopkins 
Telephone Wadsworth 4433 





MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 


“Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists.” 
—TFlFrancesco Lamperti. 


Carnegie Hall Studios, New York City 





JANET SPENCER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
175 Claremont Ave., New York City 
Telephone: Cathedral 6840 


NEIDLINGER ENSEMBLE 
Mrs. he | mom he wwe F hag 
William i men) G. Organist 
RECITALS MUSICALES CONCERTS 
Instruction: Veicn Piano, Or an. Theory 
225 West 99th Street ew York City 


MME. EMMA RODERICK 


Has Resumep Lessons 1n Sincine at HER 
RESIDENCE 
172 Brewster Road, Scarsdale, New York 
Jse Hartsdale Station) 
Telephone Scarsdale 1178 








LEON CARSON, Tenor 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


New Jersey Studio New York Studio 
20 Caving Place, Nutley 703 Steinway Hall 
Tel. utley 997-W Tel.: Circle 5161 





CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 
COMPOSER, Siereusror’ VIOLINIST 
NSTRUCT 
RES, Kriens “chal Club 
First American School for Orchestra Players. A 
few vacancies for string and wind instruments 
303 Carnegie Hall 
Telephone: 1350 Circle 





MME. ALIDA WAINWRIGHT- 


BASSI 


Formerly Soprano with Montreal Opera Company 
Voice placing, method Bel Canto 
Five years experience. Milano, Ital 
GRAND OPERA AND CONCERTS 
Special perfecting courses for advanced pupils 
wishing to debut in Europe 
Terms reasonable 
Studio: Hotel Thorndyke, 208 West 56th St., 
ew York. el.: Circle 2121 
For a limited time voice trial free of charge 
Appointment by letter only 





F. W. Rresserc, A.A.G.O. 
Organist Calvary Baptist Church, New York 
PIANO AND ORGAN INSTRUCTION 


Studied under Reinecke, Scharwenka, Liszt and 
Paperitz, Leipzig. N. Y. School of Music & Arts. 
310 West 92nd St. Tel. Schuyler 4140 


Courses arranged to suit individual requirements 
Personal address, 601 West 140th St., 
Tel. Audubon 1140 


CARL FIQUE 

KATHERINE NOACK FIQUE 
Piano, Voice, Harmony 

CoM POSITION 


28 South Portland 


AND 


Avenue Brooklyn 





EDOARDO PETRI 


Master of Arts Columbia University 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Endorsed by world famous singers and 

educators 
1425 Broadway New York 
Phone 2628 Pennsylvania 


Studio: 





HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 157 West 73rd Street, New York 
Phone: 3312 Susquehanna 
Also Classes for Children 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD-NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway, Studio 32, a 
poles Opera House Bldg.) va 
Wednesdays and 8d Bo 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 





ETHEL WATSON USHER 
Vocat Coach—AcCOMPANIST—ORGANIST 
Piano Students Accepted 
127 West 78th St., New York City 
Telephone Susquehanna 3135 





THE ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL 
INSTITUTE 
OF PIANO CLASS INSTRUCTION 
now teaching in New York Schools 
Normal class every mont 
August Class at Norfleet Trio Came, 
Peterborough, N. H. 
65 West 56th Street, New York 


Graduates 


Circle 6322 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 

TEACHER OF SINGING 
gg sg Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway, 
New York Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 and 2688 


S. CONSTANTINO YON 
VocaL ano Piano Instruction 
By appointment only 
853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone: 0951 Circle 


MME. ADA SODER-HUECK 
Teacher of Noted Artists here and abroad 
Recognized Authority on oice Development, 
Style and Diction 
Opera and Concert Stage 
Struptos: 1425 Broapway, N. Y. 
Phones: 4119-2634 Penn. 








MME. ANITA RIO 
SOPRANO 


Vacancies for a Few Pupils 
360 West 22nd Street, New York 
Phone: Chelsea 9204 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
471 West End Avenue : 


$ : New York 
Phone: Endicott 7449 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 
Teacher of International Artists 


ALICE Nea SES, GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 
YDIA LYPKOVSKA 


132 West na Street 
Phone: Trafalgar 1291 


New York City 
Louise Carroll, Secy. 





JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 


61 omer Park—North 
e 


$ : New York 
lephone: Gramercy 1717 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 


Nine years of successful teaching and 
Concertizing in Berlin 
Address: 250 West 104 St., Apt. 44, New York 
hone Academy 540 
In Summit, N. J., Mondays 
Stamford and New Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays 





E. SCHOEN-RENE 


235 West 7lst Street, 


MM 


New York 


Telephone: Endicott 8345 





BRUNO HUHN 
SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
English, French and German Song repertory 
205 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone Circle 5420 

















1929 


TOMARS |! 


VOICE SPECIALIST 
: corrects and rebuilds 


June 15, 


voices under 
E GUARANTEE 
STUDIOS 
106 Central Park West 
New York Telephone: Endicott 5654 


Voice trials by 
appointment only 


{MARGOLIS <i 


1425 Broadway, Sulte 38, New York City 








“Not all may become Ae but everyone can 
be taught to sing artisticall 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Vocal Muste 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO, 1425 Broadway, New York 
Suite 15. Phone: 2634 Pennsylvania 


LOTTA MADDEN 


SOPRANO 
Limited Number of Pupils 
Studio: 205 West 107th St., N. Y. 
Tel.: Academy 0687 
Seen by appointment only 


M. ZIOLKOWSKI 


Polish Pianist-Composer 
509 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. Tel. 4995 Kildare 




















851-52 CARNEGIE HALL, N. Y. C. 
yy Tel.: Circle 1356 
Vocal 


m g ?KYZER Instruction 


Home Tel: Havemeyer 4027 


: HAFFNER 


28 East fon = 


A R T HUR WARW I c K 


Director of Piano—Horace Mann Gebool for Boys 
113 West 57th Street, N. Y. . Circle 47! 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


ACCOMP ANIST—COACHING 
Ruedesheimer Platz 10, Berlin, Germany 


ANTON BILOTTI 


CONCERT PIANIST 
AT PRESENT TOURING 
Concert 


BIRDIGE BLYE iii: 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


[DILLING 





a York 














EUROPE 








HARPIST 


Studio: 25 W. 51 8t., 
N.Y. Tel. Cirele 1617 


ALBERTO 


BIMBONI 


Masical Director 
Care Judson Radio Program 
Corporation 
1618 Steinway Hall, New York 
Telephone: Circle 7270 


Mgt. Haensel & Jones 
Steinway Hall, New York 
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1 LEVEY 


. Violin Studio_ 
Former leader 
E London String Quartet 
Specializing in 
CHamBer Music CLassss 
Now in Europe. Returning Oct. 1 


COURIER 


ARTURO DE FILIPPI 


r—Cincinnati Opera Co. 
Mgt. seston Salter, 119 W. 57th St., New York 


Burnerdene MASON 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Concert, Recital and Oratorio 


Manag Wilson Lamb, Metropolitan Bidg., Orange, N. J. 








BOUSON 


COLORATURA SOPRAN 
Standard Booking Office, 17 E. vy St., 


BLEAKLEY 


SOPRANO 
Address: 134 W. 73rd Street, New York 
Telephone: 2589 Susquehanna 


ARVID SAMUELSON 


PIANIST 


>a PN 





rPzZr7OZ 





Cirele 0116 


Studio 522 
Telephone { Cath. 1560 


Steinway Hall, New York 


WILLIAM J. REDDICK 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
HARMONY AND COMPOSITION 
Residence; 319 West 95th St., N. Y. Phone; 10021 River 








“Spring Is Here” “Joyous Youth” “Bubbies’”’ 
and Other Songs by 


MABELANNA CORBY 


From Your Dealer or Direct 


CSacant LEWI 
INCERT SONG 


65 Orange Road Montclair, New Jersey 


cunk HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1616 Chestnut Street 


nowre MOW E ing 


166 W. 72nd St., New York City. Tel. 2165 Endicott 


BERGE Y 


Chicago Opera School 
Lyon & Healy Bidg., Chicago 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 


THE SCOTTAGE 
McDonough, Chenango Co., N. Y. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th’ Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 
BARONESS 


OLGA YON TURK-ROHN 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO VOICE PEDAGOG 
14th Floor, Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 


Yascha FISHBERG 


VIOLIN STUDIO 
314 West 94th St., N.Y. Tel.: 2067 Riverside 





Philadelphia 





























19 Boule- 
vard 
Montmo- 
rency 
Paris, 
France 
Until 
October 


: WARFORD 
SEKTBERG 


4 West 40th St., New York City 
Tel. Penn. 4897 


SERGEI 


K LIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio: 205 W. 57th St. 
New York City 
10324 Circle 























RUDOLPH REUTER 


— == Planist =———_ 
IN AMERICA 1928-1929 


Heensel & Jo 8 Hall, 113 West 57 St., N.Y. 
or Mr. Virgil Smith, Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


MR. and MRS. 


Henry HowenHHUSS 


Joint Recitals 
Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 
Special Courses for Teachers 


Studio: 809 Steinwa Bldg. 113 W. 57th St. 
Address: 144 E h St. 
Tel. Mott Haven g363. New York 














POWELL = 


EMINENT VIOLINIST AND 


TE Gen of Wiel PEDAGOGUE 
ot Sein and Glazounow) 
oS ee non Ste om Al 


Orchestration. ~te. 
= is. "West : Room sas. or 
sO est 57th S St., N. Y¥. C. 

















MME. GITA GLAZE 


VOICE PRODUCTION 


Address 119 West 80th St., New York 
Phone 0634 Endicott 


GRACE G. GARDNER 
“Artist Teacher, 


“Internationally recognized as a Voice Builder, Voice 
Repairer and Coach.’ 

Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Diction. 
Lawrence and many other successful singers. 
Hotel Metropole, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


THE MARGARET E. MacCONACHIE 


STUDIOS OF MUSIC 
Voice and Piano Brownsville, Texas 
iss MacConachie is now in Europe 


JERDONE BRADFORD 


CONTRALTO 
Formal and Informal Music 
: Roland A. Gibson, 231 EB. 13th St., New York 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
608 Fine Arts Building Chicago, Ill. 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
Columbia School of Music 
509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


K RAF T 


Concert - TENOR - Oratorio 


Ascosinees with vitooy * La Forge 
14 West 68th St. ew York City 


PAUL SAVAGE 


VOICE 
516 Steinway Hall New York 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Ome and Director, Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theological Seminary, 
412 Fifth Ave, New Work 


OTTO LUENING 


Composer—Conductor 
Three years Eastman School Opera Dept. 
Vocal Coach—Theory and Composition 
632 West End Ave., N. Y. Tel. Schuyler 9042 


BUTLER «~~. 


Concerts 
PUPILS ACCEPTED 
2 Fine Arts Buliding Chicago, Ill. 


* HAMILTON MORRIS 


Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
169 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N. ¥. Tel. 6935 Lafayette 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO PUPILS ACCEPTED 
Hotel Ansonia, Broadway at 73rd Street, New York 
Tel. Susquehanna 3320 


RUTH J. KENNARD 


TEACHER PIANO-HARMONY 
Children a 8 





Teacher of Lucille 
Studio: 
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LAZAR S. 
SAMOILOFF 


Bel Canto Opera School 
and Studios 
309 West 85th Street 
New York 
Endicott 3475 
Write for circular. Arrangements made for 
Debuts in European Opera Houses 


ANNE YAGO 


CONTRALTO 
CONCERT — OPERA — ORATORIO 
Address—care of Musica Covrisr, Witslebenstr 32, 
Berlin-Charlottenburg 1, Germany 


JOSEPHINE 
LYDSTON SEYL 


SOPRANO 
COSTUME RECITALIST 


Manager, 640 Lyon & Healy 
Bidg., Chicago. Harrison 5182 


MINTZ 


SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 
Residence Studio: 312 West 109th St., 
Telephone: Academy 0573 


; LJUNGKVIST 











New York 





TENOR 
282 West End Avenue (Near 73rd St.), New York. Tel. 1547 Endicott 





OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


COMPOSER-RECITALIST 
Management: Harriet Steel Pickernell 
29 West 57th Street, New York Plaza 2508 





Concert 


ARCHIBALD 
Accompanist 


SESSIONS ‘““c=. 


616 Steinway Hall, Wednesdays 
Phone: Circle 5 5833 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers, 


specialties 
Address—15 West Iith St., N. Y. City 
ARTHUR M. BURTON 
BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 


G. RESCHIGLIAN 


OPERA AND CONCERT ok at we 
Soloist—St. Vincent Ferrer, N 


Vocal Studio-202 W. 79 St., N. ¥.C. Tel, Fodicett 8427 


BELLE FISCH SILVERMAN 


VOICE BUILDING 
REPERTOIRE Cenonne 
Address: 301 Clinton Ave., New N. J. 
Telephones: Waverly 4200 and ae 8915 


MARK OSTER 


Baritone-Vocal Teacher 


Studios: 1425 Kimball Bidg. Chicago, Ill. 


V. COLOMBATI 


VOICE PLACEMENT—COACHING 
Teacher of Josephine Lucchese 
Studio: 226 West 70th Street, New York 
Susquehanna 1980 








Chicago 

















Stupio: 828 Carnegie Hall, New York City 
Resipenow: 25 East 77th St. Phone: 


MARGARITA MELROSE 


‘ST 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
sonhurst 
“Miss Melrose comes out of the West with a tone which 
is vigorous, not to say thundering.’’—N. Y. World. 


FRANCES SEBEL 


Hotel Franklin Towers, 333 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone: 5380 Schuyler 





7622—12th Ave. 
Tel. 5255 








ium CROXTON 


LILLIAN 
COLORATURA SOPRANO 


Croxton Management, Hotel 
Hamilton, West 73d Street, 
New York City 


DANIELL 


M 

A 

4 VOICE BUILDER 
E 





Diaphragmatic Breathing and Voice Placement 
131 West 110th St., New York City 


Studios: 
Telephone Monument 0777. 





Maude De Voe 


Soprano and Teacher 


Studio: 
1425 Broadway (Room 43) New York 
(Visuola Exponent) 





David Earle 


PIANIST 
Studio: Musical Art Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Baldwin Piano 





VIGTOR HARRI 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL IN ITS BRANCHES 


(Member of the American A 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 


Tel. 3053 Circle 


y of Teachers of Singing) 








NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Ine. 


America’s greatest 


tion for 


organiza 
the furthering of Interest In opera 


Apply to President for all Information 


Baroness Katharine E. Vou Kienner 
1730 Broadway New York 





ARIADNE HOLMES EDWARDS 
ITALIAN SCHOOL OF SINGING that 
the famous baritones BATTIST 
and DE LUCA. Studio 803, $ 
113 West 57th St., New York. Tel. Circle 327 


RALPH ANGELL 


OMPANIST 
Jackson Helghts, L. I. 
Havemeyer 





Ac 
3636—79th Street, 
Telephone: 


MME. JEANNETTE CAZEAUX 
LYRIC SOPRANO 
Specialist in teaching singers the difficult art of 
French songs and their perfect vocal rendition. 
134 W. 93rd St., N. Y. Tel.: 0361 Riverside 


w ot F 


Composer of 
Studio 15 EB. 38th St., N. Y¥. Tel. Lexington 4285 


Baldwin Piano Beclusively 


MR. & MRS. JASCHA FASTOFSKY 


Bank of Manhattan Bidg., B84, Rockaway Beach 
Tel. Belle Harbor 4620 
253 Amberst Ave., Jamaica, N. Y¥.—Tel. Republic 5156 


DORA ROSE 


SOPRANO 
Concert Mgt. Harry and Arthur Culbertson of New York 
33 W. 42nd 8t., New York 5525 Blackstone Ave., Chicago 


BENDITZKY 


3445 ELAINE PLACE, CHICAGO, ILL 




















Professor 


ISSAY BARMAS 


“Teacher of Many Famous Violinists” 
Brandenburgische Strasse 20, Berlin- Wilmersdor! 


KEATOR 


H 

A 

R sy and Director of Musis 
R . Andrew's M. E. Church 
I 
E 
T 





8. 122 West beh Bt. New York City 


Special music by noted soloists 
every Sunday morning until August 


MARIO CORTI 


VIOLINIST 


Professor at Royal Conservatory of 
Santa Cecilia in Rome 


Personal Address: 27 Attilio Regolo, 





Roma 











MUSICAL 


nGOODWIN 


Teacher of Piano—Accompanist 
360 Riverside Drive, Rew York City 
Telephone: Academy 510 


ELNA SHERMAN |: 


PIANIST — COMPOSER — TEACHER 
New York Studio: 600 West 115th Street 
Summer Address (after June 22nd) R. F. D. 165, Saylesville, R. 1. 


BEATRICE MAC CUE 


CONTRALTO 
Concert—Oratorio 
Mét.: Standard Booking Office, 17 East 42nd St., N. Y. 


MRS. HARVEY D. INGALSBE 


TEACHER OF TEACHERS 
Normal Class: July 5 to Aug. 2, 1929 
Studio—87 Hamilton Place, New York City 
Aprtication By Mai. Prergrrep 


THEODORE KATZ 


VIOLINIST | 
ria “hi 


, a 














Methods :—Leo; 
618 West 142nd Street, 


WALTER SPRY 


PIANIST-PEDAGOGUE 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Miriam Franken 


OPERA SINGER 
Lyric Soprano 
546 West 71st Street, New York. Susquehanna 9541 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
APPLIED MUSIC 


Kate S. Chittenden, Dean 


Summer Session July 8&—Aug. 17 
York 





CHICAGO 








212 W. 59th St., New 


| r= i 
Voice—Teaching 
instruction- 
That- Builds 


The Center tor 
Modern Music 


J. & W. CHESTER LTD.. 


11 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET 
LONDON, W. 1 
Complete Catalogues post free on application 






































standing in the community. 








ADDITIONAL PIN MONEY FOR YOU 


If you would like to earn additional pin money, or call it any name 
you wish, we may be able to give you an opportunity in that direction. 


If there is no dealer in your town featuring the Celebrated Century 
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Ann Arbor’s Thirty-Sixth May Festival 


Offers a Series of Brilliant Programs 


Annual Event Marks Close of Fiftieth Year of University Musical Society, Twenty-fifth 
Consecutive Year of the Festival Appearance of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra and 
Frederick Stock, and Twenty-fifth Year of Service of Charles A. Sink—University 
Choral, Children’s Chorus and Many Distinguished Soloists Participate 


Ann Arpor, Micnh.—Ann Arbor’s May Festival this year 
was a tremendous success. Earl V. Moore, musical director, 
provided a real treat for the five thousand music lovers who 
were present at each of the con- 
certs. The festival, which was 
the thirty-sixth annual event, 
took place May 22, 23, 24 and 
25 and consisted of six pro- 
grams, four evening concerts 
and two matinees. Each pro- 
gram was built with a view to 
being a unit in itself but at the 
same time as constituting a part 
of one grand whole. A noted 
assemblage of opera stars, ora- 
torio singers, and instrumental- 
ists, as well as the University 
Choral Union of three hundred 
and fifty voices, a special chorus 
of school children of five hundred voices, and the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra, under the batons of Frederick 
Stock and Eric DeLamarter, provided an elaborate vehicle 
for the dispersion of Mr. Moore’s musical offerings. 

First Concert 

The Festival program opened Wednesday night with a 
crowded house. Mr. Stock started things off by playing 
Bach’s Overture from Suite No. 3 in D Major, after which 
Richard Crooks sang two Mozart arias and was loudly ap- 
plauded. Mr. Stock followed with Debussy’s suite, Iberia, 
for orchestra, and then Sophie Braslau, an Ann Arbor fa- 
vorite, offered three songs with orchestra, by Rachmaninoff 
and Moussorgsky, and she, too, was given an enthusiastic 
reception. After the intermission Mr. Crooks again appeared 
singing two Bizet arias. Stock played Strauss’ tone poem, 
Don Juan, and Miss Braslau contributed several Gypsy Songs 
by Brahms. Both artists were in fine fettle and their singing 
was tremendously appreciated. Mr. Stock wen the pro- 
gram to a close in a magnificent rendition of Glazounoff’s 


CHARLES A, SINK 


Concert Waltz in F Major. The first night was an outstand- 
ing success and set a high standard for programs to follow. 
SEcoND CONCERT 

The program on Thursday evening produced some of the 
finest choral singing ever heard in Hill Auditorium. The 
Choral Union was well balanced, spontaneous in its efforts 
and always under the most intimate control of its vigorous 
and exacting conductor, Earl V. Moore. Mr. Moore offered 
Brahms’ Requiem with ‘the assistance of two outstanding art- 
ists, Jeannette Vreeland, soprano, and Lawrence Tibbett, 
baritone, as soloists, and with Palmer Christian at the new 
organ. The work was splendidly performed and soloists, as 
well as chorus, orchestra and conductor, were given much 
applause from a tremendously appreciative audience. 

Following the intermission, Wolf-Ferrari’s New Life was 
given for the third time in Ann Arbor. Miss Vreeland and 
Mr. Tibbett again were heard, with Mr. Christian at the 
organ and Mabel Ross Rhead at the piano. The work is 
beautiful and splendidly adapted for festival performance. 
The choruses are attractive to the listener as well as of 
musical value. Old timers who have been in attendance 
at festivals for many years were unanimous in their praise 
of the work and efforts of Mr. Moore and his band of sing- 
ers, while the singing of Miss Vreeland and Mr. Tibett in 
both works was a thing of beauty and inspiration. 


Tuirp Concert 

The third concert, Friday afternoon, provided much in the 
way of diversion from the two heavy concerts which pre- 
ceded it as well as from those which were still to follow. 
The children, in their white blouses and with smiling faces, 
provided an attractive picture and setting for the musical 
offerings which were to be heard. Eric DeLamarter, assist- 
ant conductor of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, played 
Mozart’s overture, Marriage of Figaro, as an opening piece 
and was given an ovation. Mr. DeLamarter has assisted 
Mr. Stock at the Ann Arbor Festivals for several years and 
is a welcome figure. The children’s festival chorus, led by 





YEATMAN 

GRIFFITH, 
Internationally 
cal pedagogue, who, re- 
sponding to many re- 
quests from other coun- 
tries as well as many 
parts of the United 
States, will conduct his 
eighteenth consecutive 
season of summer vocal 
master classes for artists, 
teachers and students in 
New York City from 
June 17 to August 3, at 
his studios. Mr. Griffith 
is a pioneer conductor of 
summer vocal master 
classes, these having been 
held since 1912, in Lon- 
don, Florence, Sorrento, 
The Hague, Paris, and 
the following cities in 
the United States: New 
York, Minneapolis, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, 
Portland, Ore., and Beau- 
mont, Tex. Yeatman 
Griffith is not only the 
teacher of many eminent 
artists of various nation- 
alities who seck his ad- 
vice, and of teachers from 
all over the country who 
bear testimony to the in- 
fallible results obtained 
through the application of 
the Yeatman Griffith prin- 
ciple of vocal technic, but 
also of young American 
artists (many receiving 
their entire training from 
this master) who have 
made successful debuts 
from the Yeatman Grif- 
fith London and New 
York studios in all 
branches of vocal activi- 

ties. 


noted vo- 


JOSEPHINE LUCCHESE, 
coloratura soprano, whose overwhelming success in opera 
and concert both here and in Europe has won for her the 
great admiration of her audiences everywhere, “The 
American Nightingale,” as Miss Lucchese ts called, gave 
several concerts last month in Arkansas, Texas, Michi- 
gan and Pennsylvania, and during June and July she 
has been reengaged as guest artist with the Cincinnati 
Opera Company in twelve performances of Dinorah, 
Martha, Rigoletto and Lakme. Miss Lucchese will spend 
the major part of next season in this country, dividing 
her time equally between concert and opera engagements. 
(Photo by Hegemann) 





Juva Higbee, then sang Spring’s Messenger by Schumann, 
and Handel’s He Shall Feed His Flock, from The Messiah, 
and reflected much credit upon their instructor, Miss Higbee, 
and her able assistants. 

When Barre Hill, a former student of Theodore Harrison 
at the University School of Music and now a member of 
the Chicago Civic Opera Company, made his appearance to 
sing two Verdi arias, he was given a rousing welcome. 
Again he displayed the sterling qualities which have won for 
him great admiration. 

Jeanne Boyd, young Chicago composer, was then given a 
place of recognition on the program, her cantata, The Hunt- 
ing of the Snark, for children’s voices, being performed by 
the children’s chorus with orchestral accompaniment. At 
the conclusion, Miss Boyd ‘was called to the platform. and 
made the recipient of much applause. After the intermis- 
sion, Efrem Zimbalist, distinguished violinist, was heard in 
Brahms’ concerto in D major, for violin and orchestra, thus 
bringing the first half of the festival program to a close. 

FourtH CoNcEeRrT 

Friday night, Edith Mason, with the Chicago Symphony, 
was heard for the first time in Ann Arbor. She was heard 
three times during the evening, first after Mr. Stock had 
opened the program with d’Indy’s prelude, Fervaal, when she 
sang two Mozart arias, and was greeted with much applause 
both before and after her singing. 

Following her appearance, Mr. Stock led his band of 
players in an outstanding performance of Bloch’s America, 
an epic rhapsody in three parts. This rhapsody was unani 
mously awarded a prize of three thousand dollars in a com 
petition last fall. Mr. Stock gave the work a strong read 
page 16) 


New Casella Work Played in Boston 


(Continued on 


Included on Symphony “Pop” Program, and Greatly 


Applauded 


Boston.—At the “Pop” concert on May 26, at Symphony 
Hall, there was a program of a strictly popular nature, al 
though it included no ditties from comic opera, nor were 
time-worn overtures to be found on the list of music played. 
Beethoven was, perhaps, first in familiarity and, therefore, 
popularity, but Ravel ran him a close second, and the ever 
popular Casella, composer as well as conductor, offered 
music for organ and aecleies that pleased greatly 

The Beethoven was the Pastoral Symphony and its storm 
was timely and welcome, at this early beginning of sum 
mer ; the Ravel was the delightful second suite frorn Daphnis 
and Chloe, one of the few popular classic works among the 
moderns, charming because of the virtuosity of its structure, 
because of the exquisite color of harmony and orchestration, 
because of its neoclassic atmosphere. Surely one of the 
pieces of our own age that will live. 

And another that will live is Casella’s Concerto Romano, 
for organ and orchestra, played on this occasion by Ruth 
Conniston—a piece that gets hold of the listener and carries 
him along on great, quiet waves of sound, built up by a 
master who knows perfectly his traditions, his classicism, 
his ecclesiasticism, but also lives in this present age and 
shies not at either a tune or a discord. Casella, the creator, 
the conductor, was greatly applauded. He deserved to be 


re 
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Toscanini and His Scala Ensemble 
Create a Sensation in Berlin 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Opera Houses Sold Out in Advance Despite Exorbitant Prices—Festival Weeks Open with 
Brilliant Wagner Performances Under Blech and Kleiber—Sly Disappoints at Berlin 
Premiere—American Singers Make Successful Debuts. 


~The sensation of Berlin’s Festival Weeks, which 
were calculated to be a series of more or less sensational 
events, is undoubtedly the visit of Toscanini (his first to 
Berlin) with his Scala ensemble. Soloists, chorus, orches- 
tra and mechanics, a company comprising about 400 people, 
as well as scenery for six operas have been brought to Ber- 
lin to show how Italian opera should be given. 

Public ‘interest in this unprecedented artistic event ran so 
high that, despite the exorbitant prices of admission, all 
seats were sold long before the performances began. Need- 
less to say, it was also a social event of the greatest im- 
portance, and prominent guests from many different coun- 
tries have arrived for Toscanini week, including the Lord 
Mayor of Milan and a number of senators. Of the operas 
promised, only Falstaff and Rigoletto have been performed 
up to the time of writing and these were received with the 
utmost enthusiasm. The critics of all the leading papers 
have hailed Toscanini as a conductor of supreme authority 
and an incomparable master in the production of Italian 
opera. In Falstaff, particularly, Toscanini’s guiding spirit 
was evident not only in the music but in the stage action, 
which likewise revealed his feeling for the style of Verdi's 
creation. 


BERLIN 


An INCOMPARABLE ENSEMBLE 

The singers, too, came in for their share of the applause 
a generous share, for the principal roles had been entrusted 
only to artists of sterling quality. No one is allowed to 
become a “star” under Toscanini’s severe regime; but 
Mariano Stabile as Falstaff, and Mercedes Llopart and 
Elvira Casazza among the women were conspicuous for 
their beautiful singing, even while they formed part of an 
incomparable ensemble. 

There were a number of 
these performances, such as_ the 
characters—somewhat after the 
media dell’arte—rather than individualities. But what as- 
tonished German opera lovers most was the Italians’ utter 
disregard of ultra-modern stage decorations, their penchant 
for scenery that in spite of its decidedly old-fashioned char- 
acter still suits the music and is practical for quick changes. 
Tor! 

Rigoletto was equally stirring and enjoyable. The fa- 
miliar score assumed a new meaning and revealed novel, 
surprising sound effects in Toscanini’s interpretation which, 
in truth, is not an interpretation in the ordinary sense, but 
rather the clear expression of the master’s music without 
embellishments. Verdi’s music has never been heard like 
that in Germany before. At Toscanini’s request Lauri 


typically Italian features in 


cultivation of types of 
manner of the old com- 


LAURI AND DELIGHT IN RIGOLETTO 


Volpi came from New York expressly for this perform- 
ance and his success as the Duke fully justified the effort. 
This marvelous tenor enchanted Berlin with his singing. 
Equally admirable is the coloratura singing of Toti Dal 
Monte, who is both a musician and an actress. Albino 
Marone’s Sparafucile was also much admired, but Carlo 
Galeffi's Rigoletto did not entirely fulfil the high expecta- 
tions of him, although he is an excellent vocal artist. 

Other leading lights of the Scala company that have come 
to Berlin include Giannina Arangi-Lombardi and Aureliano 











DO YOU KNOW that you can have your 
voice tested before a standard broadcasting 
microphone; recorded on disc and reproduced 
for analysis and correction at STUDIO 838, 
CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK; only 
studio in the world completely equipped and 
specializing in tone production for radio work. 
Positions open for competent talent. Inquiries 
Phone CI Rcle 1350. 


welcome. 














not to tecon the celebrated stage manager and l1i- 
Forzano. The operas yet to be heard are Il Tro- 
vatore, Aida, Lucia di Lammermoor and Puccini's Manon 
Lescaut. The performances are taking place alternately in 
the State Opera House Unter den Linden, and in the Mu- 
nicipal Opera. 





Pertile, 
brettist, 


FINALE oF Rrnc Opens FestIvAL WEEKS 

The opening of the Festival Weeks occurred several days 
prior to Toscanini’s advent with an admirable performance 
of G6étterdammerung in the Staatsoper. This performance 
completed the re-mounting of the Ring which began some 
months ago. The production of all four works in an un- 
broken cycle formed the clou of the first week of June. 

The musical preparation was in the hands of Leo Blech, 
who conducted the gigantic work with an almost unsurpas- 
sable clarity, expressiveness and characteristic coloring. 
Frida Leider, as Briinnhilde, headed the splendid cast and 
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gave a well-nigh perfect performance of the exacting role. 
Fritz Soot made a Siegfried of surprising power and en- 
durance, and Emanuel List, American bass, was an equally 
powerful and demoniac Hagen. 

In the minor parts Maria Miller excelled as Gutrune, 
lending to this less happily conceived character a captivating 
charm. Theodor Scheid! as Gunther, Karin Branzell as 
Waltraute, and Leo Schiitzendorff as Alberich, deserve rec- 
ognition and praise. 

Hardly less impressive than the musical and histrionic 
excellence of the performance was the effective mise-en- 
scene. In this production Prof. Hoerth, the stage manager, 
presented a masterpiece in the mafiagement of masses on 
the stage, especially in the second act, where the fine male 
chorus contributed in striking manner to the grandeur of 
the dramatic action. The stage settings, designed by Emil 
Pirchan, are the best I have ever seen by this artist. 
Thanks partly to the new technical apparatus of the stage, 
Pirchan succeeded in creating scenery and costumes of ex- 
traordinary beauty. 

Keiser Conpucts MASTERLY MEISTERSINGER 

Gotterdammerung was followed by a performance of the 
Meistersinger under Erich Kleiber, who has now entirely 
recovered from his operation, and who gave a masterly in- 
terpretation of the work. With Friedrich Schorr as Hans 
Sachs, Maria Miiller as Eva, and Martin Oehmann as 
Walter, the leading roles were about as well portrayed as 
even the most exacting music-lover could demand. With 
the lesser parts taken by Carl Joken, Ludwig Hoffmann and 
Karin Branzell, the performance had a genuinely festive 
character. 

Bertin Hears Sty 

Ermanno Wolff-Ferrari’s Sly, which had its German 
premiere in Dresden several months ago, has now been 
heard for the first time in Berlin at the Municipal Opera. 
The expectations raised by the Dresden production were 
not entirely fulfilled here. Conducted as it was by Robert 
Denzler, with. Eugen Burgwinkel and Mafalda Salvatini in 
the leading parts, the performance was good, though by no 
means extraordinary. As for Forzano’s libretto, it is the 
effective theatrical work of an experienced craftsman; al- 
ways interesting, always vivid in action, but lacking in 
poetic quality, so that the tragedy fails to make a very deep 
impression. But it opens fine opportunities for the com- 
poser and singers, opportunities which Wolff-Ferrari has 
not been slow to utilize. His music is always equal to the 
requirements of the action, and occasionally achieves great- 
ness, as in the duet of the second act. 

30HNKE Concerto Re-HEARD 

On May 11, exactly a year after Emil Bohnke’s tragic 
death, a memorial concert was held in his honor. Dr. Kun- 
wald, Bohnke’s successor as conductor of the Berlin Sym- 
phony Orchestra, honored the memory of the deceased 
artist by a noble performance of a number of his composi- 
tions. The Orchestral Variations, op. 7, a work deeply 
rooted in Reger’s complicated symphonic texture, but show- 
ing distinct traces of Bohnke’s own serious musical profile, 
opened the program, and was followed by his piano con- 
certo. 

The latter work, which soars to heights attained only by 
the elect, was played for the first time several years ago by 

(¢ ‘ontinued on Page 115) 











Roy Gardner in Boston Herald: 
Bach Mr 

Beethoven of the 
Gebhard played next, 


Gebhard made a wide 
‘Moonlight 
two new 


“From 
romantic vein, 
romantic Mr 


OF THE VALLEY’ 


DIVIDUAL AND ATTRACTIV 


music more conventionally melodious and 


PUPILS. 


HARD HAS TAUGHT IT. She showed 
WALTZES FOR TWO PIANOS, and fine 


TO HEAR.” 


Alfred H. Meyer in Boston Transcript: 


“Piquant melodies, chords in gentle 


Mr. Gebhard’s new pieces 


GEBHARD’S TONE. 


piano 


Warren Storey Smith in Boston Post: 


content, 


CHARACTERIZED HIS PLAYING.” 








Recital at Jordan Hall, Boston—December 17, 1928 


step to Beethoven in his most 

Sonata.’ 
pieces of his own, 
and ‘MOON CHILDREN.’ 
HEAD OF MELODIC CHARM AND POETIC SUGGESTION, WITH 
MUSICIANLY SKILL AT HAND FOR THE EXPRESSION THERE- 
OF. MR. GEBHARD te WROTE TWO PIECES, BOTH IN- 


“HE PLAYED THEM DELIGHTFULLY. also the study 
brilliant; 
PLAYED WITH THE SWEEP SUSTAINED, THE UNBROKEN 
FLOW THAT IS THE DESPAIR OF ALL WHO DEAL WITH 


“TO HIS OWN PUPIL, MISS ELIZABETH PERKINS, MR. GEB- 
as much in Mr. f 
tone, 


WALTZES, MARKEDLY VARIED IN MOOD, PROVED A TREAT 


modernistic 
nuances, these are the materials that evoke an oo entirely distinctive 


BRILLIANT OR DELICATE HIS ORNAMENT... . 
FULNESS, THE ARDOR OF THE LISZT SONNET HE BROUGHT 
HOME TELLINGLY TO HIS AUDIENCE. THE BRILLIANCIES OF 
THE LISZT RHAPSODY WERE HIS NO LESS.” 


“Mr. Gebhard’s Waltzes for two pianos, essentially graceful in style and 
form a welcome addition to a somewhat narrow " 
MR. GEBHARD DISPLAYED THE PECULIAR DEFTNESS, THE 
SENSITIVENESS TO LINE AND COLOR, THAT HAVE ALWAYS 


HEINRICH GEBHARD’S SUCCESS 


as Composer, Pianist and Teacher 


differently 
‘VOICES 
WITH IDEAS IN HIS 


Music 


“Four new songs by 


lehem,’ 


; , ments. 
‘Cascades 


THE LATTER HE 


Gebhard’s set of Boston Transcript: 


THE 


too, and rhythm. 


progressions, songful 


them.” 
BEAUTIFUL WAS MR. 


WELL-MODULATED HIS MELODIC LINE, 


THE SONG. 


Boston Post: 


‘Felix’ variety, 


literature. 


Management: A. H. Handley, 162 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


In his Four New Songs—sung by Dorothy George in her recital 
in Jordan Hall — Nov. 8, 1928 


Stephen Somervell in Boston Globe: 


Heinrich 
‘Ballad for Epiphany,’ 
the central position on the program. 
THESE SONGS, EXPRESSIVE AND CLEVERLY ILLUS- 
TRATIVE, MODERN IN IDIOM—WERE WARMLY APPLAUDED.” 


“ONE WOULD LIKE TO HEAR OFTEN the subdued, quasi-archaic 
charms of the first song, the striding onward march of the second. 
MR. GEBHARD MAY ALSO BE GRATEFUL to the first interpreter of 


these songs for the persuasive and illuminating way in which she presented 


“THE CUSTOMARY DECORUM OF THE CONCERT-HALL WAS 
SWEPT ASIDE at Jordan Hall last evening when two toy-cats, 
one of them of enormous size, 
George and Heinrich Gebhard, AFTER THE FORMER HAD SUNG TO 
GREAT EFFECT THE LATTER’S HUMOROUS SETTING OF ‘THE 
ALLEY-CAT FAIR,’ an encore to his four serious songs.” 


Gebhard, ‘There Was a Knight of Beth- 
‘The Flower's Complaint’ and ‘April’—held 
The composer played their accompani- 


of the 
were presented to Dorothy 


BALDWIN PIANO USED 
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ROME 





It was an assemblage of greatest 
splendor which had gathered to 
pass judgment on Respighi’s new- 
est opera. The auditorium was 
filled with the highest notables of 
the aristocracy, politics and arts. 
Queen Elena, the Crown Prince 
and the Princesses of the Royal 
house were in the Royal box. 

It is our duty to chant a hymn 

of praise for Elisabeth Reth- 

berg. She is the perfect singer, 

an actress of greatest style and 
versatility and a woman of rare 
beauty. She is a revelation of 

vocal virtues which astonished and 
overwhelmed us at the time. She 
tackled the immense difficulties of 

her role with the nonchalance of a 
genius in her art who knows noth- 
ing but victories. Her acting was 
passionately entranced and fiery when 
the plot asked for it and subtle, noble 
and graceful with the fragility of a 
fairy in the fantastic romantic scenes. 
—Tribuna, April 12, 1929. 


Without the risk of exaggerating, Rethberg’s voice 
must be called a wonder. A marvellously easy pro- 
duction of tone, natural buoyancy, an art of singing 
which does not know any difficulties and an unbelievable 
capability to carry the voice through all registers up to the 
highest notes with an immense nonchalance. Her acting is artis- 
tic, elegant and subtle, her musicianship is something to rave about. The tre- 
mendous role of Rautendelein was the greatest test for her marvellous art and 
the tribute which the severe and knowing audience paid to her was the justi- 
fied reward for her accomplishments.—/I Lavoro Fascista, April 12, 1929. 


Elisabeth Rethberg’s appearance was preceded by reports of her great fame 
which proved to have been justified and the impatient expectations of the 
public were well rewarded. The range and endurance of her voice is 
immense. She mastered the most difficult passages of her exacting role 
with an unbelievable easiness and her tones rang forth with a colossal 
dramatic power. Her incomparably well-rounded singing is the expression 
of greatest artistry—Corriere d'Italia, April 12, 1929. 


Sweet, velvety, radiant, this is Elisabeth Rethberg’s voice whom we should 
rather call “Madame Nightingale.” Her beauty and charm is the image of 
our ideal Rautendelein, she is born to incarnate a Muse. Intense, powerful, 
passionate was her glorious voice and her vivid acting.—-Giornale d'Italia e 
Piccolo, April i2, 1929. 
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It was a sight alone to see the large 

crowds which gathered for this 

Aida performance, a crowd which 

is always in evidence at the great 

events. This time they came to 

witness the debut of the inter- 

nationally famous Elisabeth 

Rethberg. Let us state right 

away from the beginning that 

she sang an Aida which sur- 

passed even the most _ high- 

strung expectations, that she 

came up to her fame and glory 

connected with her name on the 

European and American operatic 

stages. Her Aida was a singu- 

larly outstanding interpretation, 

keeping an admirable balance of 

singing and playing. Her voice 

rang forth with full, opulent, bell- 

like tones filled with emotional ec 

stasy and deep sincere feeling. Her 

modulation was nobly restrained prov- 

ing excellent musical taste. Her enun- 

ciation and diction was equal to those of 

“sa native Italian. The audience showered 

her with warm, “heart-felt vociferous ap- 

plause interrupting the progress of the 

scene; after the aria in the third act there was 

a wild unanimous demand for a repetition. At 

the end of every act and after the final curtain 

she was the object of sensational manifestations of 
applause.—Giornale degli Artisti, April 29, 1929. 


All interest in last night’s performance of Aida centered in Elisabeth Reth- 
berg. All the high-strung expectations were fulfilled. Rethberg’s voice 
is beautiful, has a tremendous range with an astounding evenness in all 
registers. She has a lovely youthful timbre and masters the art of modu- 
lation with greatest skill indispensable for sincere emotional singing. Her 
style and technique is masterly, able to produce a perfect legato and por- 
tando. It is especially noteworthy that her diction is faultless, a rare thing 
with a foreigner. Her success was complete and tempestuously manifested 
in the applause of the audience. Remarkable was the rendering of the aria 
in the third act in which she sang the high C with full force, sustaining it 
with brilliant beauty and absolute pitch—Corriere della Sera, April 29, 1929. 


And with greatest perfection she rendered her Aida! Her velvet-like voice, 
abundantly rich of brilliant tones, her precise and highly intelligent art of 
singing, her impressive histrionic ability, her beautiful, noble features and 
her restrained but plastic movements made a deep impression on the audience 
from the moment of her first appearance on the stage and was wildly 
applauded at every occasion, not only after the curtain. Her brilliant 
singing of the aria in the third act and the duet in the last caused new out- 
bursts of full-hearted acclaim. She was called many times after the final 
curtain sharing the highest honors with Toscanini, who conducted. Her victory 
over the Milan opera-lovers was a complete one—// Solo, April 29, 1929. 





— 


> 


he above critiques pertain to the first appearance of Rethberg in the two leading opera houses of Italy and it is a signi- 

ficant fact that her extraordinary triumphs in these and her subsequent appearances were in I talian operas, bespeaking 
the wniversality of her great art and appeal which transcends the circumscribed confines of nationality. The Rome engage- 
ments were under the patronage of Mussolini and those at La Scala under Toscanini. 
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By Isidor Philipp 
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An Authorized Translation by Fred Rothwell 


HE pianoforte has nowadays won a 

I place in every home. And, indeed, 

its present popularity is fully justi- 
fied, for, apart from enabling us to interpret 
and summarize all musical productions, it 
has always been—and still is—the favorite 
instrument of the great masters, who, from 
Bach and Beethoven down to Saint-Saens 
and the most modern composers, have writ- 
ten immortal works for the key-board. 

In former times the study of music 
formed one of the privileges of a mundane 
education; now, it is the indispensable com- 
plement of all good education. Undoubtedly 
it occupies the first place among the arts 
that aim at forming and moulding both 
mind and heart. : 

Unfortunately, pianoforte instruction is 
not always intelligently given. In order to 
instruct it is not sufficient to possess a cer- 
tain degree of skill in execution; one must 
think, analyze, observe, judge clearly. 
There is needed much patience and gentle- 
ness, along with firmness. Praise or blame, 
too, should be rightly apportioned, while the 
slightest effort of initiative should be recog- 
nized. The principles of art are invari- 
able, but the same cannot be said regard- 
ing methods of instruction which should 
vary according to the capacity and talent, 
the age and the hand of the pupil. Nothing 
is so delicate as the beginnings of piano- 
forte instruction to a child; bad habits so 
quickly acquired are extremely difficult to 
eradicate; a child will long retain the bent 
imposed upon him, and many a talented 
pupil fails because of a bad start. 

What is particularly important as regards 
children is that they should take pleasure 
in the lessons; as women on the whole have 
greater skill and delicacy, gentleness and 
persuasive kindness, they would appear to 
possess a truly appreciable advantage in the 
elementary part of the child’s training. 

It is no easy matter to determine the pre- 
cise age at which a child may begin the 
study of the piano. All the same, it may 
be asserted that, as soon as a child can read 
he may be initiated into the study of music 
without too much difficulty or fatigue. 

As a general rule, a child’s musical dis- 
position is recognized by his ability to re- 
produce any rhythm whatsoever, by the 
joy he experiences at hearing the sound of 
an instrument, or when we hear his singing 
tunes ae he has remembered. 

At the beginning of their studies, children 
should never work alone. The faults to 
be avoided are so numerous, the qualities 
to be acquired so important to future prog- 
ress, that the most patient observation and 
the most scrupulous attention,—qualities im- 
possible to expect from a child,—are neces- 
sary to enable him to advance. (Here, the 
mother, if she is herself musical, will be 
the best guide). Consequently, the lessons 
must be very frequent, though not long 
ones; the effort required should be great, 
but the duration of this effort short; a child 
overcome with fatigue, and forcibly kept at 
his task, speedily becomes discouraged. The 
lesson should be looked forward to with de- 
light; it has to be an attractive distraction 
if progress is to be rapid and sure. 

The Choice of a Teacher 

It is that the first 

himself is good 


generally imagined 
musician who presents 
enough for a beginner. This is quite a mis- 
take. An experienced teacher must be 
sought; the task with which he is entrusted 
is a heavy one. Assuredly it is an advan- 
tage to be both a virtuoso and fond of 
teaching, though it is not absolutely neces- 
sary that a good elementary master should 
also be a virtuoso. Still, there are needed 
experience, a methodical mind, clear the- 
ories, and, as already stated, the nature of 
the child should be understood. Parents 
should never interfere within the teacher's 
province; this is equally harmful to the 
pupil and embarrassing to the master. The 
mother who wishes to be present at her 
child’s lessons may take note of the obser- 
vations made without intervening to discuss 
or to mitigate the child’s shortcomings. 
Regularity in lessons, too, is a great ad- 
vantage. 
The Choice of an Ii:strument 

A good instrument from the very outset 
is a necessity. piano out of order, or 
worn out, distracts the ear and spoils the 
child’s hands. As a little one’s fingers are 
very weak, the keys must respond readily, 
though not too softly, to the pressure 
placed upon them. 


Is the Tonic Sol-Fa Useful? 


The study of the tonic sol-fa may be 
begun before that of the piano. It should 
be continued concurrently, though without 


interfering with the special technical prac- 
tice of the instrument. By working up sim- 
ultaneously piano and theory, a quite useless 
complication inevitably results. From the 
very first, the child has to give his whole 
attention to a host of technical difficulties. 
Consequently, he must exercise his tonic 
sol-fa apart, until the time comes when, hav- 
ing made adequate progress, both studies 
may be combined. The tonic sol-fa is a 
potent aid to the effective education of the 
ear, to an exact perception of the various 
sounds, to the habit of imitating them cor- 
rectly and determining their place in the 
musical scale. 

Now, while following an 
method, we will start upon 
The First Lessons 


elementary 


Preliminary Remarks 

The normal place of the pupil is at the 
centre of the key-board, somewhat between 
the fourth C and the fourth F. 

Fr. Couperin (1711) in L’Art de toucher 
du clavecin, says: “The performer must be 
placed at the centre of the key-board.” 

Ph.-Em. Bach (1757), in his Essai sur la 
vraie maniere de jouer le clavecin, says: 

“A clavierist (pianist) should seat himself 
before the middle of the key-board.” 

D. G. Turk (1789), Ecole de Piano: “One 
must be seated before the fourth C.” 

J. N. Hummel (1828), Grande Ecole de 
Piano: “The pupil should place himself at 
the centre of the key-board.” 


ONE OF ISIDOR 
at the 


Fétis and Moscheles (1840), Méthodes 
des Méthodes: “The performer should be in 
front of the key-board.” 

Two artists, Dussek and Kalkbrenner, 
have slightly departed from this position. 

“At the time when Dussek published his 
Introduction a l’art de jouer du Pianoforte 
(1797), the piano key-board had just been 
prolonged from five octaves to five-and-a- 
half, from F in the bass to C sharp in the 
treble. The middle of these two extremities 
was E flat. Dussek, however, concerned 
with the difficulty in getting tne left hand 
to work, and at the necessity to facilitate 
its movements, recommends a slight leaning 
towards the left, so as to be seated in front 
of the C, and to have only two octaves and 
a half to the left, and three octaves to the 
right. The piano key-board being extended 
a fourth sharp and a fifth lower, Kalkbren- 
ner published his Méthode in which he said 
that one should be seated opposite the fourth 
G, which gives an extent of more than 
three octaves and a half to the left of the 
player, while there are less than three to his 
right. This difference results from the fact 
that the last low fifth added to the piano was 
never used in rapid successions of notes but 
only in base octaves, whereas the right hand 
needed more freedom for these rapid suc- 
cessions at the top end of the key-board. 

The fact that results from all this is, that 
one must sit at the center of the key-board. 
To know where to place oneself exactly is 
one of the initial difficulties 

If you are playing a duet, the interval 
between C and F will be the part of the 
piano separating the two performers. Con- 
sequently, if we would accustom the child 
to know his right place, it is not wise to 
get him to play part of a duet when first 
beginning to study. For the same reason, 
one should learn to read simultaneously the 
two keys of G and F 


The Position—Holding the Arm 


From the first the utmost attention must 
be paid to the position of the body, arms, 
wrists, hands and fingers, on which depend 
the correctness, resistance and quality of 
sound. 

The arm should be supple, falling natur- 
ally, close to the body. The elbow should 
not project from the body; neither should 
it press the hips. In proportion the dis- 
tance from the key-board to the height of 
the performer should be such that the el- 
bows are slightly in front of the body. 
The seat should be sufficiently raised to 
enable elbow, wrist and hand to form a 
straight line, with a slight hollow between 
wrist and hand. When the hand makes its 
way towards the extremities of the key- 
board, the fore-arm alone should follow it, 
the elbow and the upper part of the arm re- 
maining as far as possible in the position 
indicated above, and, may I repeat, always 
supple and free. The bust should be slightly 
leaning forward. 

Avoid all useless movements, all ridicu- 
lous contortions which replace real talent 
that is lacking in certain players. The 
teacher should be constantly concerned to 
see that his pupil maintains a natural and 
simple deportment when seated at the piano. 


Advice on the Position of the Hand 


It is taken for granted that the point cor- 
responding to the joint which unites hand 
to wrist, is connected with the edge of the 
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keys; therefore the hand can only be bent 
back when playing with the joint of the 
motionless though supple wrist, which is 
what is required. Hence the hand will 
never be higher than is demanded by the 
necessity for the wrist to be motionless. 

Arm in horizontal line with the top of 
the black keys. 

Fingers rounded so that the fleshy tips 
contact the keys. Do not play on the edge, 
but rather with the flat of the fingers 
neither completely open nor shut, ie. 
neither bent back nor flattened. There 
must be a “catching hold” of the key. By 
rounded fingers I mean that the performer 
should see the fingers beyond the inner 
phalange; this phalange should not form an 
almost right angle. 

The hand, ever quiet, light and supple— 
the fingers ‘alone acting—ought to be held 
above the key-board in such a position that 
the rounded fingers may strike the key well 
in the middle with the fleshy extremity, not 
with the nail. The hand should be slightly 
inclined toward the thumb, and in such a 
way that all the fingers fall from the same 
height on to the key-board. The thumb 
should not project upon the key-board be- 
yond the root of the nail. From the very 
first—except in the case of quite tiny chil- 
dren from whom too much effort must not 
be expected—the touch should be practised 
at every degree of softness and loudness. 

Above all else, however, it is necessary 
to resist any rigidity in the joints of shoul- 
der and elbow, wrist and hand. 


Sonority 

A fine and effective sonority is very diffi- 
cult to acquire. 

People say, generally : “On the piano, the 
sound is ready made.” This is not the case; 
it all depends on the instrument and on the 
natural and acquired qualities of the per- 
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former. It also depends on the formation 
of the hand, its lightness or its heaviness. 

The suppleness, independence and elasti- 
city of hand and wrist, and the freedom of 
arm movements, have a powerful effect in 
varying the sonority and the timbre. All 
muscular tension should be carefully 
avoided; nor should the key be struck. 
One must attack the keyboard freely, with 
boneless hand and velvet fingers, so to 
speak. All the same, the fingers must retain 
their firmness. The ideal would appear to 
be a sound with vocal timbre 

“Master,” I once said to Rubinstein, “you 
ought to write a book on sound.” “Good 
heavens, no!” he answered. ‘What a hor- 
net’s nest I should bring about my ears! 
When I was director of the Conservatoire 
of Petersburg, the piano professors one day 
came to ask me to establish certain prin- 
ciples on attack, to unify the instruction of 
sonority, as it were. These gentlemen met 
together, and each of them heroically de- 
fended his own ideas. The result was that 
finally there was drawn up an endless list 
of grotesque rules, so severe and uncom- 
promising that, at a concert I gave some 
time afterwards, I almost succumbed with 
fear at the thought of the expenditure of 
art that I should have to display if I were 
to satisfy all these gentlemen.” 


On Articulation 


The fingers should articulate firmly, 
though without violence. There is an in- 
disputable principle of mechanics which as- 
serts that we lose in power what we gain 
in speed, and vice versa; in rapid succes- 
sions of notes, therefore, short movements 
of the fingers will be best. Heavy articu- 
lation—though free from violence—will be 
reserved for important occasions. 

Articulation: the raising and lowering of 
the fingers, with the “quasi-immobility” of 
the rest of the hand, the wrist and the arm. 
What is important and necessary, even in- 
dispensable, is that the wrist should be at a 
single fixed level, without moving up or 
down, and yet all the time remaining supple 
and free. 

On the Utility of Practice 

The progress of a pupil depends more on 
the intelligence he displays than on the 
number of hours he spends at the piano. 
Thought—which he should develop from 
the very first lesson—and the exercise of it 
will give far better results than prolonged 
practice of a mechanical nature. 

It is good to work slowly, to modify the 
speed very gradually, to vary the sound— 
as already indicated —and to listen very 
attentively to one’s own playing. The ear 
must be accustomed tc ihe rhythmic divi- 
sions of the tempi, to correct accentuation. 
By well chosen technical exercises (of 
which there is no lack) weak fingers must 
be strengthened. Arm and hand should be- 
supple, the fingers independent of each 
other. 

Equality of tone, a clear, firm 
nite articulation are the result of well con- 
sidered work. Work should be rhythmic 
from the start, as the various studies are 
thus rendered less arid; also the scales 
should be practised—especially the chro- 
matic scale, with every combination of 
fingerings and arpeggios. 

The exercises—as indeed all difficulties in 
studies or pieces—should be played, each 
hand separately, special attention being paid 
to the playing of the left hand. 


On the Exercise of Memory 


Cultivation of the memory is excellent. 
By calling upon children to learn by heart 
a piece that has been studied, you elicit from 
them a degree of perseverence which other- 
wise might have been called upon in vain. 
The one danger to avoid is the fact that the 
child with too quick a memory is not likely 
to be very persevering; therefore the pupil 
must be given to understand that, before at- 
tempting to play by heart, he must be able 
to play very well from the music. 

Attempts should be made to exercise the 
memory from the beginning. An exercise, 
a rapid succession of notes, should be known 
by heart after being repeated a few times. 
Subsequently the pupil must compare forms, 
phrases and successions, analogies and dis- 
similarities, establishing for himself points 
of reference. Such analytical work is very 
strengthening to the memory. 


Repertory 

The teacher from the first ought to be 
capable of inspiring in the pupil a longing 
for perfection. To this end, the work 
should be graduated with the utmost care. 
The repertory of the piano, of every degree 
of difficulty, is sufficiently extensive for 
there to be no difficulty in finding what 
the pupil needs. Exercises, studies, pieces 
both serious and light—the available choice 
is immense. But the teacher should really 
love his profession and himself be ac- 
quainted with a certain proportion of this 
output of music. The pupil's repertory re- 
quires to be graduated with the most 
thoughtful care; advance should be made 
wisely and slowly. This is one of the se- 
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CINCINNATI MAY FESTIVAL 
Wagnerian Program, May 9, 1929 


“BETTER THAN EVER BEFORE” 

“Fred Patton was on familiar ground in the character of Wotan. He 
has done the ‘Farewell’ in Cincinnati many times. But yesterday he 
sang it better than ever before. He is in very good voice, but more 
than that he gave a real reading to the scene. Delicacy of phrase and 
emotional sweep were much in evidence.”—Robert Aura Smith, Com- 
mercial Tribune, May 10th. 


“EVERY PHRASE EXQUISITELY TURNED” 

“Fred Patton’s vibrant baritone is well adapted to the Wagnerian 
style. His experience in opera, has given him a firm grip upon char- 
acter development which he communicates through his concert rendi- 
tion. The Patton voice is full, resonant, and firmly placed. Every 
phrase is exquisitely turned. The part of the god stands forth in 
bold outline. It is a dominant figure that the mind pictures as Patton 
sings and it seems about to spring into actual existence. The long 
concluding scenes found the soloist at ease and the audience alert to 
catch every luscious tone.”—Wm. Smith Goldenburg, Enquirer, May 
10th. 


“OUTSTANDING VOCAL TRIUMPH OF THE AFTER- 
NOON” 

“The heroic voices required to do justice to a Wagner score are 
seemingly not as plentiful as they were in former years. A Gadski, a 
Lilli Lehmann, a Klafsky, a Fremstadt, an Emil Fischer, where are such 
voices today? Florence Austral and Fred Patton come nearer to their 
type than any of the other voices heard yesterday, and Patton gave a 
superb rendition of the great Wotan’s ‘Farewell’ from ‘Die Walkure,’ 
this indeed being the outstanding vocal triumph of the afternoon.”— 
Lillian Tyler Plogstedt, Post, May 10th. 


“EVEN FORMER SUCCESSES DISPLACED” 


“Mr. Patton sang superbly. His voice, always sure, brilliant, buoy- 
ant, is now assuming the deeper colors and suavities of the basso can- 
tante. Ile sings the Wotan music with dignity, with breadth of tone 
and phrase, and it is music so well suited to his voice and present vocal 
style that even former successes in oratorio are displaced in favor 
of this newer, finer manner.” —Nina Pugh Smith, Times-Star, May 10th. 


SCHUBERT CLUB, WINDSOR, ONT. 
In “The Messiah,” April 30, 1929 


“KNOCKS ’EM COLD WITH ‘WHY DO THE NATIONS’ ” 


“All the world knows that Fred Patton can certainly sing oraforio ; 
and of all oratorio numbers, ‘Why Do the Nations’ is the one with 
which he ‘knocks ’em cold.’ Mr. Patton sings this number in superb 
style. Every note is distinct and clear and every word decipherable. 
And so pleased with his work was the audience, that he had to repeat 
it.”—Charles Bernhard Lowe, Border City Star, May 1st. 





APPEARANCES DURING THE PAST SEASON INCLUDE 


Metropolitan Opera Company, Philadelphia Civic Opera Company, Cin- 
cinnati Zoo Opera Company, Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, New 
York Oratorio Society, Boston Handel and Haydn Society, etc. 
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MERIDEN, CONN., WOMEN’S CHORAL CLUB 
In Concert, May 21, 1929 


“YEARS SINCE MERIDEN HEARD SUCH A BARITONE” 


“It is years since Meriden music lovers have heard such a baritone. 
His exquisite diction, perfect phrasing and glorious tone captured 
the fancy of his audience at once. His perfect English and the varying 
tone color made the pictorial qualities of ‘The Two Grenadiers’ start- 
ling in their dramatic intensity. It is difficult to be temperate in 
speaking of this artist’s work. His voice is of wide range but whether 
it is the lowest register of the real basso quality or the pure light ‘head 
tone’ there is always the impression that he knows how to sing. His 
breath control is remarkable, his legato smooth and flowing. His 
phrasing is invariably excellent, his enunciation clear and his 
interpretations intelligent and artistic. Devoid of all mannerisms, 
he sings with an ease and grace which is satisfying and stimulating.” — 
“Amiel,” Record, May 22nd. 


SCHUBERT CHOIR, BRANTFORD, ONT. 
In Concert, May 1, 1929 


“A SPLENDID BOTTOM E—AN EQUALLY SPLENDID 
TOP G” 


“Mr. Patton is a bass-baritone who sings a manly song in a manly 
way. Everything he sang last evening was in plain and unmistakable 
English, for which he deserves the thanks of all humble lovers of song, 
He has the right bass width in his fine voice and took a splendid bot- 
tom E in Mendelssohn’s ‘Roamer,’ and an equally splendid top G. 
He is not too ‘big’ to sing a ballad that tells a straight story, and his 
lighter lyrics are bright and airy as tenor delights.”—Yenmita, To- 
ronto Telegram, May 2nd. 





REENGAGED SEASON 1929-30 
CINCINNATI ZOO OPERA COMPANY 
Hans Sachs in Die Meistersinger, Wolfram in Tannhauser, Sharpless in 
Butterfly and Amfortas in Parsifal. 
PHILADELPHIA CIVIC OPERA COMPANY 


Hans Sachs in Die Meistersinger, Wotan in Das Rheingold, The Wan- 
derer in Siegfried. 














Available season 1929-30 for opera, oratorio, festival, concert and recital 


HAENSEL & JONES, Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th Street, New York 














MUSICAL COURIER 


VITALITY IN SINGING 
By John Bland 


Ever since the time of Solomon, and even long before, the 
people on the earth have been singing, or trying to sing. 
Sometimes the sounds have been joyful, and at other times 
they have been very sad. 

The foundation of good singing is correct tone production, 
with proper breath support. Without the right focus of the 
vowels, the best support will not avail, as the tones will sim- 
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ply be held in the wrong position. But when the emission 
of tone is free and unhampered, support is essential to keep 
the tones spinning and in their right place. Vowels are tone; 
consonants are breath. 

For the beginner, the important thing is first to get the 
sensation of the hum—using the syllable “en’”—the tongue 
loosely touching the upper front teeth and not sagging at 
the back. This will develop the harmonics or overtones, 
which are so necessary in beautifying the voice, and helping 
to make it vibrant and resonant. 

Then come the vowels. They should be made in the front 
of the mouth, and not in the space back of the soft palate, 
as is so frequently the case. All the time the vowel is being 
spun, the hum in the resonators of the face must continue. 
It is like the sustaining pedal of the piano. Many teachers 
and singers are afraid of the nasal resonators, saying that 


ose 


Come 


PILLOW TIME 


(Song) 
Carl Fischer, Inc. 


ROSES OF RED 


(Song) 
From “Fioretta” 
Robbins Music Corp. 


MY DREAM OF YOU 


(Song) 
Carl Fischer, Inc. 


AVE MARIA 


(Song) 
Carl Fischer, Inc. 
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singing in the mask has a tendency to make the voice sound 
nasal. This is the case only when the nose is incorrectly 
used. If we restrict, or contract, the nasal spaces, or push 
the word through them, it is bound to be nasal, but if the 
passages are wide open and lifted, and the tones are allowed 
to vibrate freely and unhampered, the results are a joy. 

After the hum is established and the vowels are freely 
suspended in the front, come the consonants. The words 
must be made with the tip of the tongue. No painter paints 
a picture with the handle of the brush, but with the tip. 
So it is in singing: If the diction is made with the back 
of the tongue, it becomes scattered, hollow, throaty and dif- 
ficult to understand. Words must not be formed with the 
jaw but always with the tip of the tongue and the lips. Try 
to sing a long phrase rapidly with the mouth wide open and 
see how soon you vocally come a cropper. 

It is the function of the tongue to conduct the breath above 
the larynx to the resonance chambers. This applies to 
speaking as well as singing. The tongue must be strong, 
yet delicate; it must be able to help form the sound of any 


“letter of the alphabet—it must enunciate every tone and let- 


ter as quick as a flash, with accuracy. 

Now that we have some knowledge of the hum, the vow- 
els, and the consonants, we must direct our attention to the 
breath, which supports the voice. It is generally thought 
that breath support is the only cause for a good or bad tone. 
This is the reason of the everlasting breath pressure, with 
which so many singers wreck their voices. Any pressure 
which counteracts the relaxation of the upper organs, leads 
to the ruin of the vocal apparatus. There must be some 
tension of the diaphragm muscles for any tone sung soft or 
loud. Without this tension, a steady tone is an impossibility. 
All tones must be flexible, but they must also have energy. 

To become a finished singer one must have a clean, 
healthy, well developed body, for without this the most 
beautiful voice will soon become a tinkling cymbal. Not 
that a singer should be expected to push about a concert 
grand piano with the muscles of his diaphragm, but that the 
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muscles of tis entire body should be so strong and supple 
that the energy which they create should enable him to work 
consistently, and everlastingly, to perfect the great art of 
singing. Use four strings on a cheap, inferior violin and 
what a sound. Take the same strings and put them on a 
Stradivarius and how amazing the difference. The reason 
is obvious—it is the body of the violin. So with the body 
of the singer—without deep breathing and correct exercises, 
which make the different organs function properly, the voice 
will soon sound like the cheap fiddle. 

The abdominal and chest muscles, and the muscles of the 
diaphragm, must not be neglected. The application of breath 
support, the sensation of a slight pressure against the inside 
walls of the chest, is as necessary for good legato in singing 
as the use of the minimum of breath through the vocal cords 
for the maximum of tone. The vocal cords are for pitch and 
not for power. Deep breathing and correct exercise not 
only helps the body but also stimulates the mind. 

It is not enough to sing well; one must know how one 
does it. It is not enough to exercise well; one must know 
how and why one does it. Physiology and singing are 
concerned with muscles, nerves and ligaments, all of which 
are used in singing, but all of which we cannot feel. We 
cannot even feel the vocal cords. Certainly much depends 
for the singer upon their proper condition; we should never 
overburden them. 

Finally, you must learn to know your own voice thor- 
oughly; you must do everything that is calculated to keep 
you in good physical condition. This includes rest for the 
nerves, care of the body, and gymnastics for the voice. Make 
your body and vocal apparatus servants of your will, so that 
you may interpret the great songs without effort or physical 
interference, and thereby enjoy the art that conceals art. 





Commencement Exercises at Ithaca Conservatory 


The Ithaca Conservatory and Affiliated Schools granted 
degrees and diplomas to seventy-eight students at the 
thirty-third annual commencement exercises, held in the 
Conservatory Little Theater on May 27. The commence- 
ment address was given by Dean D. S. Kimball, of the Col- 
lege of Engineering at Cornell University. Albert Edmund 
Brown, dean of the Ithaca Institution of Public School 
Music, conducted the singing, with Lois Wilson Lautner at 


the piano. George C. Williams, president of the Institution, 
awarded the degrees, diplomas and medals. 

According to a traditional custom, one student from each 
of the affiliated schools is chosen each year by the faculty as 
the honor student of that particular school, the selection 
being based upon scholastic standing, leadership and loyalty. 
The following was the honor roll in the music schools for 
this year: Agnes Reabold, Conservatory of Music; Herman 
Toplansky, Institution of Public School Music, and Maurice 
Gelder, Conway Band School. In addition, Sigma Alpha 
Iota, musical fraternity for women, which gives an honor 
seal to the member of the senior class graduating with the 
highest scholastic standing from among its own membership, 
this year granted the award to Dorothy Wagner, of the 
Institute of Public School Music. 

The Ithaca Conservatory and Affiliated Schools also con- 
ducts annually a gold medal contest, which takes the form 
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of a public recital, participated in by members of the senior 
and junior classes in the various schools and departments, 
the awards being presented at the annual commencement ex- 
ercises. This year, medals were given the following music 
students: Alfred Patten, first prize, and Joseph Olichney, 
second (piano department); Euleta Bunnell and Evelyn 
Johnson (vocal department); Nicholas DiNardo and Ken- 
dall Zeliff (violin) ; Paul Lester and Glenn Mahon (band), 


ERVATORY 
all of these winners, with the exception of Miss Johnson 
being members of the graduating class. 

The commencement exercises closed a particularly busy 
season of public events in which seniors participated. The 
month of May was largely devoted to recitals, concerts and 
contests, which were brought to a triumphant close Senior 
Week, when the Conservatory Orchestra of sixty pieces and 
the Conservatory Chorus of 116 voices, each gave a con- 
cert of particular merit. The orchestra was directed by 
Adolph Pick, head of the violin department, assisted by 
Joseph Lautner, tenor, teacher of voice in the Institution of 
Public School Music, while Mr. Lautner directed the choral 
concert, with Dorothy George, mezzo soprano, of Boston, as 
soloist. 

The Ithaca Conservatory and Affiliated Schools was 
closed for just one week between the terms, reopening June 
3 for the ten weeks’ summer session. 

Beginning in September, the Dayton Westminster Choir 
School, a portion of which is now on tour in Europe under 
the direction of its dean and founder, Dr. John Finley Wil- 
liamson, will join the Ithaca Institution and be known as 
the Ithaca Westminster Choir School. 


Ruth Shaffner’s Activities 


Ruth Shaffner, American soprano, met with her usual 
success when she appeared as soloist recently with the Apollo 
Club of Asbury Park, N. J., the Press of that city declar- 
ing: “Director Zingg was happy in his selection of a soloist 
in Miss Shaffner. She sings with ease and fluency, giving 
admirable interpretation and feeling, and possessing a stage 
presence through which she became on friendly terms with 
her audience at her first appearance, a more or less difficult 
accomplishment.” 

Miss Shaffner also devotes time to a limited number of 
pupils, one of whom, Edith Sagerstrand, soprano, has made 
several recent appearances, including a benefit concert before 
the Salem M. E. Church in Brooklyn, and a reengagement 
at the Lexington Avenue Swedish Church in New York. 

In addition to her concert and teaching activities, Miss 
Shaffner is soprano soloist of St. Bartholomew’s Church. 
In this position, as in the other fields of her profession, 
Miss Shaffner has won many admirers, so that she has been 
reengaged for next season, her fourth year at this church. 
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Foreign News in Brief 


ee 
GracE Moore AT THE OperRA-COMIQUE 


Paris.—Grace Moore, the popular American soprano of 
the Metropolitan, has arrived in Paris, where she will sing 
the title role in Manon at the Opera-Comique. B. 


ALBAN BERG Writes Concert ARIA FOR RUZENA HERLINGER 


ViENNA.—Alban Berg, the Viennese composer whose 
opera, Wozzeck, will be produced at many important Ger- 
man opera houses next season, following its great success at 
the Berlin State Opera, is now at work upon a concert aria 
of large proportions. It is being written especially for 
Ruzena Herlinger, Viennese soprano, to. whom Berg has 
entrusted the sole right of performance for a number of 
years. Mme. Herlinger was the first to sing Berg’s songs 
in Paris, which she did last year with the composer at the 
piano. B. 


Unknown JoHANN Strauss Operetta DISCOVERED 
ViennA.—Fritz Lange, student of Johann Strauss’ music, 
and his biographer, has discovered among some manuscripts 
owned by Mme. Adele Strauss, the composer’s widow, frag- 
ments of the orchestral score for a hitherto unknown early 
operetta of Johann Strauss. It is entitled Romulus, after 
the legendary founder of ancient Rome, and is in the 
parodistic vein created by Offenbach. The work is sup- 
posed to date from the year 1866, and Lange hopes to 
recover the missing portions of the score. P. B. 
Ropert Hecer’s Busy WEEK 
ViENNA.—Robert Heger, the Vienna Opera’s first con- 
ductor, broke a few local records recently when he was 
suddenly summoned to Vienna from London to conduct a 
special festival performance of Fidelio there. By means of 
an airplane, Heger thus achieved the notable feat of con- 
ducting three performances at Covent Garden, London, and 
one in Vienna within a week. Heger has been engaged for 
South America for this summer, and will set sail for that 
continent at the close of his London duties, and after ful- 
filling a number of pending engagements at Vienna. P. B. 
KRENEK’s NEW OPERA 
ViENNA.—Ernst Krenek, composer of Jonny Spielt Auf, 
has just completed a new opera, again based on his own 
libretto, and which is expected to create a sensation. It 
is entitled The Life of Orestes, and its plot is a composite 
of those of three mythological operas: Gluck’s Iphigenie 
auf Tauris and Iphigenie auf Aulis, and Strauss’ Elektra 
but, of course, completely Krenek’s own. The music is said 
to be unexpectedly melodic. R. P 
NETUER-RUENISH FESTIVAL PostponeD 
CotocNe.—The Nether-Rhenish Music Festival, which 
was scheduled to take place in Dusseldorf from June 7 to 16, 
has been postponed until the fall. The new dates will be 
published as soon as they are known. aes 
NEWLy Discoverep CoNCERTO BY PERGOLESI PERFORMED 
Rome.—An unpublished Concerto by G. Pergolesi, 
found by Guido Laccetti among old papers in the archives 
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ROSA PONSELLE, 
who is having a series of triumphs at Covent Garden, was entertained at Claridges with a supper party given in her 
honor by Mrs. Lawrence Townsend of Washington, D. C., following her debut. In the picture are, from left to right 
(seated) Lillian Emerson, Mme. Vincenzo Bellezza, Rosa Ponselle and Mrs. Lawrence Townsend ; (standing) Harvey 
Gerry, the Italian Ambassador to London, Colonel Eustace Bloes and Vincenzo Bellezza, who conducted the debut 


performance of Norma on May 28. 


(Photo by International Newsreel.) 





of the Naples Conservatory and bought by the publisher, 
Carisch of Milan, was performed for the first time by the 
violinist De Rogatis and the pianist Paolo Denza. D. P. 

Two SpanisH CuiLp Pianists AstonisH RoME MUSICIANS 


RomE.—Two “wonder children” of Spanish origin have 
set Rome by the ears. They are Carlos and Giocasta Corma, 
both pianists, aged ten and six respectively, and as artists 
they have already been taken seriously by such musicians 
as Ottorino Respighi and Bernardino Molinari. .At the age 
of three they were both made honorary members of the 
Symphonic Orchestra of Madrid, and both have been pen- 
sioned by the municipality of Barcelona, their native city. 
At their concert here at the Sala Sgambati their program 


included, among other works, a Bach fantasia, a Scarlatti 
sonata, Schumann’s Arabesque, Mozart’s Rondo alla Turca 
and Beethoven’s Variations on a Theme by Paisiella. They 
had their musical trainng under Frank Marshall, an English 
piano teacher who lives in Barcelona. The children were 
privately received by the Pope. 1 iB 

P Jerttza’s New Roe 

Bupapest.—The directors of the Royal Opera here in- 
vited Maria Jeritza to participate in a festival performance 
commemorating the fortieth year of Stefan Kerner’s pro- 
fessional activity. The soprano sang a number of songs in 
Hungarian, and finally, clad in Hungarian national costume, 
danced a Csardas, delighting the patriotic Budapesters. P. 
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Press Comments following 


Frederic Baer.” 


admirable treatment of the words.” 


New York Oratorio Society 


November 11, 1929—JUDAS MACCABAEUS 


Judas Maccabaeus—April 9, 1929 


“The best of the quartet, in point of tone and also interpretive style, was 
—Olin Downes, New York Times, April 10, 1929. 
“Frederic Baer appeared to be the most authentic vocalist among the soloists.” 
-—Samuel Chotzinof, New York World, April 10, 1929. 

“Baer excelled himself in the most delightful and crystalline clear enunciation 

of English, easy to understand in every syllable, no matter where one sat. 
Arm, Ye Brave’ was noble, arousing, and in the true oratorio manner.” 
—Charles D. Isaacson, New York Morning Telegraph, April 11, 1929. 


“Baer sang smoothly and, particularly in the air ‘With Pious Hearts,’ with 
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of poetry. 
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Press Comments following 
La Vita Nuova—December 4, 1928 


“Frederic Baer sang the long baritone solo part with unusual distinction. 
His voice was extremely sympathetic, his declamation and splendid diction full 
He is the most intelligent singer Mr. Lunt has engaged for a long 
while, and we shall welcome his return.” ¥ 

—J. Fred Lissfelt, Pittsburgh (Pa.) Sun Telegraph, Dec. 5, 1928. 


“Give Mr. Baer a friar’s habit and you would take him for Dante, himself. 
Throughout, he proved highly effective. 
ciation as clear as a bell, whether in those pianissimo passages, or the more tense 
There is a fine dramatic quality in his voice, which lacks neither in 
power nor resonance, and his dynamics were excellent, at all times.” 


His diction was perfect, and his enun- 


| 
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—Oscar Thompson, New York Evening Post, April 10, 1929. 

“Frederic Baer in the bass solos did best, and his enunciation was always 

distinct.” —Pitts Sanborn, New York Telegram, April 10, 1929. 
“The singing itself was excellent, particularly that of Mr. Baer.” 

—Irving Weil, New York Evening Journal, April 10, 1929. 





—William R. Mitchell, Pittsburgh (Pa.) Press, Dec. 5, 1928. 


“Too much praise cannot be given Frederic Baer. He carried the brunt of 
the work and he was at all times admirable. His parlando passages, his mezza 
voce phrases were noteworthy contributions, and from where we sat he was one 
of the best baritones who has come into this F Clef village.” 

—Harvey Gaul, Pittsburgh (Pa.) Post-Gazette, Dec. 5, 1928. 
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Paris Hears More Operatic Persiflage 


Jacques Ibert’s Pompous Perseus Rejected by Andromeda in an Abbreviated Bathing Suit— 
Roland Manuel's Charlestonesque Ballet. 


Paris.—A new opera, Persee et Andromede, by Jacques 
Ibert, one of France’s leading young composers, has just 
had its premiere at the Opera with great success. 

The story is a new version of the legend of Andromeda 
and Perseus. In this story Neptune, to avenge the Nereids, 
captures Andromeda and keeps her captive on a rock, guarded 
by the monster Cathos, who in appearance resembles a green 
lizard. The captive is very bored and whiles away some of 
her time’ by playing checkers with the good-natured monster. 
At last Perseus arrives on his gleaming Pegasus. He is 
enchanting and convincing. He slays Cathos and frees 
Andromeda, and before the monster dies he confesses to 
his love for her. But Perseus becomes so pompous and 
overweening that the liberated beauty refuses to follow him. 
So he mounts his charger alone, leaving Andromeda to 
sorrow over the body of the gentle monster. She kisses 
him in fond regret, where upon a ravishing Prince Charming 
emerges from the ugly dead body. 

To half-humorous, half-romantic 
written some delightful music, including a_ particularly 
beautiful water prelude. Above all it is “grateful” from 
the singers’ point of view. There is a charming and amus- 
ing duet between Andromeda, admirably portrayed by Fanny 
Heldy, and Cathos, played and sung with distinction by 
Pernet. Perseus, sung by the tenor Vilabella, is given a 
remarkably effective entrance both scenically and vocally. 


HELP 


The semi-humorous character of the work changes with the 
piqued exit of Perseus, when Andromeda bemoans the 
death of Cathos, and her kiss, followed by the metamorpho- 
sis, leads up to a beautiful, lyric duet between the lovers. 
There is no doubt that the success of the work was empha- 
sized by the fine performances of the three artists, the 
capricious beauty of Fanny Heldy in a short green bathing 
suit also contributing its due share. 

The opera was followed by a new ballet of Roland Man- 
uel, L’Ecran des Jeunes Filles, in which a young girl’s 
seminary is invaded by a lover. The music presents a 
mixture of ancient melodies dressed up in Charleston and 
fox trot rhythms. Unfortunately, also, the choreography, 
was } neither original 1 nor very interesting. 


story Ibert has 
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Fanny Hevpy’s Capricious Beauty A GREAT 


STRARAM CONCERTS CLOSE 

The last of the Walthar Straram concerts for the season 
was the occasion of a veritable demonstration accorded to 
both Straram and Marcel Darrieux, the brilliant concert 
master of the orchestra, who played Serge Prokofieff’s 
Concerto for violin with unusual brilliance. He gave it its 
first Paris performance in 1923 under Serge Koussevitzky 
at the Opera, but the opportunities for hearing this remark- 
able work have been rare. Two Psalms by Lili Boulanger, 
the promising winner of the Grand Prix de Rome, were 
warmly greeted, as well as Beethoven’s Sixth Symphony 
and Wagner’s Meistersinger prelude. 

Musicales are starting up once again in many popular 
homes. Yves Tinayre has added a great number of newly 
discovered old songs to his vast repertory. Maurice Du- 
mesnil, just returned from the United States, has brought 
with him a number of American novelties, which he played in 
the headquarters of the Revue Internationale de Musique et 
de Danse. There were several jazz melodies by Billy Meyer 
and Adam Carroll, interesting bits of pianistic gymnastics 
but hardly fitted for the serious concert public, since they gave 
one a tremendous desire to dance. A number of songs by 
Reid-Taylor, well sung by Lola Rieden, rounded off this 
program. These were in striking contrast to the American 
part of the program, for Reid-Taylor believes in melodic 
line, being a singer himself, and writes deliberately for the 
voice, 

Ida Rubinstein is here with her ballets, and some new 
works will be given. Serge Diaghileff also has three new 
ballets on his program, which will be played for some weeks. 
The Italian opera season under Tullio Serafin will open with 
L’Italienne a Alger. The season is organized by the Teatro 
di Torino and the performances will be given at the Theatre 
des Champs Elysees, where a “Bayreuth Festival” will take 
place in June under Franz von Hoesslin. N. de B. 


Music-Education Studio Recitals 


Jessie B. Gibbes and Margaret Hopkins, directors of the 
Music-Education Studios, presented the two closing stu- 
dents’ recitals on May 23 and 25. Headquarters were filled 
on the first occasion, when solos for piano, violin and cello, 
with a closing chorus, made up the std program. In this 
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the following young people participated: Jasmine Tuttle, 
Charlotte Tulloch, Henry Levi, Elizabeth Wheeler, Robert 
Spence, Muriel Harmon, Grace Kehoe, Dorothea Gillies, 
Marjorie Gillies, Lucile Carroll, Gloria Viggiano, Harold 
Held, Shirley Brackman, Marion James, Elizabeth Rich- 
ardson, Betsy Weeks, Shirley Posess, Spencer Bostwick, 
Frances Best, Eliza Ford, Gwendolyn Spence, Nancy Duke, 
Dudley Bostwick and Priscilla Walsh. The second recital 
at the MacDowell Galleries, brought forward piano, violin, 
vocal and dance numbers, the soloists being Muriel Harmon, 
Elmer Bickhart, Isabel Levi, Virginia Tulloch, Katherine 
Ford, Theodore Ziegler, Jerry Alpert, Minette Carroll, 
Jasmine Tuttle, Alexander Holman, Jean Krepley, Jean 
Frances McCoy, Florence Haggerty, Shirley Clifton, Sher- 
man Price, Adrienne Hachdrain, Sherman Fowler, Mrs. 
Dercksen, Fay Flaster, Dorothy Teitsworth, with an or- 
chestra piece at the finish. An informal dance followed. 
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San Carlo Opera House Completely 
Modernized 


Last Details of Renovation Include Unique Novelty- 
Carmen Staged a la Naples—A Fine Performance 


Napies.—The San Carlo Opera House has become a 
wonderful affair under the hands of the architects and tech- 
nicians who have only this year completed its renovation. 
It is now said to be the most modern theater on the conti- 
nent and possesses a lighting system that can achieve won- 
ders. Wonderful scenic effects, too, have been created, 
thanks to the possibilities offered by the new facilities of the 
huge stage. A unique innovation is the installation of a dark 
blue light in each of the boxes, permitting one to follow a 
score without disturbing one’s neighbors. 

Under the direction of Edoardo Vitali, the chorus and 
orchestra do excellent work. They shone to adv:z antage in 
a recent production of Carmen which was interesting from 
every point of view. The stage settings departed from tra- 
dition in two instances, namely the smugglers’ scene in the 
opening of the second act, and the last act. The former, 
instead of being laid in the usual tavern, played on an open 
street, a very logical departure for Naples, where life is 
mostly lived in the open. 

The last act was shifted from the 
circus to one of the corridors inside 
more credible arrangement. 

The soloists of the evening were all excellent. Aurora 
Buades as Carmen, is as good an actress as she is a singer, 
while Maria Carbone made - unusually fine Micaela. The 
latter is a newcomer to the San Carlo and promises to have 
a very bright future. a 
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Margaret MacConachie Returns from Europe 


Margaret Ellen MacConachie has returned to Browns- 
ville, Texas, after traveling in Europe since last fall. Miss 
MacConachie studied with John Francis Byrne in Paris, 
and feels that her rest and study abroad have been most 


MacCONACHIE 


home 


MARGARET 
at Mirasol, her attractive in Brownsville, Texas. 
profitable. She is now enjoying the pleasures of her coun- 
try home, with its many pets and beautiful trees and flowers. 
In this restful tropical atmosphere she will do some teaching 
this summer and will not reopen her town studio until the 
autumn. 

Miss MacConachie is a graduate of the Alexander Hen-- 
neman College of Music in St. Louis, and also taught there. 
She was a pupil of Grace Hiltz at the Denver College of 
Music for four years, and an under-teacher there when 
S. H. Blakeslee was dean. Miss Hiltz was a pupil of Ma- 
thilde Marchesi for many years, and during a former visit 
to Europe Miss MacConachie herself also studied with 
Mme. ‘Marchesi. While teaching at the Kansas City Con- 
servatory of bal Miss MacConachie decided to go to the 
Rio Grande \ ‘alley of Texas for her nerves. She has now 
been teaching in the Valley for seven years, and deserves 
great credit for the fine pioneer work which she has done 
there musically. This is border country with very little 
development as yet, and far removed from any musical 
center. Miss MacConachie has, however, discovered and 
taught some really worth while talent. Two of her pupils 
are now at the New England Conservatory, Boston, one 
of whom, Henry Clay, takes his master’s degree this year 
from that splendid school. She also taught and was the 
first to recognize the possibilities in the voice of Dorris 
McDaniel, who made a successful debut in opera in Italy 
two years ago. 

In addition to her teaching, Miss MacConachie plans in 
the near future to sing again professionally. 
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Atlanta, Ga. The recital of John Charles Thomas may 
frankly be called the “high spot” of the music season of the 
past winter and spring; and those who had the good fortune 
to have heard this too-unheralded concert are still enjoying 
a rare treat in retrospect. Mr. Thomas’ program was of 
genuine interest throughout, and he proved himself a rare 
artist in the versatility of his interpretations and vocal mas- 
tery. His singing needs no expletives from this modest pen, 
but in sincere appreciation one still feels the desire to mention 
his exquisite pianissimo work which is a revelation in sing- 
ing, seldom heard in the male singer’s art. Mrs. Charles 
Chalmers, pianist of this city, had the opportunity to act 
as accompanist in Mr. Thomas’ recent recital in Palm Beach 
when his accompanist was taken ill and was unable to fill 
the engagement. Without even having heard the concert, 
one who knows Mrs. Chalmers’ work may safely assume 
that Mr. Thomas was more than fortunate in having secured 
the assistance of Mrs. Chalmers in such an emergency, for 
she is one of those “born accompanists” who live each mood 
with the artist. 

The Studio Club, one of the most representative organi- 
zations in the city, whose membership comprises artists of 
every branch of art, gave a delightful concert, sponsored by 
the Music Group, under the direction of Geraldine Edgar 
Siegler, assisted on the program by the following artists: 
Frances Woodberry, soprano; Edward Kane, tenor; Ethel 
Beyer, accompanist, and Lawrence Powell Everhart, playing 
a brilliant group of solos. As a “piece de resistance,” Mrs. 
Siegler and Mr. Everhart gave the Cesar Franck sonata 
in A minor for violin and piano. Not having had the op- 
portunity to “listen in’ on this concert, the writer quotes 
the Atlanta Journal: “Atlanta is fortunate in having as 
residents many excellent musicians, and among them are 
some artists whose performances rank with some who are 
brought here under the management of outside bureaus. . . 
Zalance, variety, and the performance of each number was 
of such excellence as to call forth this enthusiasm, which 
was fully authorized. The climax was reached in the Cesar 
Franck sonata for violin and piano by Mrs. Siegler and 
Mr. Everhart. In the recitative, Mrs. Siegler’s playing was 
notable. Miss Woodberry gave her group of songs with 
good style, delightful presence and beauty of tone. Mr. 
Kane sang with a breadth of freedom, his voice having 
resonance and appeal. Miss Beyer was at one with the 
singer in her piano accompaniment for both Miss Woodberry 
and Mr. Kane.” 

Ruth Dabney Smith made her debut at the Woman’s Club 
in a splendid violin recital. Miss Smith’s playing was char- 
acterized by a fine musical sense and delicacy, lovely tone, 
and a marked sense of rhythm. She was heard in a program 
which made no small demand upon her technic and musician- 
ship, and proved herself a sincere and well-schooled young 
musician of great possibilities. 

The Junior Music Club has held the spotlight of local 
interest of late because of its splendid activities and recent 
participation in the N. F. of M. C. contests. After endless 
competitions of city, state, and, finally, the entire South- 
eastern states, one of the most outstanding of these little 
musicians to survive was Katherine Donahoo, violinist of 
this city and pupil of Geraldine Edgar Siegler. Little Miss 
Donahoo was the winner of every contest of Grade C for 
violin, and, in addition to this, was awarded the Ritter medal 
for best work and greatest progress throughout the year in 
the Junior Music Club, of which she was elected president 
for the coming year. 

Little Eugenia Snow, another young artist in embryo, 
eleven-year-old pupil of Mrs. Wayne Wilson, gave a beau- 
tiful performance of the Mozart Coronation Concerto in D 
major, accompanied by Eda Bartholomew, at the closing 
concert of the Junior Music Club. This little maid’s art 
has far outgrown its diminutive mistress and one listens with 
awe to the sheer beauty of tone and understanding of her 
playing. Atlanta is very proud of these little girls and has 
reason to expect big things of them some day. G. E. S. 


Portland, Ore. Three brilliant concerts were given 
at the Public Auditorium by the Symphonic Band of the 
Royal Belgian Guards, Captain Arthur Prevost, director. 
One marveled at the fine ensemble, the suavity of tone and 
the band’s program, which included Cesar Franck’s Sym- 
phony in D minor, Moussorgsky’s Persian Dances, and 
Bach’s Toccata and Fugue in D minor. In short, this brass 
and woodwind organization won a decided success. Ruth 
Creed and Ida M. Loseth had charge of the concerts. 

Conducted by Alfred Hertz, the Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic Orchestra favored Portland with a superb concert, 
playing Weber’s overture to Oberon, Schumann’s Dance of 
the Nymphs and Satyrs, Wagner’s Forest Murmurs, Liszt’s 
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Hungarian Rhapsody No. 1, and Brahms’ First Symphony. 
Needless to say, Conductor Hertz and his artists captured 
Portland’s musical heart. William Andrews Clark, Jr., 
founder of the orchestra, was in the audience. The concert 
took place at the Public Auditorium, under the local man- 
agement of Mrs. M. Donald Spencer, manager of the Port- 
land Symphony Orchestra. Ret 


San Antonio, Tex. A Junior Symphony Orchestra, 
Otto Zoeller conductor, sponsored by the San Antonio 
Musical Club, Mrs. Lewis Krams Beck, president, has been 
formed. There is an enrollment of 125. 

Michitaro Ongawa and his wife were presented in a 
program which consisted of songs, dances and pantomime 
of ancient Japan. A group of unusual interest consisted of 
two butterfly songs by Mr. Ongawa sung to his own ac- 
companiment on a moon fiddle. The latter part of the 
program was devoted to a traditional drama, The Fox 
Woman, the five characters being interpreted by the two 
artists. The costumes were beautiful and the stage settings 
most appropriate. 

The Chaminade Choral Society, Clarence Magee, director, 
appeared on the regular Sunday recital, by Walter Dunham, 
municipal organist. The number sung was the beautiful 
Slumber Songs of the Madonna (May A. Strong) with Mrs. 
A. M. McNally, soprano, as soloist. Her voice is of rich, 
clear, bell-like quality. The cycle received as much fav- 
orable comment on this occasion as when it was given 
previously by the Society. 

A Studio Kaleidoscope, a one-act music sketch, by Mrs. 
E. P. McMahon, was presented as the first part of a program 
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of the San Antonio Musical Club, Mrs. Lewis Krams Beck, 
president. The cast included, besides the author, Mesdames 
Q. H. Oldham, T. M. West, A. L. McClurg, David Bernard, 
and Fern Hirsch, Catherine Clarke, Helen Oliphant Bates 
and Florence Saxon and Gabe Cazell, Jr. Haydn’s Toy 
Symphony, played by fifteen very young members of the 
Junior Department, made up the second half of the program. 

Paula Sylvia, child pianist, daughter of L. A. Mackay- 
Cantell, composer, was presented in recital by the Tuesday 
Musical Club, Mrs. Eli Hertzberg, president, in the first 
of a series of concerts for young people. She possesses a 
fine rhythmic sense, excellent technic, tone color and pro- 
nounced musicianship, far in excess of what one would expect 
in a child just nine. Added to this, she has admirable stage 
presence and poise. She was assisted by Beta Humbersky, 
lyric soprano, a native of Czechoslovakia, who sang songs 
of her native country. Her voice is of lovely quality. 

Mrs. F. L. Carson arranged for the San Antonio Music 
Teachers’ Association an instructive program on the subject, 
Development of Music in Religion. Charles M. Lee, tenor, 
sang traditional chants of the Jewish church, with Lucy 
Banks, accompanist; John M. Steinfeldt spoke of the music 
in the Catholic church; Frederick King discussed the devel- 
opment of organ music in the church service; Francis de 
Burgos explained music of the Episcopal Church and il- 
lustrated his remarks with two numbers by the Girls’ Glee 
Club of Main Avenue High School, of which he is director ; 
Mary Stuart Edwards, soprano, talked on music in the 
Christian Science church and illustrated her remarks with 
two solos, accompanied by Mrs. Eugene Staffel; Mrs. Car- 
son then introduced, as a model Protestant choir, 100 singers 
from the First Baptist Church, who sang two numbers, di- 
rected by Paul B. Harper, accompanied by Mrs. Harper; 
Congregational singing, led by Mrs. Carson, with Alice 
Mayfield, accompanist, closed the program. 

The Home of Neighborly Service presented the sixth an- 
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nual benefit concert, arranged and directed by Walter 

nham with the following participants: Mrs, Fred Jones, 
soprano; Mrs. Guy Simpson, contralto; William Irby, tenor ; 
and Warren Hull, baritone. 

_The Y. M. C. A. Orpheum Male Chorus, Clarence Magee, 
director, appeared in concert at the Baptist Temple, assisted 
by the MacDowell Trio (Mrs. R. F. Kile, first soprano; 
Mrs. Henry Barnes, second soprano; and Mrs. H. C. Wilsor, 
contralto. ). 

The Junior Department of the Tuesday Musical Club, of 
which Dorothy Louise Richter is chairman, presented the 
musical comedy, Miss Caruthers Returns, at the Green Gate 
Theater. The cast was directed by Mrs. J. M. Krakauer 
and the orchestra by Grace Miller. 

Betty Longaker Wilson was the assisting artist on one 
of the semi-weekly recitals by Walter Dunham, municipal 
organist. These recitals are a feature of San Antonio’s 
musical life. 

John M. Steinfeldt, founder and president of the San 
Antonio College of Music, recently presented members of 
his piano class in two enjoyable programs. 

Julien Paul Blitz of Houston, Tex., was presented in a 
lecture. on The Symphony, by the Tuesday Musical Club 
Mrs. Eli Hertzberg, president. He stressed the importance 
of music in the development of character; the work done 
by his father, the late Edouard Blitz; and the position the 
Tuesday Musical Club holds in the South. He also quoted 
from his own translation of a work by Fabre Dolivet. He 
pleaded that the club would be instrumental again in form- 
ing the San Antonio Symphony Orchestra, of which Mrs. 
Hertzberg was the organizer. many years ago. Records and 
recordings for the Duo-Art were used to illustrate various 
points in the lecture. 

Mary Stuart Edwards and Mrs. J. H. Bindley were in 
charge of an interesting program for the San Antonio 
Musical Club, with the following participants: Roy Repass 
pianist; Mrs. Paul Rochs, soprano; Mrs. Guy Simpson, 
contralto; and Willeta Mae Clarke, violinist. The accom- 
panists were Mrs. Eugene Staffel, and Pauline Washer 
Goldsmith. : 

The American War Mothers presented a program, termed 
A Musical Revue, with the following participants: Mrs. 
Charles Treuter, soprano; Leila Pyron, reader; Charlotte 
Stenseth, violinist, and Hugh Brunemann, baritone. ; 

Ruth Herbst McDonald, pianist, was presented in grad- 
uation recital by Our Lady of the Lake College. She /is 
exceptionally talented, and played with fine musicianly in- 
sight. She was assisted by Virginia Coen, soprano, and 


* Anne Louise Bosshardt, pianist, who are also students at 


sa eas ae 
e piano ensemble department of the Tuesday Musi 
Club, of which Mrs. Alexander McCollister is PP mn 
presented an entertaining program. Duos were played by 
the following: Camilla Caferelli and Sylvia Ostrow; Mrs. 
Eugene Staffel and Effie Decuir; Ruth Herbst McDonald 
and Fern Hirsch ; Mrs. Louis Altmann and Mrs. M. A 
Ramsdell; Frances Huddleston and Mrs, McCollister: and 
Mrs. E. P. Arneson and Mrs. McCollister. 
Edith M. Resch, concert manager, closed her season with 
three memorable concerts which she termed an orchestral 
festival, as follows: one concert by the Symphonic Band of 
the Royal Belgian Guards, Captain Arthur Prevost, con- 
ductor; and two concerts by the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra. The concert by the band was enjoyable from 
beginning to end, and showed what marvelous effects can 
be obtained in compositions, originally for orchestra. The 
tone-color was exquisite; Captain Prevost conducted with 
quiet authority, to which the men were most responsive, a 
program which ranged from a beautiful rendition of the 
Franck Symphony in D minor, to Three English Marches 
and Two French Marches. The matinee performance of 
the Minneapolis Symphony was a Young People’s Program 
and consisted of familiar numbers by Schubert (2), Schu- 
mann, Bizet, Strauss and Delibes, splendidly conducted by 
Engelbert Roentgen, assistant conductor. The evening’s 
program was conducted by Henri Verbrugghen, a master 
of the baton. Of particular interest was the Beethoven 
Symphony No. 3, in E flat major, which was given a soul- 
stirring reading. Many encores were necessary, and at the 
close so great was the applause that conductor “Verbrugghen 
— . a 7 — - thanked the audience for its 
ordial reception and he eS i y 
wen Bee gy owe ped that the orchestra might play 
Mrs. Eugene Staffel was in charge of a program for the 
Tuesday Musical Club, Mrs. Eli Netishaie, to Ft > 
the subject, The Revolutionary Movement. Her paper cov: 
ered the transition of the classic to the romantic with an 
outline of the composers who influenced the change. The 
participants were: Jessie Bell Spring, violinist: Mrs. Paul 
Rochs, soprano; Mrs. Guy Simpson, contralto: Joseph 
Burger, baritone, and Dorothy Borchers, pianist. ' The ac- 
companists were Helen Oliphant Bates and Mrs. Staffel 
Allene Sanders Miller and Helen Oliphant Bates arranged 
an enjoyable program for the San Antonio Musical Club 
Mrs. Lewis Krams Beck, president, with the following 
(Continued on page 36) 
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Chicago Musical College Gets Bequest of 
$100,000 From the Late Charles H. Ditson 


One of Eight of America’s Historic Music Schools Remembered by the Well Known Publisher 
in His Will—To Be Used for Fellowship Fund—Other News 





Bequest to the Chicago Musical College 


The announcement that the late Charlies H. Ditson, 
music publisher, had bequeathed $100,000 to each of 
eight American music schools, of which the Chicago 
Musical College is one, created a stir in musical 
circles throughout the country, not so much because 
of the generosity of the testator as for the reason that 
the bequests are considered an important sign of the 
times. Music has at last found her own—and in 
America. The unrecognised genius ‘promises to be- 
come a legendary personage. 











In another part of this issue there appears an announce- 
ment to the effect that the late Charles H. Ditson, music 
publisher, left a sum of $800,000 to be devoted to music 
education in this country. His will leaves $100,000 of this 
to each of eight schools of music—Harvard, Yale, Prince- 
ton, Columbia, the Chicago Musical College, the College of 
Music of Cincinnati, the New England Conservatory of Mu- 
sic in Boston, and the Ann Arbor School of Music of the 
University of Michigan. 

As soon as this office learned that the Chicago Musical 
College had been remembered by the late publisher, a repre- 
sentative called on Arthur Bissell, vice-president of Lyon 
& Healy, a house that carries many of the publications of 
the Ditson Company. Mr. Bissell said, “the bequest to the 
Chicago Musical College and other music schools in the East 
and Middle West is one of the most significant gifts offered 
by a rich man for some time.” Mr. Bissell further stated, 
“men of wealth are now recognizing that music in schools 
must be placed on the same level as other studies.” 

This office of the Musica Courter is jubilant over the 
good fortune that has befallen the Chicago Musical College. 
Not that the school needs money—it is one of the richest 
musical institutions in the world—but the honor that has 
just been conferred on the school by a man who was in a 
position to judge where his money could do the most good, 
is a credit not only to the Chicago Musical College, but also 
to those who are so ably directing its destinies. The Chicago 
Musical College, which was founded in 1867, has brought 
fame to Chicago as a home of musical culture. Looking 
over the list of famous teachers who, at one time or another 
since the inception of the college have taught at this school, 
one can well understand why the late Charles H. Ditson in- 
cluded the Ghicago Musical College among the schools that 
should be benefited in his legacy. 

A representative of this paper also tried to interview Carl 
D. Kinsey, general director of the Chicago Musical College, 
but the astute manager had! nothing to say, stating that the 
announcement that had appeared in all the leading dailies of 
the country as a news flash from New York on June 7 was 
the only information that he had at the time, that he had not 
been advised officially, and though he hardly knew the late 
Charles Ditson, he always admired the man for his efforts 
in behalf of music, but that the legacy was a complete sur- 
prise to him. 
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Osborne Reed’s artist class at Columbia School of Music is 

Herbert Bergman, who appeared on the commencement pro- 

gram of the school on June 14 at Orchestra Hall. With the 

Columbia School Orchestra, Mr. Bergman played the Rach- 

maninoff concerto, opus 1, scoring an emphatic success. 
Hicu Scuoot Music FEstivau 

Music, it would seem, is today occupying a far more im- 
portant position in the high schools than ever before, judg- 
ing from the many public demonstrations during the past 
term since Dr. J. Lewis Browne has taken over the reins 
as director of music. Much has been accomplished under 
the direction of this thorough musician, who seems to know 
just what the school children are capable of and has the abil- 
ity to get the most out of them with the least apparent 
effort. 

At the music festival at Orchestra Hall on June 5, a chorus 
of some four hundred picked voices and an orchestra re- 
cruited from the best players from nineteen high schools set 
a high record of excellence. Under the able direction of 
Dr. Browne the chorus achieved results that were nothing 
short of remarkable. A capella numbers by Dr. Browne, 
Rheinberger, Schuetky, Clokey and Arthur Whiting were 
exquisitely sung and evoked the full approval of the listen- 
ers, who insisted upon the repetition of several. There was 
also the dance chorus from Grieg’s Olaf Trygvasson and the 
final septet and chorus from Gounod’s Queen of Sheba, beau- 
tifully done by the chorus and soloists. The piece de re- 
sistance of the evening, however, came in selections from 
Gluck’s Orpheus, in concert form, in which the chorus and 
orchestra under the expert direction of Dr. Browne set forth 
such remarkably beautiful work as would put to shame 
many a professional organization. As to beauty of tone 
(particularly in the girls’ voices), phrasing, enunciation, 
precision of atta¢ék and shading, they left little if anything 
to be desired. Rose Lutiger Gannon, assistant musical di- 
rector, sang the contralto solos admirably. 

The orchestra, under Hobart Sommers, gave a spirited 
performance of the overture to Cosi Fan Tutti by Mozart. 
It was a most ambitious program, remarkably well done, 
and presaged great things for music in the public schools. 

BARONESS VON TuRK-ROHN PRESENTS STUDENTS 

On June 2, at the Chicago Woman’s Club Theater, Baron- 
ess Olga Von Turk-Rohn presented her students in a pro- 
gram of songs and operatic scenes. ‘The Baroness occupies 
a high place in the musical life of Chicago, and often 
throughout the year she brings out talent of uncommon 
worth. At the performance under review her students re- 
vealed fine operatic training, and several sang with the finish 
of professional singers. The program opened with excerpts 
from Verdi’s opera, Trovatore. The Manrico was William 
Liemberg: M. Radway was Azucena and the Count was 
entrusted to J. Donohue, assisted by the Von Turk-Rohn 
choristers. 

Then came J. Caro, who sang the tenor aria from Pon- 
chielli’s Gioconda. He was followed on the stage by K. 
Pokupic, who sang Verdi’s Vesperi Siciliani. V. Bach sang 
the Connais Tu from Thomas’ Mignon, and with J. Scorgie 
she sang the duet, O Swallow, from the same opera. The 
O’Connor sisters sang arias from Lakme, and the duet of 
Lakme and Malika. S. Paskewicz sang Ritorna Vincitor 
from Verdi’s Aida. Rosewig’s Ave Maria was sung by 
twenty students of the Baroness. Betty Davis was heard in 
an aria from Strauss’ Gypsy Baron. W. Liemberg ap- 
peared as the Duke in Rigoletto, singing the La Donna e 
Mobile, and L. O’Connor, as Gilda, did the Caro Nome. 
S. Paskewicz sang Briinnhilde’s Cry from Die Walkiire, 
after which a scene from Carmen brought forth in the title 
role M. de la Vega, B. Railey as Don Jose, B. Ross as Mi- 
caela and V. Berti the Toreador. The ensembles were 
sung by a group of students. Excerpts from Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s Mikado gave opportunity to hear B. Ross, who 
was the Yum Yum; M. Cheske, Pitty Sing; E. Wood, Peep 
Bo; and Katisha and J. Scorgie, Ko Ko. The De la Vega 
sisters sang Spanish songs and the evening was concluded 
with an operatic sketch called An Afternoon Tea Party. 

Without going into details about the work of each of the 
students, let it be said, that they all deserve great praise; 
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they wore their costumes with a certain chic; they walked 
on the stage as though it were not a novelty to them, and 
though, of course, some revealed more talent than others, 
they all sang with style, beauty of tone and great ease. 
With such students as those presented the success of the 
Baroness as a voice teacher and operatic coach is bound to 
win recognition not only in Chicago, but throughout the 
country. It is unwise to overpraise students even when they 
reach the high level of those heard on this occasion. They 
all reflected great credit on their teacher, who directed the 
performance, with the assistance of Charles Lurvey as an 
excellent accompanist. 
Marie ZeNpt SAILED JUNE 8 

One of the passengers on the S.S. Kungsholm, which 
sailed June 8, was Marie Sidenius Zendt, who has left for 
a summer abroad to be spent in Sweden, Norway, Denmark 
and Paris. During her stay the popular Chicago soprano 
will do some research work for new songs besides enjoying 
a well earned rest. Mrs. Zendt will return some time during 
August to prepare for her Chicago recital in the fall. 


ELLEN KinsMAN MANN Stupio AcrtivITIES 

Another of Ellen Kinsman Mann’s studio teas last week 
brought some delightful singing and again emphasized the 
excellence of her teaching. In sheer individuality of voice, 
in beauty of tone production, in style in singing, the young 
professionals on the program gave gratifying evidence of 
this successful teacher’s fine training, which justified the 
high opinion of her work held by some eminent musicians 
of Europe. 

Kathleen March Strain gave a stunning performance of 
the little heard Befreit of Strauss and Edith Mansfield’s 
lovely crystalline soprano was heard to advantage in the 
same composer’s Serenade. Edithe Ellsworth sang a group 
of Chinese Mother Goose songs by Bainbridge Crist with 
delightful humor and excellent voice. Among other num- 
bers on the informal program were some spirited duets by 
that sterling pair, the Westfall-Morand Duo. 

Mrs. Mann is planning to take a number of her students 
abroad with her in September to coach with the neted musi- 
cians of Europe. Before leaving, however, she will conduct 
a summer class at her Chicago studio, for which she has 
already many enrollments. The summer term extends from 
July 1 to August 15, a period of six weeks, during which 
time many teachers will acquire from her classes material 
for their next season’s work. The round-table discussions, 
—“vocal and laboratory’”—are of exceptional interest. 

Koper-Arenpt Puprts HEaArp 

A joint recital at Sherwood Recital Hall on June 4, brought 
forth Jamie Cooke White, pianist, pupil of Georgia Kober 
and Ruth Rough, contralto, a pupil of Else Harthan Arendt. 
The pianist played numbers by Mozart-Grieg, Rachmaninoff, 
Debussy, Rameau-MacDowell and Brahms in a manner which 
reflected the excellent training received at the hands of his 
eminent teacher. In numbers by Handel, Respighi, Four- 
drain and LaForge, Miss Rough revealed a lovely contralto 
voice, which has been well trained by that successful teacher 
of the voice, Else Harthan Arendt, who has so many pupils 
doing big things in the professional field. 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY NOTES 

The forty-third annual commencement concert and exer- 
cises of the American Conservatory will be held at the Audi- 
torium Theater on Thursday evening, June 20. The program 
will be given by artist students assisted by fifty members of 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, Adolf Weidig, conductor. 

The summer session of the American Conservatory will 
commence on June 24 and extend to August 3. Judging from 
the advance registration, the attendance should prove the larg- 
est in the history of the conservatory. Free scholarships will 
be offered for the summer session by Josef Lhevinne, Jacques 
Gordon and Karleton Hackett. These will be decided by 
competitive examinations. 

Earl B. Armil presented his artist pupil, Kathryn Wolford, 
in a piano recital on June 7 at Lyon & Healy Recital Hall. 

Luella Feiertag, soprano, artist student of the conservatory, 
has been engaged for a twenty weeks tour as principal so- 
prano by the Publix Theater Corporation of New York City. 

Betty Cain, pupil of Jacques Gordon, won the Sigma Alpha 
Iota scholarship in violin for next season. 

Piano pupils of Crawford Keigwin were heard in an ex- 
cellent recital on June 7 

Alice Lee Burrow presented her class in playwriting in 
recital on June 8 at the Conservatory Studio Theater. 

Clarence Gates, former student in the public school music 
department and violin student of Hugo Tulen, is the director 
of the high school band at Belvidere, III. which won. first 
prize in the recent High School Band contest in Class B 
division, at Denver, Colo. JEANNETE Cox. 


Stoessel to Direct Music at Chautauqua 


Chautauqua Institution at Chautauqua, N. Y., has planned 
for this, its fifty-sixth season, a musical program of marked 
distinction, under the leadership of Albert Stoessel. In ad- 
dition to several novel and modern compositions, as well as 
the usual standard works offered during previous seasons, 
Mr. Stoessel will present this year a full repertoire of 
opera. The schedule for the Chautauqua Symphonic Or- 
chestra calls for forty-one performances, of three each 
week, from July 9 to August 17. The complete musical 
program will be announced later. 
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Concert Management Arthur Judson Notes 


In the interests of artists under Concert Management 
Arthur Judson and its affiliated agency, the Wolfsohn Musi- 
cal Bureau of New York, Calvin Franklin sailed for Europe 
on the S. S. Paris, June 8. Leaving on the same boat was 
Richard Bonelli, with his indispensable car in the hold. Man- 
Fa and baritone planned to motor together from Paris. to 

avre, 

A new motorboat awaits Ernest Schelling at Celigny, his 
Lake Geneva home, with which the pianist expects to win the 
speed championship this summer. His was the first sailing 
canoe over there some years ago, and now he will show the 
lake people the latest in the outboard motor skiff. Between 
times, Mr. Schelling plans to do a bit of composing and ar- 
ranging new programs for the Junior Orchestral series which 
he will conduct next season in addition to the Children’s Con- 
certs of the Philharmonic-Symphony Society. 

Maria Kurenko recently sang Marfa in the Russian-Amer- 
ican Opera Company’s revival of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s The 
Tsar’s Bride at the Manhattan Opera House, and was unani- 
mously praised by the press for the beauty of her voice and 
her artistic performance. 

Carlos Salzedo has designed for his own use a harp, Model 
1929, of curly maple frame, with five silver lines on either 
side of the sounding board, thereby replacing the celestial 
gold of the traditional harp. Mr. Salzedo and his wife, 
Lucille Lawrence, are spending the summer at Seal Harbor. 
Me. 

California will see Lea Luboshutz and Toscha Seidel this 
summer. The latter will stay on the West Coast from June 
15 to September 1, giving master classes and playing concerts. 

Other Judson-Wolfsohn artists who will remain in this 
country are Arthur Hackett, who will go to his camp at 
Alton, Vt.; Albert Spalding, at Great Barrington, Mass. ; 
Louise Lerch, on Long Island Sound, Reinald Werrenrath, 
at Lake Chazy, where he is building a new camp, and Alice 
Mock, who, with her teacher, Florence Holzman, will sum- 
mer at the soprano’s camp in the Adirondacks. Last minute 
news from Europe finds Joseph Szigeti in Athens, Frederick 
Jagel in Scotland; Vladimir Horowitz on the Riviera, Kath- 
ryn Meisle at Koln, Florence Austral in London, and Grace 
Moore at Neuilly-sur-Seine. 


Katharine Arnold Holding Normal Class in 


Dunning System 

Katharine M. Arnold, Normal Teacher of the Dunning 
System of Improved Music Study, is conducting a teachers’ 
training class at the Arnold School of Music, Tiffin, Ohio. 
The five weeks’ session began June 3. An interesting class 
of new students and reviewers is enrolled. Among the re- 
viewers are three teachers from the faculty of the Arnold 
School. 


Winter Rain “A Worthwhile Song” 


Henry Holden Huss, well known pedagogue and composer 
of New York, writes as follows regarding one of the 
re cent publications issued by William H. Wise & Company: 

“Tt is a sonra to become acquainted with a song of such 
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refinement and originality as Winter Rain, composed by 
Frank Patterson, distinguished writer and composer. The 
music, while distinctly modern, has the unusual quality of 
beauty and clarity of design. The composer has caught 
most admirably the mood of the sensitive poem by Barbara 
Young. The piano part, which is much more than an ac- 
companiment, is elaborate, rhythmically interesting, and at- 
mospheric. The voice part is vocal in its style (an unusual 
feature nowadays) and the declamation has the fidelity to 
accent and rhythm so characteristic of Richard Wagner in 
his later operas. Altogether a very worthwhile song, and 
one which should interest real artists.” 


Tiomkin Reveals Artistry as Composer and 
Pianist 
An event of marked distinction over the radio was the 


presentation on Sunday, June 2, of Dimitri Tiomkin, com- 
poser and pianist, in a program devoted exclusively to his 


Photo © Nickolas Muray 
DIMITRI TIOMKIN 


own compositions, with orchestra accompaniment, over the 
Columbia network. Tiomkin is one of the vanguard of 
musical moderns, and has appeared extensively on the con- 
cert stage, introducing American audiences to many of the 
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novel works of Tansman, Poulenc, Bloch, Prokofieff and 
others. 

Modern rhythms abounded in the works he presented in 
his radio program, many of which were given a first hear- 
ing on-that occasion. Among these were Mexican Suite, 
Bolero, Suite Romantique and Scarlet Jazz. Tiomkin 
paints vivid musical colors, rich in melody, and with start- 
ling vigor in orchestration. His playing revealed the wiz- 
ardry of his technic, which previously amazed the critics 
in his New York recitals. A symphony. orchestra con- 
ducted by Arthur Pryor gave an excellent performance. 

Tiomkin is at present at work on a score for an operetta 
to be presented by Morris Gest in the fall, after which he 
will embark on a tour of thirty concert engagements in the 
principal cities of the country. 


Sisite 
(Continued from page 6) 


At Kunwald’s concert 
and did full justice to 


the American pianist, Richard Buhlig. 
Gertrud Bamberger was the soloist, 
the complex and difficult score. 

ErHEL HAypEN AND HELENA Mara Dewicgut BERLINERS 

Two American singers, Ethel Hayden and Helena Mara, 
have given recitals. Both singers may claim the serious 
attention of the musical world. Ethel Hayden, said to be a 
pupil of Sembrich, is a singer of great distinction, possess- 
ing an unusually beautiful soprano voice, excellently trained, 
as well as an artistic temperament. Helena Mara’s colora- 
tura singing is extraordinarily fine. Thanks to natural 
vocal talent, splendid training and a peculiar charm of 
interpretation, her singing made a great impression and de- 
lighted her numerous listeners. Arthur Rosenstein assisted 
ably at the piano. 

Marie Panthes, pianist, and Alexis Rateau, cellist, both 
from Paris, played Beethoven compositions for cello and 
piano in two recitals. Marie Panthes, who was known and 
held in high esteem in Berlin in 1914, has by far the stronger 
personality of the two, and was audibly handicapped by her 
partner. Huco i EICHTENTRITT. 








A master in his field. ... 


NWANY 


The French Harpist 


Mr. Grandjany gave a superlative performance. ... 
—N.Y. Times. 


—N.Y. Herald Tribune. 


Makes it easy to believe that the harp is the instrument of heaven.... 


—N. Y. World. 


Mr. Grandjany lived up to his reputation as the world’s foremost 


harpist. 


Grandjany is a remarkable harpist. . . 
out real emotion and interest... . 


Mr. 


—N. Y. Eve. World. 


. One cannot listen to him with- 
—Boston Transcript. 


Grandjany’s technique was flawless and his interpretation 


throughout the trying program was artistic in the extreme.... 


—Phila. Public Ledger. 


The harp, that celestial instrument which can behave so diabolically 
in the wrong hands, has met its master in Marcel Grandjany. 


—San Francisco News. 


Marcel Grandjany’s recital will be remembered as a heavenly 


treat. .... 
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Ann Arbor’s Thirty-Sixth May Festival 


ing and seemed to catch the spirit of the composer in carry- 
ing through the trials of the early American period of 1620, 
then through the trying days of the Civil War, on to the 
present, closing with the tremendous climax, America, by 
the Choral Union. At the close of this number the vast 
audience simultaneously arose from their seats and sincere 
prolonged applause was given. Unfortunately, Mr. Bloch, 
the composer, could not be present. 

After the intermission Miss Mason continued her triumph 
by singing the aria, Depuis le Jour, from Louise (Char- 
pentier), when she strongly entrenched herself in the posi- 
tion she had created at the close of her first number. 

Normand Lockwood’s Suite for orchestra, Odysseus, which 
just won for him the Prix de Rome, was then heard for the 
first time in Ann Arbor. It was first performed in Chicago 
by Mr. Stock on March 22 and 23. It consists of an intro- 
duction followed by four movements. The work was well 
received and gives evidence that another young American 
composer has come to the front. After Mr. Stock and the 
composer had responded to many recalls, Miss Mason made 
her third appearance, singing two arias from Madame But- 
terfly, and responding with numerous encores. Mr. Stock 
then led the orchestra in a splendid performance of Dvorak’s 
Slavonic Dance, with which the program closed. 

FirtH CONCERT 

The fifth program, Saturday afternoon, gave Mr. Stock 
and Josef Hofmann a wonderiul opportunity for displaying 
their wares. The program opened with Wagner’s Overture 
to The Flying Dutchman, which was played in a masterful 
manner, and served as a prelude to Brahms’ Symphony No. 
1, which delighted the huge gathering of lovers of sym- 
phonies. Mr. Stock is popular in Ann Arbor, where he has 
.been heard for twenty-five years in succession, and on this 
occasion the audience took advantage of the opportunity to 
express to him their deep admiration, according him an ova- 
tion such as should delight any great artist. 

The second half of the program consisted of Rubinstein’s 
Concerto No. 4 in D minor, for piano and orchestra, which 
was played by Josef Hofmann. Mr. Hofmann has been 
heard in Ann Arbor many times in recitals and sonata re- 
citals, but this was his first local appearance with orchestra. 
The Saturday afternoon audience, after listening to his splen- 
did playing, went away feeling that they had had a treat 
such as is not often provided. 

CLosinc CONCERT 

The Festival was closed Saturday night when Earl V. 
Moore and his band of Choral Union singers and the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orches tra players gave a masterful presen- 
tation of Saint-Saéns’ Samson and Delilah. The chorus was 
trained to perfection and Mr. Moore’s interpretation of the 
work was worthy and attractive. A cast of excellent soloists 
was on hand, including an Ann Arbor favorite, Paul Alt- 
house, who has appeared at numerous festivals, and Nevada 
Van der Veer, contralto, also an Ann Arbor favorite but 


FREDERICK STOCK AND PROMINENT 
GUESTS 
(Left to right) Mrs. Charles A. Sink, 
Mrs. George A. Patterson, Mrs. Norval Tyrrell, Mrs. 
Fred W. Green (wife of the Governor), Mr. Stock, 
and Frances Hamilton Rybold. 


. ee 
at the festival 


not been heard in the university city for a number 
and who at the last moment took the place of 
Telva, previously announced, Miss Telva being ab- 
The role of High Priest 


who has 
of years 
Marion 
sent in Europe on a honeymoon. 
was taken by Richard Bonelli, another favorite, while Wil- 
liam Gustafson was heard for the first time in Ann Arbor 
in the bass role. The soloists all were excellent and sang 
splendidly, so that the performance was most attractive. 
Nore oF INTEREST 

Of special interest was the fact that this festival, although 

= thirty-sixth in number, actually was the closing major 
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music event in this, the fiftieth year of continuous series of 
activities on the part of the University Musical Society, 
under whose auspices the festival is conducted. It also 
marks the twenty-fifth consecutive season that the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra has played, as well as the twenty-fifth 
year of service on the part of Charles A. Sink, who from 
1904 to 1907 served as secretary, then until 1927 as business 
manager, and since that time as president. Altogether the 
festival was a combination of interesting novelties, contrasts 
and coincidences. 
SoctaL Events 

May Festival time at Ann Arbor always assembles many 
distinguished musical celebrities and music lovers from all 
over the country, and, in addition, to the concerts, many 
social events are in order. 

Following the Wednesday evening concert, President and 
Mrs. Charles A. Sink entertained at an after-concert party 
at their home. About fifty guests were present including 
Festival conductors, and soloists, as well as many guests 
and members of the School of Music faculty. On Thurs- 
cay evening, Palmer Christian, University organist, and Mrs. 
Christian entertained a large number of out-of-town and 
local guests in the attractive drawing room of the new 
Women’s League Building. Friday noon, President and Mrs. 
Sink and Director and Mrs. Earl V. Moore entertained, on 
behalf of the board of directors of the University Musical 
Society, about one hundred guests at Barton ‘Hills Country 
Club. In the words of President Sink, the party was not a 
speech-making gathering but a “scramble party,” in that the 
guests were all hurriedly motored, at the close of the orches- 
tral and choral rehearsals, to the clubhouse, where a couple of 
hours were spent at luncheon and on the spacious lawn 
intil it was time to “scramble” back to the Auditorium for 
the afternoon program. In addition to visiting musical not- 
ables and local musical celebrities, the members of the Board 
of Regents of the University of Michigan and their wives, 
and the members of the board of directors of the Univer- 
sity Musical Society and their wives also were present. 

President Sink, at the close of the luncheon, spoke briefly, 
reminding the guests present that although this May Festival 

was the thirty-sixth consecutive annual festival, it was in 
reality the closing major event in the fiftieth consecutive 
season of the activities of the University Musical Society. 
He paid a tribute to one of the early pioneers in the Society 
who was present, Levi D. Wines, who is completing his 
fiftieth year of service as head of the mathematics depart- 
ment in the Ann Arbor High School. Mr. Wines has been 
treasurer of the Musical Society almost from the beginning, 
and since the inauguration of the May Festival has person- 
ally signed and handed to all visiting artists and performers 
their pay checks. His tall figure coming from the side door 
of the Auditorium to his seat in the center of the audience 
just before the beginning of each concert has been the signal 
for many years that the concert was about to begin. 


Hon. W. H. Sawyer, of the Board of Regents, spoke 


briefly on behalf of the Board of Regents, welcoming the 
guests to Ann Arbor and paying tribute to the work which 
was being done in music. Director Earl V. Moore was in- 
vited to make a brief talk. He is very popular with artists 
and music lovers, and was accordingly received at this time. 
President Sink then called upon Frederick Stock, explaining 
that Mr. Stock and his band of players were completing 
their twenty-fifth consecutive Festival engagement at this 


CELEBRITIES AT MAY FESTIVAL. 
(Left to right) William Gustafson, Paul Althouse, 
Frederick Siock, Nevada Van der Veer, Richard Bonelli, 

Jeannette Vreeland and Earl V. Moore. 


time, a record of which Ann Arbor and the orchestra are 
both proud. Mr. Stock entertained his audience by a brief 
speech of witty, pertinent and pleasant anecdotes. On behalf 
of the assembled guests, President Sink was requested to 
send a cablegram of friendly greetings and appreciation to 
Dr. and Mrs. Albert A. Stanley, who are now living abroad. 
Dr. Stanley was the founder of Ann Arbor’s May Festival 
and until 1921 continued as musical director, when he was 
succeeded by Earl V. Moore, his able student. 

Following the afternoon concert on Friday, Sigma Alpha 
Iota, musical sorority, entertained a large number of guests 
at the Women’s League building. Soloists, music lovers and 
distinguished visitors were received in the attractive draw- 
ing room and given refreshments. 

Saturday noon, the annual banquet of the School of Music 
Alumni Association took place in the Women’s League 
Building, at which more than a hundred guests were present 
and an enjoyable time was had until the beginning of the 
afternoon program. 

Many other attractive social gatherings took place, at 
which groups of festival patrons got together to renew 
friendships and acquaintances and to talk over the many 
interesting and attractive events offered at this Festival. C. 





University School of Music 
Composed of Distinguished Musicians 


Faculty 


Charles A. Sink Is President and Earl V. Moore Is Musical Director 


The University School of Music at Ann Arbor, Mich., 
is manned by an able corps of executives and musical ex- 
perts, as well as by distinguished and zealous art patrons 
who have served on the board of directors of the Univer- 
sity Musical Society during the past half century. 

Charles A. Sink, president of the school, is completing 
twenty-five years of service, having first associated himself 
with the School of Music in the summer of 1904 just after 
he had graduated from the University of Michigan. For 
three years he acted as secretary, after which he served for 
twenty years (until 1927) as secretary and business man- 
ager, since which time he has been president, having suc- 
ceeded Dr. Francis W. Kelsey, who passed away in May, 
1927. 

Mr. Sink has had large experience in educational adminis- 
tration. For twelve years he served on the Board of Educa- 
tion of the city of Ann Arbor, and during his incumbency 
was elected president of the State Association of School 
Superintendents and School Board Members, and, inciden- 
tally with this service, he sat on the council of the city of 
Ann Arbor for six years, and for twelve years served in the 
legislature of the State of Michigan, three times in the lower 
House and three times in the Senate, in which body he is 
still a member. During these years Mr. Sink has been chair- 
man of the committee of the Senate on Education, and 
through his leadership much of the progressive educational 
legislation for which the State of Michigan has become con- 
spicuous has been due to his broad understanding of educa- 
tional problems. In his capacity as official of the University 
School of Music, Mr. Sink has exercised far seeing judg- 





ment in working out the policies of the school on a sound, 
substantial basis, bringing together features of wide recog- 
nition and of sound musical integrity for positions on the 
faculty. Likewise, in the choice of soloists who have par- 
ticipated in the concerts as well as in the Festival, given 
each season, he has brought to Ann Arbor outstanding per- 
sonages. All this has had much to do with creating a musi- 
cal atmosphere which has won distinction for the University 
city throughout the musical world. 

Earl V. Moore, musical director, is one of America’s out- 
standing musical ‘educators. He is a graduate of the organ 
department of the University School of Music and holds 
both a bachelor and master degree from the University. 
He also spent several seasons abroad supplementing his 
American education. In his earlier days he had a conspicu- 
ous record as teacher of organ and theory, also as church 
organist and choir director in numerous local and Detroit 
churches. Promotion after promotion have come to him in 
the University, from assistant to instructor, assistant pro- 
fessor, and finally to professor of music and musical di- 
rector of the School and the University. He likewise was 
chosen as successor to Dr. Albert A. Stanley, with whom he 
was associated for many years as assistant conductor, as con- 
ductor of the University Choral Union. He is a most able 
associate with Mr. Sink in working out the many problems 
of practical and artistic administration of so wide a range 
of musical endeavors as are involved in the teaching and 
concert activities of the University Musical Society. 

In addition, Mr. Moore is a writer and composer of note, 
many of his compositions having been performed at May 
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Festivals and at other important musical gatherings. He, 
too, has had large influence in the affairs of the State, and 
national musical organizations, having served as vice-pres- 
ident of the National Music Teachers’ Association, president 
of the Michigan State Teachers’ Association, member of the 
commission on curricula of the National Association of Mu- 
sic Schools, and so forth. He has appeared numerous times 
on the programs of these organizations, giving papers of 
value and importance. 

Albert Lockwood, head of the piano department, is an 
artist and teacher whose reputation is international, having 
supplemented American study by many years abroad, where 
he engaged in concert performances in large music centers 
of America and Europe. He has since ably filled the im- 
portant position which he holds with the Ann Arbor School. 
Associated with Mr. Lockwood in this department is Guy 
Maier, the partner of Lee Pattison and two-piano concert 
playing. Mr. Maier has brought to Ann Arbor a vision of 
concert performance on a large scale and his advanced stu- 
dents are making splendid reputation for themselves. Mable 
Ross Rhead, also of the piano staff, has won wide recog- 
nition as performer and teacher. She has appeared in re- 
cital and as soloist for leading orchestras, always giving an 
excellent account of her talent. On numerous occasions she 
has played the accompaniments for distinguished artists per- 
forming in Hill Auditorium, both in the Choral Union Con- 
cert Series and at May Festival time. Her students are fill- 
ing positions in a manner to fully justify the fine training 
they received under her. Another member of the piano staff 
who has won special distinction is Maud Okkelberg, a grad- 
uate of the School, who also spent several years in Berlin 
and other European cities in extensive supplementary study. 
She is a concert artist of distinction and a_ successful 
teacher. The piano faculty further includes Otto J. Stahl, 
Nell B. Stockwell, Martha Merkle Lyon, Edith Byrl Koon, 
Lucile Graham and Louise Welson. 

The voice department is under the direction of Theodore 
Harrison, noted teacher and baritone soloist. His many per- 
formances in opera in Italy, also concert performances with 
leading orchestras and in recital throughout continental 
Europe and Great Britain, won for him a distinguished posi- 
tion in the field of American musicians. Returning to Amer- 
ica, he continued his concert activities until called to the 
head of his department at the School of Music. Many of 
his students are fulfilling positions of distinction. Chase 
Baromeo and Barre Hill, among the leading baritones of 
the Chicago Civic Opera Company, are his products, while 
other well known artists also are former students of his. 
James Hamilton, tenor, who is associated with Mr. Harri- 
son in the vocal department, has won distinction both as 
singer and teacher. May A. Strong, noted composer, singer 
and teacher, also has brought credit to Mr. Harrison’s de- 
partment, as have likewise Nora Crane Hunt, Grace Johnson 
Konold, Nora Wetmore and Thelma Lewis. 

Samuel Pierson Lockwood, Anthony J. Whitmire, and 
Thelma Newell are members of the staff of the violin de- 
partment. Mr. Lockwood has been at the head of the depart- 
ment for many years. He is a well trained musician, having 
spent many years abroad. Before coming to Ann Arbor he 
had won distinction as leader of the Lockwood String Quar- 
tet of New York and had appeared prominently in recitals. 
He is a successful teacher, and his work in Ann Arbor has 
been conspicuous by reason of his teaching, ensemble work, 
and leadership of the University Symphony Orchestra. Mr. 
Whitmire was a student of Mr. Lockwood and then spent 
several years in Berlin and other European centers perfect- 
ing his art, while Miss Newell also is a valuable member of 
the staff. 

The cello department is fortunate in having at its head 
Hanns Pick, formerly solo cellist of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra. 

Palmer Christian, head of the organ department and or- 
ganist of the University, is a distinguished American per- 
former and teacher. He has held many positions of respon- 
sibility in Chicago, Asheville, Denver and elsewhere, and has 


given concerts in practically every State of the Union. The 
University is fortunate in possessing a new Skinner organ 
which was constructed a year ago at a cost of more than 
$75,000. On this instrument recitals are given each week 
by Mr. Christian and are attended by large audiences of 
students and university folk, as well as the general public. 
No admission charge is made. In this way, during the course 
of a season, practically all of the important organ composi- 
tions may be heard. Mr. Christian is assisted by Margaret 
MacGregor, a fine performer and teacher of recognition. 

Band instrument work is under the direction of Nicholas 
Falcone, who also is in charge of the band of the University 
of Michigan. This organization each season gives several 
concert programs in addition to many out-of-door perform- 
ances. 

The work in theory is in charge of Otto J. Stahl a man 
of wide experience and recognized ability, who has won 
distinction in his chosen field. He is ably assisted by Byrl 
Fox Bacher, Glenn McGeoch, and others. 


Courses in non-musical subjects are provided in the 
School of Music under well known teachers, or may be 
taken in the College of Literature, Science and the Arts of 
the School of Education of the University of Michigan. 

Work in Public School Music is on a high plane under 
the headship of Joseph E. Maddy, organizer and conductor of 
the National High School Orchestra, as well as of the 
summer camp for students of instrumental music at Inter- 
lochen. Associated in this department also are David E. 
Mattern, formerly Supervisor of Music of the Schools of 
Grand Rapids, and Juva Higbee, Supervisor of Music in 
the schools of Ann Arbor, Mr. Mattern devoting his atten- 
tion entirely to the classes in instrumental methods, while 
Miss Higbee has charge of the work in vocal methods. 

On the whole, the faculty of nearly forty musicians is 
made up of distinguished authorities, and students have 
opportunities of working under teachers of distinction and 
their associates who have made reputations of an enviable 
nature for themselves. 





Résumé of Fifty Years of Activity 


of the University Musical Society 


Well Known Ensemble Organizations, Conductors, Singers and Instrumentalists Have 
Participated in Concert Series 


The completion of the semi-centenary anniversary of the 
activities of the University Musical Society, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., calls for a brief résumé of the origin and accomplish- 
ments of the organization during the past half century. 
Fifty years ago Ann Arbor was a small city. The Univer- 
sity of Michigan, from a meager beginning, had made a 
splendid reputation for itself and was known throughout 
the land as a great university of the Middle West. 

Little in a definite way, nevertheless, had been accom- 
plished along the line of musical development. Groups of 
musicians had, apparently, from time to time cooperated in 
giving concerts and in choral singing. In 1879, however, a 
considerable impetus was given to the work in music, and 
through a happy combination of circumstances, the details 
of which are rather hazy, those interested in music in the 
University and in the community pooled their interests and 
organized the University Musical Society. So comprehensive 
were its articles of association that for fifty years hardly 
a change has been made and musical developments of a far- 
reaching nature have been carried on under its provisions. 
For about fourteen years the Society confined its activities 
largely to the giving of choral concerts at which local solo- 
ists participated, occasionally utilizing the services of out- 
of-town performers. Concerts were apparently given in the 
several churches, rotating about from time to time, the 
church choirs forming the nucleus of the concert programs. 
(Gradually out-of-town artists were brought in, and by the 
year 1890 a rather well organized concert series had been 
arranged. 

For the closing event in the series in May of 1894 the 
Boston Festival Orchestra was brought to Ann Arbor for 
three concerts, given on a Friday evening and Saturday 
afternoon and evening. This became the first May Festival. 
The principal works performed were Manzoni's Requiem, 
words by Verdi; Mendelssohn’s Symphony, op. 45; Le Car- 
naval Romain overture by Berlioz; Leonore Overture, No 
3, Beethoven; Woodland Suite, by MacDowell; Piano Con- 
crtos, in E flat by Liszt and F minor by Chopin. The 
participating artists were Emma Juch and Rose Stewart, 
sopranos ; Gertrude May Stein, contralto; Edward C. Towne, 
tenor; Max Heinrich, baritone; Arthur Friedheim, pianist ; 
Felix Winteritz, violinist; Fritz Giese, violoncellist, and 
Van Veachton Rogers, harpist. 


The Festival was a great success, and so enthused were 
its promoters that the following May another Festival took 
place and it was designated as the “Second Annual May 
Festival.” At this time, four concerts were given, and in 
1896 the Festival was lengthened to five concerts, and up 
to and including the Festival of 1904, Emil Mollenhauer, 
with the Boston Festival Orchestra, provided the orchestral 
background, and Albert A. Stanley with his Choral Union 
provided the choral works. At the Festival of 1905, how- 
ever, Frederick Stock and his orchestra came to the front 
and they have continued to be here since that time. Dr. 
Stanley continued to head the Festivai until 1921, when he 
was succeeded by his young and brilliant student, Earl V. 
Moore, who has served in that capacity since then. 

During these years of Festivals a large number of the 
world’s musical stars and organizations have been heard in 
Ann Arbor. The Boston Festival Orchestra appeared in 
fifty-one concerts; Boston Symphony, five times; Chicago 
Festival, three times ; Chicago Symphony, one hundred and 
thirty-one times; Cincinnati, twice; old Detroit Orchestra, 
ten times; Detroit Symphony Orchestra, thirty times; New 
York Philharmonic, once; New York Symphony, three 
times; Philadelphia Orchestra, twice; Pittsburgh Orchestra, 
seven times, and the United States Band and Sousa’s Band 
each appeared several times. Chamber music organizations 
included the Flonzaley String Quartet, nine times; Kneisel 
Quartet, four times; also The English Singers, London 
String Quartet, New York Philharmonic Club, New York 
Chamber Music Society, Prague Teachers’ Chorus, Ukrain- 
ian National Chorus, Russian Symphonic Choir, St. Olaf 
Choir, several times, in addition to numerous other en- 
semble groups. Many great conductors have been heard, in- 
cluding Damrosch, Gabrilowitsch, Percy Grainger, Howard 
Hanson, Victor Herbert, Alfred Hertz, Victor Holst, 
Koshetz, Kunwald, Mollenhauer, Muck, Nikisch, Pauer, 
Stanley, Stock, Stokowski and Theodore Thomas, in addi- 
tion to other distinguished men. 

More than a hundred of the world’s greatest sopranos 
have been heard here, many of them on several occasions, 
including Mary Garden, Galli-Curci, Gadski, Rosa Ponselle 
and Marie Rappold, Fremstad, Alma Gluck, Allen, Austral, 
Frieda Hempel, Florence Hinkle, Nina Morgana, Mme. 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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Salvatore Avitabile, whose present or former pupils— 
Marion Talley, Mario Chamlee, Stella deMette, and others, 
including Pauline Turso, dramatic soprano—have had 
busy seasons, will keep his studio open during the summer. 
Among other students who have been heard in concerts, 
over radio, vitaphone, etc., are Marguerite Riegelmann, 
Sylvia Miller, Evelyn MacGregor, Anna Papa, etc. 

Arthur Baecht, American violinist and pedagogue, 
acted as violin judge in Paterson, N. J., on May 17, and in 
Newark, May 25, tor the Music Contests League of New 
Jersey. Paul Israel, an artist pupil of Mrs. Baecht, ap- 
peared with success at a benefit concert in New York re- 
cently, playing Scherzo Tarantelle (Wieniawski), Baecht's 
arrangement of Fibich’s Poeme, and lhe Bee (Bohm). 

Kate S. Chittenden, dean of the faculty of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Applied Music, New York, has issued a 
circular of six pages containing detailed information re- 
garding the summer course. It opens July 8 with an in- 
tensive Normal course of six weeks, leading to a ‘eacher’s 
Certificate, with private and also class lessons in piano or 
other subjects. Lar Training, Sight Reading and Dictation; 
Harmony, Orthography ot Music, Analysis of Musical 
Form; Applied Pedagogy, Teaching Repertory, History and 
Appreciation of Music, interpretation, with weekly recitals 
by students or guest artists, all this keeps the summer stu- 
dent busy. A syllabus containing needed information may 
be had on request. 

Fernanda Woria, mezzo-soprano, while filling operatic 
engagements in Italy, received the compliments of her fel- 
low artists on the skill with which she made up for charac- 
ter parts and on the perfect mimicry with which she sus- 
tained the roles. Muss Voria, while American, has a striking 
type of Latin beauty, which she would ruthlessly camouflage 
tor the sake of realism in character portrayal. 

Florence Lamont Hinman, Mus. Doc., announces that 
the Lamont School of Music and the Denver Conservatory 
were recently amalgamated; also that Lucile Lawrence and 
John Powell will not function in the impending summer 
course. 

Josef Kallini includes among his engagements this 
season a South American tour with the Manhattan Opera 
Company of New York and appearances in the principal 
cities of the United States with the Polish Opera and Oper- 
etta. Next season will find him fulfilling return concert 
engagemcnts in Chicago, Detroit and other cities. 

William Neidlinger conducted the concert of the or- 
chestra and glee clubs of the College of the City of New 
York last month. assisted by Samuel A. Baldwin, organist, 
and Mrs. Joseph A. Babor, soprano. The ambitious pro- 
gtam contained, as orchestral numbers, the overture to 
Oberon, excerpts from a Mozart symphony, Brahms’ Hun- 
garian Dances and Elgar’s Pomp and Circumstance. The 
glee club sang songs by Robyn, Chadwick, also Brahms’ 
lullaby; Prof. Baldwin played Wagner and Stebbins pieces, 
and Mrs. Babor contributed songs by Ronald, Verdi and 
Massenet. Mrs, Neidlinger’s Chorale Choir of young women 
(from St. Michael’s Episcopal Church) participated in the 
St. Matthew Passion, periormed on May 26 at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, under Dr. Dickinson. 

The St. Rose College Choir, Albany, N. Y., consist- 
ing of 100 girls, assisted by thirty male singers from various 
musical organizations, under the leadership of John W. 
Nichols, presented Elijah to an audience of 2000 people in 
the Strand Theater, Albany, on May 4, assisted by Floyd 
H. Walter, organist, with kdward A. Rice, in charge of the 
college orchestra, and a fine quartet of soloists (Mary Craig, 
soprano; Viola Silva, contralto; Watt Webber, tenor, and 
Frederic Baer, baritone. A list of over 200 patrons and 
patronesses, including Governor Roosevelt and family and 
Mayor John Boyd ‘rhatcher, helped make this occasion a 
social success. ‘this was the second annual performance by 
the St. Rose College Choir, which last year gave the Mes- 
siah. Great credit is due the faculty of St. Rose College 
for arranging all the details of this concert. 

Muriel Tayler, English soprano, who has pursued her 
vocal studies in America under the guidance of Arthur J. 
Hubbard and William Zerffi, recently has had many suc- 
cessful appearances in Florida. One engagement inspired 
a critic to write that “Miss Tayler possesses a beautiful 
voice, trained to the point where art conceals art; she sings 
with a freedom and spontaneity that delight her hearers.” 
On May 7a group of Miss Tayler’s pupils gave a program 
at the Woman's Club in Sanford, Fla. 

Earl Truxell and W. R. Gardner, of the piano and 
vocal department respectively at the Pennsylvania Conser- 
vatory of Music, presented their pupils, Margaret Sipe and 
Ruth Elta Ross, in recital at the conservatory, in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa 

Anita Tully, soprano, had a successful appearance in 
Carnegie Hall, New York, last month. Although she is 
an important member of the staff of diagnosticians of Bel- 
levue Hospital, where she attends to her daily duties, she 
is preparing for the vocal world outside these hours. A 
recital in Town Hall and a dozen concert engagements, are 
planned next season. 

Marie van Gelder, on Mothers’ Day, programmed the 
trio Mother Mine (Dvorak-Arnold), sung by a trio as en- 
core, at her recent Park Central Hotel concert, when Anna 
Ziegler, president of the Guild of Vocal Teachers, also gave 
an interesting talk. Rhea Becker was heard over station 
WNYC, May 22, preliminary to the approaching Decora- 
tion Day, singing Somebody’s Darling, by. Josefine Lamb- 
den Kay. 

Baroness von Klenner, honorary chairman of opera, 
N. F. of M. C., is attending the biennial meeting in Bos- 
ton (June 8 to 16) where she was scheduled to address the 
convention on American Opera and Conditions. 

Jeannette Vreeland, who already is booked for a tour 
of Pennsylvania in October, has added Chambersburg, Pa., 
en October 19, to her list of engagements. 

Claude Warford has gone to his summer vocal school 
in Paris, and expects to enjoy a brief vacation on the -Ri- 
viera before beginning his sessions. Twenty pupils from 
America will join him and Willard Sektberg at the school; 
Alice Atkins, soprano (Chocolate Soldier), Allan Jones 
and William Hain, tenors, are among these. 
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MAUD VON STEUBEN, 
soprano, who will open her fourth season as soloist with the 
Philharmonic Band of Newark, N , on June 26. Mme. von 
Steuben was heard at Madison Square Garden in New Vork 
on May 30, when she opened the National Saengerfest by sing- 
ing the Star Spangled Banner. 


ELSA LEHMAN, 
interpreter of songs of the Sunny South, was the first 
passenger to fly with Charles I. Reid, manager, the day 
after Mr. Reid was licensed as a pilot. “That's the way 
I want to travel,” she exclaimed. Mr. Reid intends to 
take his attractions by airplane when necessary to fill 
emergency engagements. 


MARIO CHAMLEE, 


tenor of the Metropolitan Opera, who recently returned 

from abroad where he was hailed (Paris Times) as “an 

artist in every sense of the word,” and also an “oytstand- 

ing American singing actor.” Mr. Chamlee made his 

debut at both the Paris Opera (in Marouf) and the 

Opera Comique (Manon) within one week, both appear- 
ances being marked with unique success. 








THE MOTHER SINGERS, 
official chorus of the Dayton and Montgomery County Council of Parents and Teachers, which appeared twice 
during the week of May 5 on the program hak by: delegates to the convention of the National Congress of 


Parents and Teachers in Washington, D. 
the presidency of Mrs. R. A. Herbruck 


The {chorus was organized in Dayton, Ohio, last September, under 
pRd Charles Funkhouser is director, and Wenonah Adams, accompanist 


(Photo by Don Wallace.) 


WINIFRED PLETTS, 
soprano, who includes among recent appearances an ap- 
pearance in Yonkers and another before the Jackson 
Heights Music Club. She has been engaged. as soloist 
at the church of Our Lady of Refuge in New York. 
Miss Pletts is now under her own management. 


GRACE CORNELL, 
American dancer, who last year followed a brilliant 
European tour with an equally successful American 
debut. Miss Cornell is spending the summer in Germany, 
for the purpose of acquiring the dance technic of the 
leading terpsichorean exponents of that country and 
w caving that nation’s customs and traditions into a group 
of new dances for her second American season, begin- 
ning in New York in October. She again will share 
her program with Frank Paricer in his Chanson Mimees, 
under the direction of Julia Chandler, Miss Cornell is 
pictured here in a costume worn in a satirical interpre- 
tation of thé waltz mood of 1830 to Stravinsky music. 


JOHN W. CLAUS, 
pianist and teacher of Pittsburgh, Pa., who will hold his 
third summer class season in Los « Ange les, Cal., ¢ 
July and August, in the Beaux Arts fF 
students from the East will accompany ! . Claus to ay 
Pacific Coast, 


THE SITTIG TRIO 
From left to right Margaret Sittig, violnm; Fred V 
Sittig, piano; Edgar H. Sittig, cello. This greatly ad 
mired trio has had its usual successes this winter, having 
played several concerts in New York and many on tour 
As a usual ihing the three play one or two standard 
trios on each program and also several solo numbers 
offered either by the violinist or the cellist, and pr 
ing variety both in the musical idiom and in the style 
of performance. Recent performances of the Sittig 
Trio were: May 20, a concert for - Hackensack 
Women’s Club; 23, at East Orange, N 
a concert for the New York State Bay 

at Lake Mohonk, N.-Y. 


” Convention 
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University School of Music at Ann Arbor 
Holds Its Thirty-fourth Annual Commencement 
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School of Music to Operate Next Year as a Division of the University of Michigan 


The thirty-fourth annual commencement exercises of the 
University School of Music, Ann Arbor, Mich., were held 
at the School of Music on Friday morning, June 7. This 
marked the last separate commencement exercises of the 
School, since, beginning with next year, the University 
School of Music will operate as a division of the University, 
and thereafter degrees, diplomas and other awards will be 
made by the University at the regular University commence- 
ment exercises. 

For the reason that this occasion served as a sort of fare- 
well commencement, friends and patrons of the institution, 
as well as music lovers in general, were present in large 
numbers. An attractive musical program was provided dur- 
ing the first part of service, after which President Charles 
A. Sink introduced the speaker of the day, Harper C. May- 
bee, director of music of Western State Teachers’ College, 
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—Chicago Daily Tribune 
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Mr. Mueller was born at Sheboygan, Wisconsin, 
where he received his first musical instruction. 
Later he studied with Carl Wilhelm Kern, St. 
Louis, and then moved to Milwaukee, where he 
became organist at the Grand Avenue Congrega- 
tional Church. He remained at this church eleven 
years, and his monthly organ recitals were a fea- 
ture of local musical activities. During this 
period, he pursued organ studies under Wilhelm 
Middelschulte and Clarence Eddy. In 1927, Mr. 
Mueller became Minister of Music at the Central 
Presbyterian Church, Montclair, N. J. Recently 
he has had coaching undér Dr. Clarence Dickinson 
in organ and under John Finlay Williamson in 
Voice and Choral conducting. His compositions 
are very musicianly, and show a remarkably keen 
appreciation of just what is needed for both 
church and recital purposes. 


We send music “on examination” 


WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
40-44 Winchester St. 13 East 17th St. 316 So. Wabash Ave. 


who gave the commencement address. Mr. Maybee is a 
distinguished musician and has taken an important part in 
the affairs of the state and national music associations in 
addition to his administrative and teaching duties at Western 
State. 

Following Mr. Maybee’s address, candidates for degrees 
and diplomas were presented by Musical Director Earl V. 
Moore, and the degrees conferred by President Charles A. 
Sink. The exercises closed with the singing of America. 

The Bachelor of Music degree was awarded to thirteen 
young musicians in the departments of voice, violin, piano, 
and organ; Bachelor of Music in Education, to fifteen stu- 
dents; Artist Diploma, one; Normal Diplomas, three; Cer- 
tificate, one, while five awards were granted to students 
who have completed their course of instruction since the 
commencement exercises of last year. 


Resume of Fifty Years of University 
Musical Society 


(Continued from Page 17) 

Muzio and Mme. Nordica. More than fifty of the world’s 
great contraltos have appeared, including Merle Alcock, 
Sophie Braslau, Jeanne Gordon, Mme. Homer, Lenska, 
Marion Telva and Nevada Van der Veer, Matzenauer, 
Schumann-Heink, and many others. Also, more than fifty 
tenors have been heard, including Althouse (four times), 
Chamlee, Bonci, Caruso, Gigli, Roland Hayes, Lazaro, 
Marshall (twice), McCormack (three times), Martinelli, 
Van Hoose (four times), and others. 

Likewise, a hundred or more baritones have participated, 
among them Amato, Bonelli, Chaliapin, De Luca, Middle- 
ton, Basiola, Campanari, Gogorza, Harrison, Hinshaw, 
Holmquist, Howland, as well as others. Among the hundred 
or so pianists who have been heard may be mentioned such 
distinguished artists as Benoist, Busoni, Gabrilowitsch, 
Durno-Collins, Friedman, Grainger, Hutcheson, Leginska, 
Levitzki, de Pachmann, Lhevinne, Hofmann, Ziegler, Albert 
Lockwood, Prokofieff, Rachmaninoff, Samaroff, Maier and 
Pattison, and Paderewski. Of the seventy-five or more 
violinists who have been heard, mention may be made of 
Elman, Heifetz, Kochanski, Kreisler, Luboshutz, Miss Han- 
sen, Miss Rubinstein, Albert Spalding, Ysaye and Zimbalist. 
Likewise, numerous violoncellists, organists and miscellan- 
eous instrumentalists have been heard, including Gerardy, 
Hekking, Ruegger, Schroeder, Casals, Bonnet, Christian, 
Eddy, Guilmant, Kinder, Moore and Renwick. Salvi, harpist ; 
Clark, trombonist; White, cornetist; Haun, flutist, and 
others also have participated. 

A summary of works performed is of interest. Fifty-one 
larger choral works of thirty-three composers were heard 
in one hundred and seven performances; thirty-seven smaller 
choral works by twenty-four composers in sixty-four per- 
formances; fifty symphonies in one hundred and ten per- 
formances ; more than two hundred symphonic poems, eighty- 
six overtures, fifty-two concertos, and fifty-four chamber 
music works. 

Much of the entire literature of piano, violin, violoncello, 
organ, flute, harp, songs and arias, has been covered in this 
series. Many of the individual compositions have been per- 
formed many times each, while the list of individual titles 
numbers more than 2,400. 


A summary of the organizations and artists showing the’ 


activity of the University Musical Society during these years 
is by no means covered by this list. In addition, 1,750 pro- 
grams are included in the various concerts of the University 
School of Music, all of which are complimentary and cover 
well-nigh the field of ensemble and solo music. Many im- 
portant ensemble works were given their first hearing in 
this country at these concerts. A reasonable estimate of the 
total number of works performed at these concerts will 
place them at approximately 11,500. These, added to the 
Choral Union Series, give a grand total of approximately 
15,000 works. Incidentally, the total concert admissions for 
all these years, estimated on a conservative basis would 
amount to the startling figures of approximately three 
millions. 


Casella Violin Concerto Played 
at Boston “Pops” 


Louis Krasner. Gives Brilliant Rendition of 
Beautiful Work 


On Sunday evening, June 9, at Symphony Hall, Boston, 
the program of the “Pop” concert included Casella’s violin 
concerto in A minor. It was played by Louis Krasner and 
conducted, of course, by the composer, who is the regular 
conductor of the “Pop” concerts. 

Although these concerts are called “popular” (“Pops”) 
they are, in reality, a continuation of the winter symphony 
season. There is a concert every night during May and 
June, and they differ from the winter concerts in that they 
are open to the public, not entirely (or in any part) sold out 
to subscribers. This is the forty-fourth season of the 
“Pops,” and it would seem that Boston has, for all these 
years, been setting an example to other American cities in 
holding the orchestra together after the end of the regular 
season. 

The program of this Sunday night concert consisted of 
Beethoven's first, Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Scheherazade Suite 
and the Casella concerto. The symphonic works call for 
no analytical comment, being familiar to all. It need only 
be said that they were splendidly played under the baton 
of this brilliant young Italian composer-conductor, whose 
musicianship and buoyant youth were in evidence. 

These qualities are nu less in evidence in the violin con- 
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certo (which was played on this occasion for the first time 
in Boston.) The work is modern, of course, but sanely 
modern. Its thematic base is pungent, interesting and im- 
pressive, and its developments easily followed. The violin 
part is very brilliant and offered Mr. Krasner many oppor- 
tunities for the display of his broad technical equipment and 
musicianship. Especially notable is the colorful variety of 
the instrumentation which employs every device known to 
the modern orchestrator and carries the music along with a 
sweep that is inspiring. 

Mr. Casella joined with Mr. Krasner in acknowledging 
the very enthusiastic applause with which the large audience 
received this new work. 


Nyra Dorrance Scores with People’s Chorus 


At the first of two complimentary concerts by the People’s 
Chorus, given at Town Hall on the evening of June 6, Nyra 
Dorrance, soprano, who was a member of Geraldine Farrar’ s 
company that gave Carmen in tabloid form, appeared as 
soloist, winning complete success. Besides an aria from 
Faust, Miss Dorrance sang songs by Daniel Wolf, Wintter 
Watts and Molly Carew. She was generously applauded 
by her audience. 

The New York Times speaks of her fine musicianship 
and artistic intelligence, while the Herald Tribune mentions 
her musicianship and expressive ability, plus readily intelli- 
gible enunciation. 
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Donald Pirnie at Springfield Festival 


Donald Pirnie returned to his home town on May 17 for 
his first important engagement there since attaining his 
present reputation. This engagement was as soloist at the 
Springfield, Mass., May Festival. As an interesting co- 
incidence, this is the first time in many years when the ac- 
counts of the festival did not show a deficit. 

Always prominent in the musical life of western Massa- 
chusetts, he was greeted enthusiastically by old and new 
friends who packed the Auditorium to the doors. The 
critics were in hearty accord with the audience, and were 
unanimous in their praise. 

The Springfield Republican said: “There was great in- 
terest in the appearance of Donald Pirnie, who has not 
been heard here in public for some time, though he has 
been creating an enviable reputation for himself throughout 
the whole country. It was quickly to be heard in his ef- 
fective solo in the New Earth that his voice has gained added 
volume and his style has acquired greater finish and author- 
ity. His voice, a high baritone, has plenty of ‘ring’ and 
well filled the ‘Auditorium. He displayed a great deal of 
versatility in his full evening’s work, which included Vil- 
liers Stanford’s fine setting of the Browning Cavalier Songs, 
done with great spirit; Dvorak’s beautiful Songs My Mother 
Taught Me and Martin Shaw’s Brookland Road, with 
Moon Behind the Cottonwood by Cadman for an encore. 
In nothing, however, did the excellent quality of his work 
stand out as in the selection from the finale of the first act 
of Lohengrin, where his singing of the prayer with the full 
orchestral accompaniment, brought out the full volume and 
quality of his voice.” 

The Springfield Union critic wrote: Donald Pirnie was 
greeted with gratifying applause by his many friends and 
admirers. His solo in the cantata had shown them his 
broadened art and this was further shown in his group of 
solos which included Brookland Road (Shaw), Songs My 
Mother Taught Me (Dvorak), and three Cavalier Songs 
(Robert Browning) set to music by Villiers Stanford. Mr 
Pirnie sang with robust tone when necessary and had at his 
command a variety of tonal color. His diction was impec- 
cable and his charm of manner and sincere and thoughtful 
interpretation added to the pleasure of the evening.” 

The Springfield Daily News commented: “Donald Pirnie 
Scores—Probably the greatest attention of the evening was 
focussed upon Donald Pirnie, a Springfield music product 
who has done fine things in the musical field elsewhere. 
Possessing a finely dramatic and rich baritone voice, Mr. 
Pirnie sang with great ease and charm the dashing number 
of the choral and three of Robert Browning’s Cavalier 
Songs, Boot, Saddle, to Horse and Away, King Charles and 
Marching Along. In the closing offering, the prayer and 
finale from Lohengrin, the orchestra, chorus and artists all 
combined to make it the show piece of the evening. Here 
again the brilliant voice of Mr. Pirnie was heard again in 
the prayer.” 


Paulo Gruppe Warmly Welcomed in Canada 

A few translations, culled from the following papers 
after a tour in Eastern Canada last January bear out Paulo 
Gruppe’s high musicianly calibre: “It was one of the most 
interesting concerts ever given in the Jacques Cartier series. 


PAULO GRUPPE 
takes a sleigh ride between 
Canada. 


concerts in Chicoutimi, 


Paulo Gruppe’s technic is perfect. His audience gave him a 
warm welcome” (L’Evénement, Quebec) ; “His concert last 
night was a great success. A concert such as one seldom 
hears. Here is a real artist. His instrument holds no 
secrets for him. His playing is extraordinarily colorful and 
an intense emotion vibrates in every tone” (Quebec Sun) ; 
“Paulo Gruppe’s playing is full of life and personality. He 
has developed a great mastery of the bow” (Quebec L’Action 
Catholique) ; “The Rachmaninoff Sonate was played in ad- 
mirable fashion” (Montreal Le Canada) ; “Paulo Gruppe has 
justified all the advance eulogiums which were bestowed 
upon him. His is a rich musical nature and to express it 
he has a sound bowing and a remarkable technic” (La Patrie, 
Montreal). The Chicoutimi Le Progress du Saguenay said: 
“Paulo Gruppe made his cello sing like only a Pablo Casals 
during a recital program which seemed too short.” 


Regarding Frederick Schlieder Pupils 


Frederick Schlieder, whose method of Creative Music 
Training was so impressively demonstrated at the first 
formal assemblage of his pupils on May 29, wishes to add 
a few facts that escaped the MusicAL Courier reviewer in 
his June 8 report of the event. 

Mr. Schlieder points out that at least nine of the partici- 
pants are at present teachers, a fact that was not known 
to the reviewer. Also that four, Miss Bank (who has done 
most of her studying, both creative and piano, with William 
O'Toole), Miss Costikyan, Mr. Macias and Miss Tobin are 
piano students of Mr. O’Toole, who inseparably links the 
Schlieder principles with his own in his teaching of the 
piano. The others are all it pupils | of Mr. Schlieder. 


Edwin Hughes Returns 


Edwin Hughes, pianist, has returned to New York from 
the South. He will remain here during the month of June, 
preparatory to the opening of his summer master class for 
pianists on July 1. The enrollment in the summer class al- 
ready includes pianists, teachers and musical educators from 
all parts of the United States and Canada 
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‘THERE are many excellent artists with beautiful 
voices on the concert and opera stages today, 
but each decade of musical history brings forth 
only rarely a superlatively great singing artist 
—an individualist who can stir a nation’s 
heart and soul as has Tibbett. 


~ Neri in The Jest ~ 





Concert 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

It seems literally impossible for Tibbett to take the well beaten 
path. In opera he points the way to a promised land out of the 
bondage of meaningless Italianate gesture and singing. In con- 
cert he is almost equally a trail blazer, stamping every song with 
his own personality. —Record, Oct. 24, 1928. 


Dapertutto in Tales of Hoffman NEW YORK, N. Y. 
, This fellow has not found popularity on any trick of fate or 
publicity aid. This is not a fame which is built on quicksand. 
Tibbett is a singer of tremendous powers. He has a truly great 
voice. —Telegraph, Nov. 24, 1928. 





DENVER, COLO. 
Tibbett is one of the few completely satisfying artists. It is possible 
to say that he, in slang, “has everything.” A singer that can build 
a program that ranges from Handel, Brahms and Wagner to “Old 
Man River” from “Show Boat” and lose not one bit of artistry is not 
only an artist but a man of genuine courage. 

—Rocky Mountain News, Oct. 30, 1928. 


BOSTON, MASS. 

He has a fine voice, a baritone of quality, long in range, in power sufficient. 

He has cultivated it with intelligence and assiduity to a high pitch of tech- 

nical excellence. A perfect legato he has made his own, clear enunciation also. 
3reath control, the ability to swell and diminish tone, a neat-—if something 
over-delicate-attack, a pretty pianissimo—all these vocal virtues Mr. Tibbett 
has achieved in considerable degree. —Herald, Jan. 28, 1929 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 

It is possible that a Kansas City audience has been more enthusiastic about a visiting artist 
than it was over Lawrence Tibbett last night in Convention Hall. But not within the mem- 
ory of this reviewer. . . . One thing more: Tibbett is also unafraid. He likes modern 
things, rich and dusky songs like Carpenter’s “Jazz-Boys.” -So he sings them. He had the 
effrontery to follow the humorous “Largo al facto- 

tum” with what he called “another aria,” and the 

other aria was “Old Man River,” from “Show Boat”! 

He was not singing it to be condescending, but because 


he thought it a fine piece of music worth singing. And 
he was correct. —Times, Nov. 13, 1928. - ecord 0 


CINCINNATI, OHIO ] he Tibbett season of 1928-29 a 
Lawrence Tibbett was the conquering hero in the per- 15th and closed at the Warrensb 


formance of “The New Life.” Repeatedly it was . hz . 
necessary to stop the flow of the music to permit audi- during which time he made 56 af 


ence applause. Firm, full, resonant, the Tibbett voice —108 engagements, no postpone 

stood out in all its beauty. Technically accurate, dra- 

matic in a subdued way, Tibbett impressed his listeners 

by his earnestness and scholarly musicianship. It was Management Eva 

vocal achievement of extraordinary merit. sami: poms 
—Enquirer, May 11, 1929. Victor Records 
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LINT 


More than a fine singer, more than a great 
artist, he is a pioneer of a new musical expres- 
sion distinctively American, that is creating 
‘a tremendous influence on the music of this 
country. He has stirred the music world 

as have few of this generation. 


Opera 





PAGLIACCI 

Mr. Tibbett made a deep impression for his interpretation 
of the clown. He made him genuinely awkward, almost 
deformed in his carriage, and he gave a note of pathos which 
is generally lost in the usual treatment which seeks to de- 
velop the comedy element. Mr. Tibbett is rapidly gainirg 
the right to be known as one of the finest actors on the 
American operatic stage. His singing of the “Prologue” 
was received with mad applause. 


—New York Telegraph, Dec. 29, 1928. 


Tibbett sang the loved Prologue in a manner all his own. It 
was done with such perfect art as to seem absolutely natural 
His rich baritone and sure musicianship were displayed to 
marvelous advantage, and before the end the audience broke 

into wild applause and shouts of bravo. 
—= {0S Angeles Times, Oct. 15, 1928. 


THE JEST 
The figure of Tibbett towered over the whole performance. Bound 
to the pillar in the third act, he looked like an Etruscan Dionysus, 
a creature magnificently primitive, and he sang as nobly as he looked. 
Vocally superb, he is dowered with a magnetic and dominant person- 
ality. Every note he sings, every gesture he makes is the expression of 
a mind-state. —San Francisco Examiner, Sept. 18, 1928. 


JONNY SPIELT AUF 
Jonny was in new hands last night. Lawrence Tibbett essayed the black-face 
comedian role which had previously been the lot of the hard-working . . ., and 
with all due respect to his predecessor, brought more authenticity and negroid feel- 
ing into the part than it had so far received. Mr. Tibbett had the advantage of being 
an American and his height and suppleness were better suited to the angular “struttings” 
of the black boy. To any one who has observed the high-stepping, eye-rolling gentlemen 
of color who play the “St. Louis Blues” in a manner all their own, Mr. Tibbett’s Jonny 


= Sar —New York Sun, Feb. 28, 1929. 


THE KING’S HENCHMAN 
Mr. Tibbett provided, on the whole, the best singing 
of the afternoon in a matured and impressive imper- 
sonation of King Eadgar; his lament at the close was 
o., Music Festival June 6th, a eae eee eg Sit page 
° . ° New erald Tribune, Feb. 
ances in recital and 52 in opera a erate 
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And there was Lawrence Tibbett, as Manfredo, prime 

New York favorite here and everywhere. A born singing actor, 

———_—_—— if ever there was one. He touches no role that he does 
not adorn. —Cleveland Plain Dealer, May 1, 1929. 
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ROSA RAISA IN NAPLES. 
In the center picture she is seen with Raffaella Rimini. 


Raisa and Rimini Sail for South America 
Press notices in the Naples papers confirm the cable of 
the MusicaL Courter correspondent in that city, attesting the 
uge success of Rosa Raisa as Norma at the San Carlo 
Op ra. Raisa’s triumph was stupendous, the avdience after 
each scene breaking into tempestuous applause. 
While in Naples, where, it will be remembered, she spent 
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a great part of her childhood, Raisa took many strolls ac- 
companied by her no less prominent husband, Giacomo Ri- 
mini, and her faithful dog, Negra. 

Raisa and Rimini left from Genoa on May 9, on board 
the S.S. Conte Verde for Buenos Aires, South America, 
where they are now singing at the Colon. Raisa is singing 
Turandot, Aida, Norma, Tosca, Rosenkavalier, The Sunken 
Bell and Cavalleria. Rimini is singing the title roles in 
Falstaff and the Barber of Seville, Scarpia in Tosca, 
Amonasro in Aida, Escamillo in Carmen, the Consul in 
3utterfly, Marcello in Boheme and the principal baritone 
roles in Andre Chenier, Rigoletto, and other roles. 

3efore coming back to the United States next fall for 
many concert engagements and operatic appearances with 
the Chicago Civic Opera Company, with which organization 
they will sing throughout the season, Raisa and Rimini will 
spend a little vacation at their home near Verona, where they 
will enjoy horse-back riding, shooting and canoeing, besides 
living a perfect farmer’s life among their cows and fowl. 


Students’ Recital at Blessed Sacrament Convent 


The students’ recital at the Convent of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, New York, on May 23, was an interesting exhibition 
of one of the best methods of music teaching. 

The Perfield Trinity Principles Pedagogy was used and a 
quarter hour of musicianship work began the program, con- 
ducted by the department head, Olive Cleveland Miller. 
Rhythms were played by the teachers and rapidly written on 
the board. Six boys conducted imaginary orchestras with 
complete savoir faire, unerringly following changes of 
meter. A group of small girls played and wrote bird calls, 
through ear, eye and touch. All the students gave an ex- 
hibition of rapid chord spelling and reading, recognized and 
played five kinds of scales and improvised waltzes, marches, 
polkas and folk dances. Two original compositions were 
especially good, an Indian Flute Call and a Lullaby. The 
piano playing of the young musicians was marked by free- 
dom and musical feeling, sure memory and good hand posi- 
tion. 

The Doll’s Funeral by Tschaikowsky, played by Zita Dev- 
lin, and Spindler’s Hunting Song, by Betsy Mills, were re- 
markable for good tone and fine pedaling. Catharine Bowe 
offered Mendelssohn’s Cappriccio Brilliante with Mrs. Miller 
at the second piano. Several pupils of Prof. Carlo Ronchi 
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played four more pretentious numbers, in each case using 
notes. 

The concert hall was decorated with large vases of roses 
and iris. The charming manner and eager response of the 
children were delightful and in every way the success of 
the recital was in keeping with the fine tradition of the 
Blessed Sacrament Convent. 

The names of the pupils who played on the program are: 
Bobbie D’Alton, Amie and Marcel Smith, Joan Kearns, 
Graham Peters, Alice Weil, Margaret Louise Decker, Dor- 
othy Donahue, Buddy Bassler, Helen DeMott, Billy Nolan, 
Mary Dixon, Kate Bradley, Nancy Gilman, Mary Gilman, 
Vera Files, Patsy Silo, Moira Walsh, Joe Keilhauer, Flor- 
ence Delaney, Ann McCarthy, Mary Graham, Doris Olms, 
Zita Devlin, Rose May McCabe, Joan Bassler, Betsy Grant 
Miller, Josephine Doty, Lucille Donovan, Lillian Doty, 
Marthe Keilhauer, Margaret Lynn Keily, Ophelia Labate 
and Inex Labate. 


James Levey to Spend Summer in Europe 


James Levey, Mrs. Levey and their daughter sailed for 
Europe on June 14 on the Minnesota. They will go first to 
London, and later will tour England and the Continent. 
They also expect sometime during the summer to make an 
extended stay in Ireland for the sake of playing golf. Their 
plans are altogether indefinite at present, but they will prob- 
able carry out the schedule of idle wandering that was suc- 
cessfully and enjoyably tried last year and presents no dif- 
ficulties to so experienced a traveler as Mr. Levey, who 
learned his lesson in this field during the years when he 
was leader of the London String Quartet. 

Mr. Levey will return to America to resume his work 
here on October 1. He will be occupied agai at his violin 


JAMES LEVEY, 
former leader of the London String Quartet, who offers 
three scholarships for chamber music players. 


studio, and in the conduct of chamber music classes, both in 
New York and in Philadelphia. He will also be one of the 
faculty for violin and chamber music of the Master Institute 
of United Arts. 

Mr. Levey has been busy this season with some very 
interesting pupils, both in solo work and for chamber music 
study. H. Waldo Warner, noted violin player of the London 
String Quartet, who was widely known as a composer, dedi- 
cated his Suite in Olden Style to Raymond Pitcairn, leader 
of the Bryn Athyn Quartet of Philadelphia, who is a pupil 
of Mr. Levey. This quartet gives eight concerts a year 
and plays such works as the C sharp minor quartet of 
Beethoven and Beethoven’s opus 59, No. 1, in F major, as 
well as the C minor and A minor quartets of Brahms, the 
Schumann A major quartet, and works of equal difficulty. 

Mr. Levey is offering three scholarships for quartet play- 
ing, two for violin and one for cello. These scholarships 
would carry with them complete instruction, so that the 
fortunate winners will be fully prepared for the playing of 
quartets under a master who has had very wide and success- 
ful experience. 


Aida to Open Chicago’s New Civic Opera 
House 


Aida has been chosen to open the new Chicago Civic Opera 
House on Wacker Drive (Madison Street), on the evening 
of November 4, so Manager Herbert M. Johnson announced 
by cable from Berlin, Germany. 

The Verdi work was given at the first performance of the 
Chicago Grand Opera Company on November 3, 1910. When 
the Chicago Grand Opera Company became the Chicago Civic 
Opera, Aida was again chosen for the first performance, on 
November 13, 1922. 


New Manager for Los Angeles Orchestra 


George Leslie Smith, associate manager of the Los An- 
geles Philharmonic Orchestra for’ several years, recently 
was appointed manager of the organization. Mr. Smith has 
returned to Los Angeles after having managed the orchestra 
on its second northwest tour, and is now busy with Dr. 
Artur Rodzinski, the new director, working out plans for 
the coming season. 

Caroline E. Smith will continue as William A. Clark’s 
personal representative and as secretary and treasurer of 
the association. 


Fay Foster Recuperating 
The Musicat Courter has just heard of the painful acci- 
dent received by Fay Foster when she turned her ankle 
while walking in the street, fell and broke her left arm, 
also bruising badly her right hand and knee. She is now at 
her summer home in Lavallette, N. J., recuperating slowly. 

















“Maazel i is a pianist of the front ranks and made his name, as far as 


London is concerned, in five minutes.”—Yorkshire Observer. 
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National Federation of Music 
Clubs Holds Boston Convention 


Sixteenth Biennial Opens Auspiciously—Record Throng in Attendance—Final Contest Winners 


Boston.—This is Festival Week in Boston! The National 
Federation of Music Clubs is holding its Sixteenth Biennial 
Convention, June 8 to 17, and the committee, headed by Mrs. 
Charles D. Davis and Mrs. William Arms Fisher has 
arranged a program lavish in its musical offerings. 

The festival began on Saturday morning, June 8, with 
contests of the student and artist musicians who won out 
in elimination competitions all over the United States and 
came here to show their skill and musicianship before judges 
of national repute. 

The finals were held at Jordan Hall, the New England 
Conservatory of Music, on June 9, and resulted in many con- 
tests so close that it was no easy task for the adjudicators 
to pick the-best out of so much material that was of out- 
standing merit. The winners were as follows: Artist Class, 
violin—Philipp Frank, New York, first, Phyllis Feingold, 
Chicago, second; Piano—Florence Frantz, Philadelphia, first, 
Anabelle Hess, Cleveland, second; Tenor—William Hain, 
New York, first, Norman Pierce, Denver, second; Contralto 
—Virginia Kendrick, Pittsburgh, first, Vera Keen, Roxbor- 
ough, Mass., second; Soprano—Elsie Craft Hurley, Balti- 
more, first, Marie Truitt, Milwaukee, second; Baritone— 
Raymond Eaton, Danvers, Mass., first, Paul Jors, Chicago, 
second. 

The student class winners were: Violin—Ruth Posselt, 
Boston; Piano—Richard Goodman, Baltimore; Male Voice 
—John Janeson, Denver; Female Voice—Betty Dando, Chi- 
cago; Cello—Howard Mitchell, Baltimore; Organ—Virgil 
Fox, Princeton, Illinois. 

Young Philipp Frank, winner of the Artist Violin con- 
test, accompanied by his brother, created a sensation not 
only with the audience but with the judges as well. 

On Sunday there were special services in the morning at 
historic Boston churches. In the afternoon the Handel and 
Haydn Society gave a remarkably fine performance of The 
Messiah at Symphony Hall under the direction of Thompson 
Stone, the soloists being Claire Maentz, Devora Nadworney, 
Charles Stratton and Edwin S. Swain. 

Later in the afternoon a visit was made to the Lowell 
Mason house at Medfield and appropriate ceremonies were 
held in memory of this early American musician. 


THE OFFICIAL OPENING 


The convention was officially opened on Monday morning 
in the Imperial Ballroom of the Hotel Statler, Mrs. Edgar 
Stillman Kelley, national president, presiding. Reports of 
the various Federation officers were heard in due order, but 
most of the day was occupied by extended consideration of 
a proposed revision of the by-laws. The by-laws, as they 
now stand, do not permit any officer of the Federation to 
be elected for more than two consecutive terms. Friends and 
admirers of Mrs. Kelley, appreciative of the excellence of 
her administration of Federation affairs, and her single- 
minded devotion to the cause, urged a revision of this par- 


ticular by-law so as to permit Mrs. Kelley's re-election for a 
third term. After a long and very equal struggle the pro- 
posed revision was defeated, thus terminating Mrs. Kelley’s 
extraordinarily successful tenure of office. 

In the afternoon a concert was given at the New England 
Conservatory of Music by the Choir of the Perkins Insti- 
tute and Massachusetts School for the Blind, Edwin L. 
Gardiner, conductor. An interesting program was effectively 
interpreted, including an attractive work entitled A Summer 
Idyl by Edward Jenkins, a graduate of Perkins Institute 
and New England Conservatory, who was at the piano. 

In the evening a banquet was offered the thousand Feder- 
ation delegates and their guests in the Statler Ballroom. 

Lt.-Gov. William S. Youngman, representing Gov. Allen 
of Massachusetts, made a welcoming address; the six win- 
ners in the Young Artists contests played and were broad- 
cast over the N. B. C. hook-up; Devora Nadworney sang ; 
Elly Ney played; and there was much singing by State 
groups. It was a brilliant and animated affair. Towards the 
close of the evening Mrs. William Arms Fisher, First Vice- 
President of the Federaton, and Boston Biennial Chairman, 
was presented with a diamond brooch, and Mrs, Kelley with 
a diamond studded Federation emblem. a 

[Additional news of the convention will be published in 
next week’s issue.] 


$800,000 Left to 
Music Schools by 
Charles H. Ditson 


Be Devoted to Musical Education in 
America—Eight Colleges Receive 
$100,000 Each 


By the terms of the will of Charles H. Ditson, music 
publisher, who died on May 17, the sum of $800,000 is to 
be devoted to musical education in America. Eight colleges 
will benefit to the extent of $100,000 each; they are 
Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Columbia, the Chicago Musical 
College, the New England Conservatory of Music in Bos- 
ton, the College of Music of Cincinnati, the Ann Arbor 
School of Music of the University of Michigan. In each 
case a fund is established, the income of which shall be 
used in such manner as the officers of the legatees shall 
deem of most benefit, musically, to the schools. 

The Harvard bequest, which is practically identical with 
the others, directs that the money shall be used as follows: 


To 
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Orloff Enthuses Paris 
(Special cable to the Musical Courier) 


Paris, June 6.—Nicolai Orloff had a large audi- 
ence at the Pleyel Hall om Wednesday. Greatest 
enthusiasm was shown for his varied styles of in- 
terpreting the antique, classical and modern music. 
He was particularly poetic in his Chopin. Ten 
recalls and many extra numbers were required. 

dh Lucas. 


Dayton Choir Finishes Successful 
European Tour 
(Special cable to the Musical Courier) 


Paris, June 6.—The Dayton Choir returned to 
Paris, finishing at the Pleyel Hall with the fortieth 
concert of its European tour, and always main- 
taining the same tonal beauty and ensemble work 
of fine style. There were several repeats and also 
extra numbers. The choir sailed eas 7 

ucas. 
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Gigli Again Hailed in La Boheme 
(Special cable to the Musical Courier) 
Hamburg, June 8.—Last night Gigli sang in La 
Boheme at the Staatsoper. It was a veritable tri- 
umph. He had to respond to ten recalls after t 


first act. Ss. 
es, 6 


Gigli’s Sensational Success in Berlin 
(Special radiogram to the Musical Courier) 
Berlin, June 11.—Gigli’s concert at the Philhar- 

monic Hall proved the greatest sensation of the 
musical season here. Five hundred people were 
seated on the stage; a thousand were sent away 
for lack of seats. Gigli gave his usual operatic 
and song recital and was compelled to add fifteen 
encores. At the end of the concert a crowd 
awaited the tenor at the stage entrance and brought 
him on their shoulders to the hotel. G. 


Brailowsky a Success in Australia 
(By special cable to the Musical Courier) 


Melbourne, June 10.—Brailowsky’s Australian 
tour is proving an overwhelming triumph. Cc. 
os 8 


Rimini Scores in Falstaff 


Word has been received to the effect that Giac- 
como Rimini’s debut in Falstaff at the Colon in 
Buenos Aires was a huge success for the popular 
Italian baritone. B. 
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Anne Roselle Wins Personal Success in 
Aida 
(Special radiogram to the Musical Courier) 

Paris, June 7.—The crowded Paris Grand Opera 
tendered Anne Roselle a tremendous personal suc- 
cess. She stopped the performance with the Nile 
aria. The public demanded that it be encored. 
She received fourteen curtain calls. | Debogory. 
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Gabrilowitsch Scores at Brahms Festival 
(Special cable to the Musical Courier) 
Berlin, June 7.—The Brahms Festival, just held 
at Jena, ny, proved the most important mu- 
sical event of the year. The festival was con- 
ducted by Furtwaengler, with Gabrilowitsch and 
Huberman as principal soloists. Gabrilowitsch 
gave an inspired performance of the Brahms piano 
concerto and scored a great ovation which was a 
fitting climax to his triumphal European tour. 


Trask. 
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Patrick Conway Dead 
(By special telegram to the Musical Courier) 
Ithaca, N. Y., June 11.—Patrick Conway, noted 
band master and head of the Conway Band School 
connected with the Ithaca Conservatory, died in 
Memorial Hospital here tonight following an 
operation. (Signed) A. E. B. 





Wassili Leps’ Cantata a Great Success 
at N. F. of M. C. Biennial 


(By special telegram to the Musical Courier) 

Boston, Mass., June 12.—Wassili Leps’ dramatic 
cantata, Andon, was a great success at the Federa- 
tion concert tonight in the ballroom of the Hotel 
Statler. The words, of great beauty, are by John 
Luther Long, author of Madame Butterfly. The 
performance was conducted by the composer and 
was given with chorus, symphony orchestra and 
the following soloists: Lucy Marsh Gordon, so- 
prano; Berrick Schloss, tenor; Ray Gardiner, bass. 

one 











. in establishing and maintaining a chair or chairs of 
music or musical history or musical esthetics, or in estab- 
lishing and maintaining scholarships or fellowships in music, 
or in giving public performances of the musical composi- 
tions of talented students and graduates and, if preferred, 
of other composers.” 

The Harvard fund is to be known as the James Edward 
R. Ditson Endowment, in the memory of the testator’s 
brother; the Yale, Princeton and Columbia funds will be 
called the Charles H. Ditson Endowment. The bequests to 
the four musical schools above mentioned will be named the 
Oliver Ditson Endowment, in memory of Mr. Ditson’s 
father, founder of the Boston Music House in 1835. 

The will also distributed $30,000 among employees of the 
Oliver Ditson Company of Boston, and $10,000 among ¢m- 
ployees of Charles H. Ditson & Co., of New York, in pro- 
portion to the length of their service. 


Opening, Goldman Band Concert 
Draws Great Thron3, 


New March by the Conductor, and Many Encores— 
Children’s Chorus Sings Young America 


Favored by perfect weather, Edwin Franko Goldman 
started his twelfth season of free summer concerts on the 
Central Park Mall, Naumburg Bandstand, on Monday even- 
ing. At 8:45 o'clock, not eighty-thirty as heretofore, the 
popular bandmaster raised his stick to intone the Star Span- 
gled Banner before a throng of at least 20,000 people, who 
completely filled the 2,200 benches facing the bandstand and 
those situated above and behind it. Surrounding the enclo- 
sure were standees several rows deep. 

Among the listeners were Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Guggen- 
heim and Mr. and Mrs. Murry Guggenheim, the donors of 
the concerts; they were welcomed by Mr. Goldman in a few 
well chosen words. 

Following the national anthem the program opened with 
the March of Homage from Grieg’s Sigurd Josalfar, after 
which came the Wagner Meistersinger preiude. These 
brought an encore, a waltz of Brahms. The rest of the first 
half of the program contained a Bach bourree (violin suite) 
arranged by Albert Chiafarelli, March of the Lead Soldiers 
and Rimsky-Korsakoff's Flight of the Bumble Bee. Encores 
following were a Sousa March and the second rhapsody of 
Liszt. The hymn, Nearer My God to Thee, for which there 
had been hundreds of request last season, was next 
announced by Mr. Goldman. 

The second half of the program consisted of a Walkiire 
(Wagner) selection; the usual cornet solo by Dei Staigers 
(which was rousingly encored); the new Goldman march, 
Young America, with chorus sung by 200 children from the 
Hebrew Orphan Asylum; excerpts from Faust (Gounod). 


(Continued on page 29) 


EDWIN FRANKO GOLDMAN, 
who opened his twelfth season of band concerts on June 
10 on the Mall, Central Park, New York City. Of 
the seventy concerts to be given under Mr. Goldman's 
direction during the season, forty will be in Central 
Park and thirty on the campus of New York University. 
The band is “better than ever!” 
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To play or not to play—that is the question with 


musicians and children. 

Everything comes to him who waits—with the pos- 
sible exception of technic 

“Let not thy right hand know what thy left hand 
doeth’—a valuable biblical precept—but not for 
pianists 


The mills of the gods always have been said to 
grind slowly, but in the matter of turning out any 


new celestial musica! material, they seem to be at 


a complete standstill 

Opposite poles—orators who cannot orate without 
putting their hands in their trousers pockets (most 
usual habit at U. S. A.) who cannot 
sing without habit at 
Italy). 


and 
(most 


singers 


gesticulating usual 


Conductors who wax furious over mistakes made 
in rehearsals would save much nervous energy by 
remembering that rehearsals are had for the very 
purpose of. eliminating mistakes. Much better that 
they should occur in the rehearsal than in the per- 
formance. 

6 

\t the end of her year’s course at the Royal 
\cademy of Music in Rome, Phyllis Eileen Barry, 
of Chicago, won the distinction of receiving the 
autograph of Premier Mussolini after a personal 
interview in which the Duce wished her a successful 
career and an early au revoir. 

6 

Caruso’s widow has gone into the business of mak- 
ing individual phonograph records, which, as she 
puts it, “instantly reproduce anything from a greet- 
ing to a sales letter.”’- If Mme. Caruso proves to be 
anything like the record-breaking record-making 
genius that her ianiented husband was, her venture 
will be a tremendous success. 

lhe Canadian headquarters of the Victor Talking 
Machine issues a catalogue of “What Music to Play,” 
during dinner, for bridge, tea time, intimate Sunday 
evening hour, very small folks, etc. In the list 
designated as a “pleasant and subdued background 
for bridge,” there are among other numbers records 
of Rachmaninoff, Casals, Kreisler, and Hart House 
String Quartet. In the “dinner music” section are 
some by the Chicago Orchestra, and Fritz Kreisler. 
The “restful tea hour” has the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, Flonzaley Quartet, and Chicago Orchestra. No 
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suggestions are made for other periods and events in 
the home, so we suggest Three O’clock in the Morn- 
ing, to be played when grandma comes toddling home 
from the night club; Peace, Perfect Peace, to accom- 
pany the quarrels of papa and mama; and Faw Down 
and Go Boom for the festive cocktail party. 


<>—___—— 


La Paloma, Mexico’s favorite song, contains only 
two chords—tonic and dominant—and can _ be 
strummed on almost any instrument by a person 
whose musical knowledge is of the slightest. 
sibly that is the reason the song is so popular among 
our leisure-loving neighbors. 


Pos- 


° 


As interesting as it is surprising is the announce- 
ment that there is to be a Wagner Festival in Paris 
at the Theatre des Champs Elysees with the collabor- 
ation of artists from Bayreuth. How the affair is to 
be managed financially is not so far announced, and 
whether the company is to come from the Wagner 
Festival Theater at Bayreuth, is also not announced. 
3ut one thing is sure, if the Bayreuth Festival Com- 
pany goes to Paris, French music lovers will hear 
such opera as they have never heard before unless 
they have traveled beyond the fortifications of Paris. 

@ —_ 

Jeniamino Gigli’s beautiful villa in Italy, which has 
been pictured in the MusicaL Courier, is beckon- 
ing to the illustrious tenor, but before taking a rest 
he is adding a few sensational successes to his almost 
interminable string, just by way of keeping his hand 
in. Budapest was conquered (Tosca) on May 29, 
and the victory was clinched three days later in a 
3oheme performance. Vienna capitulated to him on 
June 5, when he again sang Rodolfo (Boheme) with 
stupendous success. The Racconto aria in the first 
act was redemanded, as had been the case in Buda- 
pest. From Vienna Gigli went to Hamburg, again 
singing Boheme, and gaining ten recalls atter the 
first act. 

It is perhaps somewhat dangerous to make edi- 
torial comment upon the event of the day before the 
event has come to pass, but at this writing it seems 
sure that the George Washington will have reached 
New York safely, with the Dayton Westmin- 
ster Choir, Mrs. H. E. Talbott, its sponsor, and John 
Kinley Williamson, its conductor, on board. It may 
also be safe to congratulate the choir and those asso- 
ciated with it upon their safe arrival in America after 
their long and arduous journey in foreign lands, and 
to congratulate them all equally upon having so suc- 
cessfully passed the test of European public and 
critical comment. The trip of this organization to 
{urope was as much a spiritual as a musical event, 
and has undoubtedly resulted in bringing to Europe 
a better understanding of America than it has here- 
tofore had. The fact that a country so mercenarily 
inclined as America is reputed to be in European 
lands may still have retained its early pioneer spirit 
of sweetness, beauty and light, has no doubt caused 
considerable astonishment abroad, but it is surely 
well that we should be known as we are in fact, 
and Mrs. Talbott and her associates have aided in 
this. Welcome home! 


Whether or not it is good news that radio station 
WRNY has adopted a non-jazz policy may well be 
a matter of question. Were America not so over- 
burdened with eternal prohibitions, it might be pos 
sible to state unreservedly that this non-jazz policy 
is all for the best. Unfortunately, however, every- 
body in America who has a fleeting idea sets it up 
as gospel truth and makes a valiant and generally 
misplaced effort to impose it upon the whole world, 
or at least the whole American world, for Europe 
is far too wise in its old age to be imposed upon by 
any such self-made, individual philosophy. Neither 
the management of WRNY nor any other individual 
or group of individuals, either musical or otherwise, 
knows whether jazz is good, bad or indifferent. It 
may, as many claim, be leading us straight down hill ; 
it may, as others claim, be leading us to a magnificent 
future of American musical creation. It may, again, 
on the other hand, be just a passing phase of no 
importance one way or the other. WRNY might 
do well to consider the fact that one of the things 
that has aided the progress of jazz in this country 
is the opposition it has aroused. WRNY must feel 
strongly on the subject since it has canceled fifteen 
hours of jazz music at a loss of more than $1,000 
weekly income. One may no longer look to WRNY 
to regale the radio world with Gershwin’s Rhapsody 
in Blue; also, the so-called jazz violin sonata of 
Maurice Ravel will evidently be taboo; likewise 
Stravinsky’s ragtime, Debussy’s Gollywog Cakewalk, 
and a number of other classic works, not to speak 
of the Broadway favorites. 
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Art!—Why Not Music? 


Homer Saint-Gaudens, director of the Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts of the Carnegie Institute in 
Pittsburgh, says that American artists are no 
longer going to Europe as youngsters to study in 
the schools, or as grown-ups who cannot stand 
conditions at home. “We have now,” says Mr. 
Saint-Gaudens, “become independent in our 
ideas and in our work, and so the best American 
artists are at home. Very few good ones are in 
Europe except on vacations. The American art 
colonies in Europe today may be considered 
negligible.” 

Now if American musicians will follow this 
example America will soon arrive at a point 
which may be called self-containing, but it will 
have little result if American musicians who re- 
main at home still submit themselves so com- 
pletely as they have in the past to European in- 
fluences. 

It is a strange and extraordinary thing that 
American musicians have so frequently proved 
themselves unable to do their own thinking. 
Nearly every work that is written by an Ameri- 
can, except works in popular style, is attributa- 
ble to this, that, or the other European school or 
influence, with the result that America has still 
very little evidence of possessing an idiom of 
its own or a manner of its own. 

It is easy to say that, after all, composition is 
only one part of music and that the artist is to 
be considered as quite as important as a com- 
poser. 

The artist is, of course, quite as important as 
the composer, but the artist must have things to 
interpret, and it is generally felt that the artist 
of any land is at his best when he interprets the 
works of his own people. This is, of course, 
not a rule, and some people will say that it is 
not a fact. At the same time one has an idea 
that if the great American artist had equally 
great American compositions in a definitely 
American manner to interpret he would be in- 
spired to heights of interpretation to which 
works coming from foreign lands can scarcely 
inspire him. If there could be a unity between 
artist and composer in the United States in seri- 
ous music as there is in jazz, it is only reason- 
able to suppose that such a unity would give our 
American music a force that it can scarcely 
otherwise attain. As a matter of fact, organiza- 
tions made up of Americans which have toured 
Europe have generally been heralded and pro- 
claimed as being at their best in the interpreta- 
tions of works of American flavor. There have 
been several such, among them Sousa’s Band, 
which won tremendous success with the Sousa 
marches; Paul Whiteman, whose repertoire is 
all American, either as a matter of creation or 
arrangement; The Revellers, whose interpreta- 
tions and arrangements are all American; the 
Dayton Westminster Choir, whose interpreta- 
tions of American music seem to have given 
European audiences a rare and welcome thrill. 
This does not mean that these organizations do 
not interpret classic works as they should be 
interpreted. What it does mean is, that it is 
probable that works of native creation and na- 
tive spirit naturally inspire interpreters to a 
pitch of enthusiasm that could scarcely come 
from foreign made works. It also means, too, 
of course, that Europe gets something out of 
the interpretation of American works by Amer- 
icans, because to Europe American works are 
exotic and have that very exotic charm which is 
such a terrible danger to the native American 
when things are reversed. 

It is certainly a fact that European musicians 
as a class can neither write nor interpret music 
in the American popular style. Jazz, so far, is 
safe from foreign invasion simply because the 
European can neither write it nor play it. It is 
only after considerable residence in this coun- 
try that they learn these “tricks.” It is said that 
the more highly educated the musician, the more 
difficult he finds it to learn jazz, and, especially, 
that those who have very distinct national idi- 
oms of their own are the least able to get a grasp 
of the jazz idiom. 

There is, however, no proof whatever that 
jazz is to be America’s idiom, and what the 
American composer must do to unearth an 
American idiom is, firstly, to remain at home 
for his study and creative work, and, secondly, 
to divorce himself as far as is humanly possible 
from every European influence, or, let us better 
say, from every modern European influence. 
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By the Editor-in-Chief 


MARINE MONOGRAPHS 
Aboard S. S. Mauretania 

This has been a heavenly trip—Meeresstille und 
Gliickliche Fahrt. Nearing the Irish coast after five 
days out, and no one has asked me why the Metro- 
politan does not engage any new “stars,” and whether 
modernistic music is going to endure. 

No musicians among the passengers, not even 
music-lovers. I was the only one who touched the 
fine Bechstein grand piano in the salon. I tried an 
eclectic test and sounded the opening motif from 
Tristan; I followed with the first strain of Vissi 
d’Arte from Tosca; and finally tinkled a few meas- 
ures of the Rhapsody in Blue. Several dozen voyag- 
ers sat about with bored expressions and sipped tea 
and read books. The three grades of music failed 
to make any one show the slightest trace of inter- 
est. Then | knew that 1 was due to experience the 
ideal sea voyage. 

ere 

The only music on board that met with even a 
ripple of response was when the leader of the orches- 
tra made his voice into that of a male soprano and 
warbled the choruses of some of the popular songs 
played by the band. Applause always followed and 
once there was a cry of “encore.” I remembered 
the story of Mozart listening to the Sistine Choir 
in Rome and afterward writing from memory the 
music he had heard. I wondered whether the 
eunuchs sang in it, and whether Mozart liked the 
timbre of those famous male sopranos. Such vocal 
perversion gives me the creeps. 
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And speaking of paradoxes, what would Freud’s 
theory be about the four or five old ladies aboard 
this boat who are all reading the current biography 
of Henry VIIIl? The men mostly read detective 
stories. 
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I finished Claude McKay’s Home to Harlem, and 
Banjo. A clever ink-monger, McKay. He paints 
the colored race as most whites like to imagine it. 
In his version, our black brethren are bent principally 
upon eating, drinking, strutting, and jazzing. The 
pure-blooded darkies of Harlem and the mongrel 
blacks of Marseilles are all the same, except as to 
tintings, yellow, chocolate, brown, mauve, ebony. 
‘The Georgian and the Senegalese, the Mississippian 
and the Algerian, the gentleman from the Congo, 
and the one from Charleston, S. C., are alike irre- 
sponsible; they are driven to frenzy when they hear 
jazz; their brains are in their feet. 

Van Vechten, in his Nigger Heaven achieves a 
more comprehensive portrait of the modern negroes 
as a race. He shows an impressive proportion of 
them thinking and acting as whites; engaged serious- 
ly in business, cultivating and practising the best 
music, reading, producing literature, winning posi- 
tions as composers, authors, lawyers, educators. 
They do not go slumming in the cabarets of Harlem; 
they Jeave that largely to the whites. 

As a matter of fact, the negro cabaret visitor and 
the white cabaret visitor differ only in color. Pale 
face men and women glide and twist and gyrate as 
primitively in Broadway places as the sable-hued 
swain and his “baby” undulate, and shake, and prance 
in Harlem. Whites ape the steps, the language, the 
songs, the dice-games, and the humor of the colored 
population. In morals our race is somewhat be- 
neath the other. 

One of my abiding memories concerns a visit to 
Fiske University, in Nashville, Tenn., where I sat 
down to dinner with the black faculty and several 
hundred black students. So far as the conversation 
and spirit of the occasion were concerned, the affair 
might have been a gathering at a hall in Harvard 
or Yale. I gave a talk on music and was subjected 
afterward to amazing questioning on the part of 
some of the teachers and students, who knew all 
about Bach, Debussy, Schénberg, Stravinsky, and 
the French composers of the moment. 
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McKay’s sketches of fish life in Marseilles are 
vivid, but there is no mention of bouillabaisse, the 
succulent specialty of the place. 
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Far removed in purpose and style from McKay’s 
rude writing, is Beverley Nichols’ Are They the 
Same at Home? It is a book of interviews, about 
sixty in number, done in the sophisticated, smart 
manner which the younger English penmen, whether 
they admit or not, are copying from the better flip- 


pant American essayists. Nichols is a skillful re- 
porter, well-informed and observing. His language 
has polish as well as bite. He manages to tell as 
much about himself as he does about the persons he 
interviews, but in the modern sense that is considered 
good journalism. The Nichols interviews that hold 
musical interest are with Sir Thomas Beecham, Lord 
3erners, Diaghileff, Gershwin, Goossens, John Mc- 
Cormack, Melba, Sir Landon Ronald. Beecham 
tells Nichols that he feels sober and cool while direct- 
ing, and Goossens declares that he conducts himself 
into a state of intoxication. Lord Berners wears 
a mask while motoring about the Riviera because he 
gets tired of looking at his own features. Diaghileff 
has a sixth sense for sniffing out talented composers 
able to write new music for his ballets. Gershwin 
played his piano concerto for Nichols, and that au- 
thor is moved to remark: “As I listened, it seemed 
that the whole of new America was blossoming into 
beauty before me.” McCormack seemed to his in- 
terviewer to be a big, bouncing boy, free from the 
inhibitions that usually beset public vocalists, and, 
“as a singer he is, | think, better today than he has 
ever been.” Melba boasts that her entire career has 
been free of loud singing, the result of early advice 
from Mme. Marchesi. Sir Landon Ronald, when not 
composing, teaching, or conducting, makes a hobby 
of sitting with the judges at Old Bailey and listen- 
ing to murder trials. 

The best of the sketches are those of Arlen, Belloc, 
Benson (who remembers his Dodo now?), Noel 
Coward, George Moore, and Lloyd George. 
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An international crisis seemed imminent aboard 
this English and Englishy ship today. The tea hour 
was on, and the steaming beverage was being passed 
around on deck and in the salons, when someone sud- 
denly asked for coffee! The effect is left to the 
reader's imagination, 

; 

We are not far from the Irish coast at this writ- 
ing. Erin—go-Brahms! 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 
——— 
THE MacDOWELL PRIZE 

Much interest has been aroused by the offer, 
through the generosity of one of the members of 
the MacDowell Club of New York, of $1,000 for 
an unpublished composition in one of the larger 
forms, orchestral, choral or chamber music. ‘There 
have been many prizes offered and won in America, 
and a large number of excellent works have been 
brought to light in this manner. This generous offer 
of $1,000 by the MacDowell Club will no doubt result 
in the unearthing of new master works and perhaps 
a new and heretofore unknown composer. The com- 
mittee is of the best, being headed by Dorothy Law- 
ton, in charge of the music division of the Fifty- 
eighth Street Branch of the New York Public 
Library, and the judges are Artur Bodanzky, Rubin 
Goldmark and Ernest Schelling. Manuscripts must 
be received between July 1 and October 1, 1929, 
and the duration of the work shall not exceed twenty- 
five minutes. 


NEWSPAPER VS. RADIO ADVERTISING 

Of importance to every professional musician is 
the statement of R. W. Babson, a business statistician 
and forecaster, that press advertising brings better 
results than radio advertising. Mr. Babson pub- 
lished a newspaper advertisement in five cities at a 
cost of $3,000, and received 4,000 inquiries in reply. 
He took a $3,000 half hour on the Columbia Radio 
network and received sixteen inquiries, so that the 
proportion in favor of the newspaper advertising 
was 220 to one. Mr. Babson’s figures, according to 
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a special to the New York Times, indicate that each 
reply from the radio cost $166.66, while those in 
the newspaper advertising cost 75 cents each. 
Even though this one trial cannot be taken as being 
completely authoritative or sufficiently comprehensive 
to be entirely convincing, yet it points in a direction 
that has been presumed by a good many advertisers 
who still prefer the press to radio. The matter is 
of interest to every musician, because music is so 
largely used for radio programs. It is now acknowl- 
edged to be the chief radio attraction, and no pro- 
fessional musician can be entirely unaffected, one 
way or the other, by the development of this tremen- 
dous new field of musical production. 
ey ees 
ACTIVITY OF NEIGHBORHOOD 
MUSIC SCHOOLS 
The Welfare Council of New York City makes a 
report of the music in the city’s thirty-eight settle- 
ments. The report is the work of Mrs. Francis 
McElwee McFarland, secretary of the Music Divi- 
sion of the National Federation of Settlements. The 
report fills more than sixty pages, and is complete. 
It begins with an argument as to the value of 
music study, and into these values one need not 
enter here. The value of music study may be taken 
for granted, and it does not seem possible to prove 
it by argument. The houses listed are as follows: 
3owling Green Neighborhood Association, Brooklyn 
Music School, Central Presbyterian Church Neigh- 
borhood House, Christodora House, College Settle- 
ment, Disciples Community House, East Side House, 
Educational Alliance, Five Points Mission, God's 
Providence House, Grace Chapel, Grand Street Set- 
tlement, Greenwich House, Grosvenor House, Haar- 
lem House, Hamilton House, Hartley House, He- 
brew Educational Society, Henry Meinhard Memo- 
rial, Henry Street Settlement, Hudson Guild, Jacob 
A. Riis House, Jewish Center of the East Side, Jud- 
son Memorial Neighborhood House, Madison House, 
Music School Settlement, Neighborhood Music 
School, People’s Home Church and Settlement, Pres- 
byterian Labor Temple, Recreation Rooms and Set- 
tlement, St. John’s Settlement, Strong Place Com- 
munity Center, Stuyvesant Neighborhood House, 
Turtle Bay Music School, Union Settlement, Uni- 
versity Settlement, White Door Settlement, Wil- 
loughby House, Alfred Corning Clark House, Bronx 
House, Church of All Nations, Colony House, Coun- 
cil House, Emanuel Sisterhood, Emmanuel House, 
Federation Settlement, Flatbush Boys’ Club, Helpers 
of Holy Souls, Houston House, Italian Settlement, 
Madison Square Church House, Madonna House, 
St. Rose’s Settlement and Sutton Place House. 
The courses of study are divided into two sorts, 
(1) social music, including general activities, choruses 
and choirs, orchestras, ensemble groups; (2) instruc- 
tion, which includes piano, the stringed instruments, 
theory, rhythm and appreciation. Some of the set- 
tlement houses teach nothing except what comes 
under the head of general activities; others teach 
everything. It is evident from this report that the 
music school settlement movement is active, success- 
ful and far reaching. 
eee ie 


MODEST 


VERDI 


Among the famous composers that Herman Dev- 


ries, artist and critic, remembers, is Verdi. He knew 
him, as the following story relates, when Verdi was 
sixty-seven years old: “Verdi came to Paris in 1880 
to conduct his Aida for the first time at the Opera. 
He was then sixty-seven years old. I remember, 
above all, his unaffected modesty and simplicity, his 
charming manner with all of his interpreters, his 
total self-effacement. After the triumph scene and 
march, the President of France sent for him to come 
to the Presidential box and gave him the Grand 
Cordon de la Legion d’Honneur, the highest honor 
lrance can bestow, for the great of the earth, finish- 
ing with the official salute upon both cheeks. And 
then Verdi returned to the desk and sat down again 
to complete his work. Conductors sat in those days. 
They did not assume the prima donna attitude.” 





In leaving $100,000 to each of eight music schools, 
to be used for the advancement of music in Amer- 
ica, the late Charles H. Ditson, head of the Ditson 
music publishing concerns, showed that he loved 
music for reasons other than the large income he 
derived from its commercial side. Mr. Ditson also 
gave a worthy example to other employers by be- 
queathing $40,000 to employees of the Boston and 
New York houses of Ditson. 

Mr. Ditson realized that in order to foster the 
art of music in this (or any other) country some- 
thing more tangible is necessary than editorial para- 
graphs and after dinner speeches; it is to be hoped 
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that this example will have a widespread effect. 
Those three excellent conservatories, the Chicago 
Musical College, the New England Conservatory of 
Music and the College of Music in Cincinnati, are 
to be congratulated, not only on the fact of their 
being beneficiaries to the extent of $100,000 apiece, 
but also, and more particularly, on the fact that their 
work on behalf of the cause of music in America 
has been of such a character as to commend itself 
to the notice and admiration of a man like Mr. 
Ditson. There is no doubt that in each case the 
fund will be applied in a manner that will do the 
greatest good to the greatest number. 





Tuning in With Europe 


Newman on Spirituals 

Ernest Newman makes an interesting personal 
confession apropos of a recital of negro spirituals 
given by Paul Robeson in London. “Is it,” he asks, 
“something lacking in myself that makes me almost 
completely insensitive to these songs?” and then he 
launches upon the most scathing criticism of the 
spiritual that we have ever read: 

With one or two exceptions, I can see nothing in these 
melodies but the thinnest, barest, flattest commonplace. If 
these spirituals are really America’s folk music, then I can 
only say that America has the wretchedest folk music of 
any nation known to me. Their vogue, at any rate in this 
country, is probably due to causes external to music qua 
music,—a sentimental background of emotion derived from 
our nineteenth century religiosity that found vent from time 
to time in a “revival,” dim childhood memories of Uncle 
Tom and Topsy and the rest of them, memories, not quite 
so childlike and not so dim, of happy hours in the company 
of synthetic black men like Eugene Stratton and Chirgwin, 
and so on. Some reason there must be of the average 
audience’s susceptibility to these mostly despicable melodies, 
but the reason certainly cannot be a musical one. I can 
conceive the spirituals making a peculiar effect of their own 
when sung by real slaves in real cotton swamps; but they 
mostly bore me almost to tears in the concert room, es- 
pecially when they are dressed up, as they are nowadays, in 
reach-me-down harmonies. .. .” 

\gree with this or not, it seems to us that here is 
something that needed saying. The cult of the negro 
spiritual is overdone, and Mr. Newman is right when 
he says that in the concert room it is out of place. 
Moreover, the maudlin sweetness of many negro 
folksongs (as of many German and other folksongs, 
too) is made still more sickly by the sweetness of 
the cultivated voice. The spirituals sung by the 
negro actors in Porgy, for instance, are far less 
offensive to the musician. 

. * 2 
Folk Song and Art Song 

We agree wth Mr. Newman that the craze for 
spirituals, especially in Europe, will pass. We do 
not think, however, that they are essentially worse, 
on the average, than the folksongs of other nations, 
except that, being younger, they have not been as 
thoroughly weeded out by successive generations. 
Also, they suffer more from adulteration. So far as 
the concert hall is concerned, what applies to them 
applies to folksongs in general. Folksongs are the 
wild flowers of music; by the side of art songs they 
are about as appropriate as daisies and buttercups 
are by the side of orchids or gardenias. The only 
exceptions to this are folksong settings by masters 
like Brahms, who have impregnated the species with 
the essence of their artistic personality. 

x * x 
The Dictatorship of the Audience 

The modern German version of the Beggar’s 
Opera (Drei-Groschen Oper), by Bert Brecht and 
Kurt Weill, which has outjonnied Jonny in the 
Fatherland, is now going to Russia, having been 
duly bolshevized by Leo Nikulin, house author of 
the Moscow Satiric Theater. The most peculiarly 
Soviet feature of the production will be the ending. 
\fter Macheath escapes the gallows the audience 
will each evening decide by ballot which of his three 
betrotheds (Polly, Jenny and Lucy) he is to marry. 
So the opera will have three different closing scenes, 
any one of which may be played on any given night. 
This little innovation holds a world of possibilities. 
l-ven the sporting nations of the world, England in- 
cluded, might get really interested in opera, if book- 
ies in the lobby could give appropriate odds on the 
outcome of operatic struggles by popular vote. 
Should Hunding kill Siegmund, or vice versa? A 
little adjustment of the score could easily be made 
to suit the circumstances. On some nights it would 
be nice to see Carmen go back to Don Jose; or Cio- 
Cio-San, instead of committing suicide, might once 
in a while rekindle Pinkerton’s heart. These Rus- 
sians are as full of ideas as a dog is full of fleas. ... 

* * x 


International Politics 


M. Herriot, the former French premier, is paying 


a visit to Hungary—what, to drive a new rivet into 
the “iron ring” around the late enemy? No, to study 
Beethoven documents. The French politician is 
writing a monograph on the great German composer, 
and wants to study the Beethoven relics in the Castle 
of Martenvasa, the property of the Counts of Bruns- 
wick, where Beethoven was a visitor in 1806. If 
similarly engrossing jobs could be found for all the 
other European politicians, Europe would sleep 
easier. 
je 

Internal Combustion 

“If we lived in the Golden Age instead of in the Internal- 
Combustion Age, I have no doubt that many of us would 
indulge ourselves in art for art’s sake; but living, as we do, 
at a time when the struggle to exist in moderate comfort 
is becoming increasingly difficult, the artist who pretends 
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that he is not trying to turn his talent into cash is an 
impudent jackass.”—Compton Mackenzie, Editor of The 
Gramophone. 


To which we might add that any man who pre- 
tends to know the mind of every artist in the world 
is suffering from—the amenities of this Age. 

CS. 
——~ 
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Colombati and Lucchese Honored at Tea 

Mme. Virginia Colombati, New York vocal teacher and 
coach, and Josephine Lucchese, one of her most successful 
pupils, were the guests of honor of Mrs. W. R. Benjamin 
at a tea given recently at her Park Avenue residence. 

More than sixty guests, including many of the most rep- 
resentative names of New York society, attended the affair 
and had the good fortune of hearing Mme. Lucchese sing. 
The talented and beautiful prima donna rendered several 
arias and a number of songs and was the object of great 
enthusiasm and admiration. Mrs. Benjamin was also 
warmly applauded for the excellent way she rendered two 
piano solos. 

Among the invited were: Cav. Francesco Boglione, di- 
rector of the Bank of Naples; Mr. and Mrs. Magno Santo 
Vincenzo, acting Italian Consul General; Lady Armstrong, 
wife of the British Consul General; Arthur Ponsonby, 
Joseph Robinson, British Vice-Consuls; Mr. and Mrs. Louis 
Gouverneur Morris, Mrs. Henry Livingston, Honoria and 
Janet Livingston, Mary A. Benjamin, Major Adolfo Ca- 
ruso, Mrs. Morris De Peyster, Mrs. Henry Harrison, Mr. 
and Mrs. Edward C. Delafield, Amy Schermerhorn, Mme. 
de Weerth, Countess di Sant’Elia, Margherita De Vecchi, 
Mrs. Singer Proctor; Lady Helena Squires, wife of the 
Prime Minister of Newfoundland; Mrs. Eliot Tucherman, 
Mrs. Lewis Nixon, Mrs. Alton Brooks Parker, Mrs. Whit- 
ing Ferris, Mrs. Marius de Brabant, Dr. Thomas Hood, Mrs. 
John D. Ryan, Rachel Rey de Villette, Mrs. Lewis Cruger 
Hasell, Coil. Albert Digney, Lucille Thornton, Eleonora de 
Cisneros, Mrs. T. Charles Farrelly, Mrs. Erasmus Lindley, 
Mrs. Rolfe Floyd, Justine Watson, Mrs. Allan Wallace and 
Anne-Marie Wallace. 


Edwin Evans Visits America 
Edwin Evans was in New York for two days recently on 
his way to the University of Iowa, where he is to give 
lectures this summer, his subject being modern music. At 
the close of his lectures he will immediately leave for the 
Lausanne Music Conference, of which he is the chairman 
of the modern music section. Mr. Evans was born in Lon- 
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don, 1874, and took over music as an exclusive career in 
1914. Before that time he had been writing on musical 
subjects and acting as correspondent for various newspapers. 
He was one of the founders in 1905 of the Society of British 
Composers, and has been very active in the promotion of 
modern music. In 1927 he was associated with Edward J. 
Dent in the founding cf the International Society for Con- 
temporary Music. 


Forty-four Entrants in Chicago Opera 
Scholarship Contest 


Forty-four contestants, ten men and thirty-four women, 
have been entered in the preliminary contest for the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera European scholarships, to be held at the 
Auditorium Theater late in September. 

The American Conservatory of Chicago is represented 
by two students of Karleton Hackett and one of Charles 
La Berge; the Bush Conservatory has entered three pupils 
of Nelli Gardini and one of Erna Rounds; the Chicago 
Musical College will be represented by two pupils of Isaac 
Van Grove; the Gunn School by a pupil of Albert Borroff 
and one of Frank L. Waller, and the Sherwood School by 
seven pupils of Carlile Tucker and one of Irene Pavloska. 

Others are students of the following private teachers: 
Giovanni Sonnino, Mario Carboni, E. Warren K. Howe, 
Liela A. Breed, Hanna Butler, Carl Craven, Mme. Herman 
Devries, Hazel Eden, Alice Prince Miller, Joseph Minerva, 
Fanny Cole Sample, Jean Sarber, Maurizio Scaffi, Eliza- 
beth Stokes, Mary Peck Thomson and Ambrose Wyrick. 

At the preliminary contest, to be conducted by the Society 
of American Musicians by three judges not residents of 
Chicago, not more than ten of the forty-four entrants will 
be chosen for a final contest to be held in October, at which 
time not more than three will be given the scholarship 
awards which provide for a year of coaching and training 
in Italy. The judges of the final contest will be Herbert 
M. Johnson, manager of the Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany, Giorgio Polacco, its musical director, and Roberto 
Moranzoni, senior conductor. 


Slonimsky’s New Work Praised 


The critic of the Boston Evening Transcript offers the 
following remarks about Nicholas Slonimsky’s new song, 
“My Little Pool is truly a little gem. In its short fifty-five 
seconds it makes a very definite and very poetic impression. 
Yes, it is entirely impressionistic, and it is very certainly in 
the simple and old-fashioned key of E flat major in spite 
of all the notational machinery of disguising that fact.” 





Obituary 


MEMORIAL SERVICE FOR S. WESLEY SEARS 

A beautiful service in memory of S. Wesley Sears, former 
organist and choir director at St. James, was held at St. 
James Church on May 28, under the auspices of The Amer- 
ican Organ Players’ Club and the Pennsylvania Chapter 
of the American Guild of Organists. The music of the 
service was under the direction of Henry S. Fry, with the 
choirs of St. Clements, St. James and the Choral Club of 
the Musical Art Society of Camden taking part, as well 
as six well known organists and a small string orchestra. 

Three of Mr. Sears’ compositions held places in the serv- 
ice—Magnificat in D (based on the Fifth Gregorian Tone) 
sung by the combined choirs of St. James and St. Clements 
Churches, with Alexander McCurdy, Jr., at the organ; an 
organ solo, Priere a St. Clement, played by Rollo F. Mait- 
land: bass solo, I Will Call Upon the Lord, sung by 
Lester R. Paton, with Edward R. Tourison, Jr., at the 
organ. 

Other special musical features were as follows: the open- 
ing organ number, “Funerale,” by Sigfrid Karg-Elert, 
played by George Alex. A. West; the two beloved hymns, 
Ten Thousand Times by the Rev. J. B. Dykes (James C. 
Warhurst at the organ) and Jerusalem the Golden by A. 
Ewing (Dr. M’E. Ward at the organ) ; Psalm 27 
(Fifth Tone, Gregorian) sung by the men of St. Clement’s 
Choir, with James C. Warhurst at the organ; Requiem 
Aeternam by Henry S. Fry, sung by The Choral Club of 
The Musical Art Society of Camden; the Bach Cantata, 
God’s Time is the Best, also sung by the Choral Club, with 
Alexander McCurdy, Jr., at the organ; an Organ Solo, 
Cantabile (from Symphony 2) by Louis Vierne, played 
by Alexander McCurdy, Jr., and the anthem, Souls of the 
Righteous by T. Tertius Noble, sung by the combined 
choirs and The Choral Club. The responses, etc., were 
conducted by Lester Paton. The committee in_ charge of 
the service consisted of Albert E. Christie, Edward A. 
Tourison, Jr., and James C. Warhurst. 

Rev. John Mockridge, D. D., rector of St. James, and 
associated with Mr. Sears in that church for fourteen years, 
made the address, in which he characterized this service as 
“a fitting tribute to a great man,” saying also, that in a 
wide experience he had never known of anything quite 
like it, when a magnificent service of worship to Almighty 
God had been arranged by a group of musicians as a tribute 
to a colleague. He paid simple but eloquent tribute 
to Mr. Sears, both as man and musician, saying, however, 
that any eulogy would be farthest from the desire of Mr. 
Sears, who had always gone his way so quietly and unob- 
trusively, but withal so earnestly and competently. 

Every seat in the church was filled and many stood 
throughout this impressive and fitting service, reminding 
one forcibly of the many services, conducted by Mr. Sears, 
when the uplifting religious element was brought out 
through the medium of beautiful music, superbly sung and 
played. M. } 

IMOGENE PEAY 

The musical colonies of San Francisco, Cal., and the bay 
districts suffered an irreparable loss in the sudden death 
of Imogene Genevieve Peay, who died as a result of a heart 
attack following a brief illness. 

Born in New Albany, Ind., she showed a remarkable tal- 
ent at an early age and made her debut in Chicago at five. 
For a number of years she lived in New York, where she 


was most active as a pianist, accompanist and organist. She 
was associated with Yeatman Griffith in his studio. She 
toured the country as accompanist and assisting artist with 
prominent artists. 

Up to the time of her illness Miss Peay held an organ 
position in one of the leading churches in San Francisco and 
acted as coach and accompanist to many singers who sought 
her guidance. She is mourned by her mother and several 
sisters as well as a host of friends and admirers. 

i 3. A. 
EDUARDO MARZO 

Eduardo Marzo, composer, organist and teacher, died on 
June 7, at his home in the Bronx, New York. The deceased 
was seventy-seven years old, and was still acting as organist 
in the Roman Catholic Church of the Holy Spirit. He is 
survived by a widow, two daughters and two sons. 

Mr. Marzo was born in Naples, 1852, the son of Carlo 
Marzo, a journalist. He came to America as a young man 
and toured as a pianist for opera companies and as accom- 
panist for Sarasate, Clara Louise Kellogg and other noted 
artists. Among his vocal pupils were Mrs. Chester A. 
Arthur, wife of the former President of the United States, 
and members of the Vanderbilt, Bourne and other prom- 
inent New York families. He composed masses, vespers, 
cantatas, operettas, anthems, organ and chamber music 
works. He was a Knight of the Order of the Crown of 
Italy, and a Knight of the Order of St. Sylvester. In 1892 
he was elected an honorary member of the Academy of St. 
Cecilia in Rome. 

MAX MOSSEL 

Max Mossel, renowned as a violinist and, in later years, 
as a concert manager, has died in the Hague at the age of 
fifty-seven. It was owing to the concert tours which he 
organized that so many world famous artists have been 
heard in the British provinces. 

The deceased was born in Rotterdam, July 25, 1871. He 
studied violin with Willy Hess and Sarasate and made his 
debut at the age of five in Holland with the Bommel Or- 
chestral Society. His first appearance in England, which 
he afterward made his home, was at the Crystal Palace 
in 1892. Thereafter he made long tours on the Continent 
and in America, returning to England to teach violin at 
the Birmingham and Midland School of Music. 


DR. GEORGE F. BAKER 

Dr. George Faies Baker, Philadelphia financier and for 
many years president of the Academy of Music in that city, 
died at his home in Rosemont on June 3, in his sixty-sixth 
year. Dr. Baker was a director of the Independence Na- 
tional Bank, the Bank of Northern Liberties and the Bank 
of North America and Trust Company. He traced his 
ancestry back to William Bradford, first Governor of the 
Plymouth Colony in New England. 


VIENNESE ORGANIST DIES 

ViennA.—Georg Valker, one of Vienna’s prominent or- 
ganists and musicians, died here at the age of sixty-four. 
In 1887 he succeeded Anton Bruckner to the post of court 
organist,-and later served as conductor of the Boys’ Court 
Choir—the same body which will tour America next season. 
Since 1905 he was professor of organ playing at the State 
Conservatory. He played the organ part for all important 
oratorio performances in Vienna under the most prominent 
conductors, from Hans Richter to Furtwangler. D. B. 


BUDAPEST OPERA’S PRINCIPAL TENOR DEAD 

Bupapest.—Josef Gabor, heroic tenor of the Budapest 
Royal Opera, died suddenly from apoplexy, on the morning 
of the day when he was to have sung Herod to Marie 
Jeritza’s Salome. He was fifty years old. r, 
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Dayton Westminster Choir 
Terminates European Tour 


Returning Home with New Laurels Won Abroad 


The Dayton Westminster Choir returns to this country 
following the termination of what was a triumphal proces- 
sion for the choir and its director and sponsors throughout 
all of Europe. The singers were scheduled to arrive in 
New York this week on the S.S. George Washington. 

The following is a copy of a paragraph of a letter written 
to Mrs. H. E. Talbott, chairman of the board of directors, 
by G. B. Ravndal, American Consul at Hamburg: 

“I wanted to tell you once more my impressions of your 
trans-Atlantic outing which so rapidly is developing into a 
mission of extreme importance. You are rendering a mag- 
nificent service to our own country by proving to a skeptical 
Europe the existence in America of abundant idealism, 
sweetness of soul and culture. You are also introducing 
into a wartorn, disillusioned and not too hopeful part of 
the world some of the faith in Providence in existence, in 
destiny, in society, in oneself—in the eternal fitness of 
things, which is the chief national asset of the United 
States of America. In battering down by your presence, by 
your conduct and by your singing, prejudices which separate 
nations, you are promoting international understanding and 
friendship.” 

This paragraph speaks for itself, and expresses an opin- 
ion that proved to be universal abroad. 

There is a certain touch of envy in the following from 
the Pester Lloyd of Budapest: “Happy America! How 
much better off you are than we are! One cannot keep 
pace with a country which finds the time and the money to 
found and maintain such a phenomenal choir and—last but 
not least—displays spiritual concentration and faith in sacred 
art. One heard a mixed choir of sixty-four members under 
the direction of J. Finley Williamson, a musician of deli- 
cate conception and an absolute master of the technic of 
ensemble singing.” 

It is nice to read such a tribute, and to it must be added 
that in America it is not either the time or the money that 
makes such organizations as the Dayton Westminster Choir 
possible, but the spirit of those who are responsible for the 
ideals by which such organizations exist. 

The Pester Lloyd continues as follows: “The very be- 
ginning gave the first surprise. The song started without 
a tone or a chord having been struck or given in any way. 
This astonishment lasted for the whole evening, because 
these sixty-four marvellous musicians sang, without any 
instrumental help, the harmonious songs of Palestrina, Lotti, 
Bach, Grieg and Dvorak, rendered so terribly difficult by 
couriterpoint, and of contemporary, chiefly American, com- 
posers. This is explained by the absolute ear of the 
singers, to whom the pitch of their own organ at home has 
become part of themselves. Even when this ensemble ren- 
ders songs in a humming tone, there is more ring in it 
than in the open song of other choirs. As to their technic 
of breathing and especially the way it is divided, we have 
never yet heard anything as perfect as that; these long 
drawn, mightily swelling and gradually dying chords can 
only be compared to the vocal mechanism of the organ.” 

Commenting upon the same concert, the Budapesti Hirlap 
has the following to say: “Their singing made the same 
noble and distinguished impression as their appearance. 
They sang spiritual a capella chorals under the direction of 
their conductor, J. Finley Williamson, an excellent musician 
who wonderfully controls the choir with discreet, hardly 
visible movements. We seldom heard such an excellent 
performance by a mixed choir . . .Intonation of an ethereal 





CLARA DAMROSCH MANNES 
(Mrs. David Mannes) 
who is of a family famous in America’s musical life, a 
notable concert pianist on tour with her husband in 
sonata recitals for many years, and co-director with him 
of the David Mannes Music School since 1916. This 
year she was introduced to the public as editor, with her 
husband and Louis Untermeyer, of New Songs for New 
Voices, published by Harcourt, Brace & Co. Her son is 
Leopold Mannes, pianist and composer, and her daughter 
Marya Mannes Mielziner, poet, playwright and critic 


delicacy, richly graduated dynamics and technical perfection 
are the characteristics of their performance ... The con- 
cert was a tremendous success, and the choir had to sing 
several extra songs besides the items on the program.” 

The Pesti Hirlap agrees with the above view: “In our 
part of the world, unfortunately, this perfection of choir 
technic based on the prodigally careful selection of the 
voices and on marvellous technical discipiine is unknown. 
Dayton is a relatively small town of the Union but its 
choir is of an astounding artistic petro and it is no 


on its first curiae tour.” 

The Nemzeti Ujsag comments on the singing of American 
music: ‘Their negro spirituals and the religious songs of 
modern American composers were unforgettable. The child- 
ish variety, liberty, supple artistic form and noble grief 
in the spirituals gripped the whole of the audience. Mr. 
Williamson, the conductor, conducted with such superior 
calm, with such discretion and assurance that we straightway 
wished we could have him in Europe. The great interest 
with which the audience had been looking forward to the 
Westminster Choir was not in vain, and the packed Academy 
of Music granted enthusiastic applause to one of the best 
ensembles of the world.” 

Finally, the Pesti Naplo has this tribute for Mr. William- 
son: “The conductor, J. Finley Williamson, is a sure- 
handed, extraordinarily graceful conductor, a well-trained 
discreet musician who handles the splendid material of 
voices of the chorus at his disposal with great circumspec- 
tion and understanding.” 





I See That 


Mary Garden is to sing with the Philadeiphia Grand Opera 
next season. 

Hope Hampton will make her debut with the Paris Opera 
Comique in Massenet’s Manon on June 21. 

Galli-Curci has been receiving riotous ovations and smashing 
box-office records in the Orient. 

Elisabeth Rethberg is resting up at her summer home in the 
Italian lake district. The end of this month she sails 
for the U. S. A. to fill her engagement at Ravinia. 

Baroness von Klenner is attending the meeting of National 
Federation of Music Clubs in Boston, being Hon. Chair- 
man of Music. 

Arthur Baecht was violin judge in the New Jersey Music 
Contests. 

The first meeting of the National Opera Club, season 1929- 
30, will be in the new quarters, American Woman’s 
Association Building. 

The annual rally of the National Association of Organists, 
New Jersey Chapter, under President George I. Tilton, 
was a fine success. 

Eleanor Searle’s recital brought her much praise, her teacher, 
Caroline Lowe, sharing in it. 

The American Institute of Applied Music, Kate S. Chitten- 
den, dean, is having a series of normal and other recitals, 
and will have the usual summer course. 

The speaking voice, as applied to clergymen, elocutionists, 
and others, is a specialty of Ralfe Leech Sterner’s teach- 





ing. 
Salvatore Avitabile, teacher of Marion Talley, Mario 
Chamlee, Stella ‘de Mette and other Metropolitan Opera 
singers, ‘will continue teaching during the summer. 
William Neidlinger conducted the combined orchestra and 
glee club of the College of the City of New York last 


month. 

Elsa and Aida Paltrinieri, pianists, gave a recital at the 
American Institute of Applied Music June 1. 

Sonja Gorskaja and Sinaida Pallian, concert and opera 
artists, arrived from Europe last week. 

Rata Présent is now in New York and during July and 
August will conduct a concentrated course of study for 
pianists and teachers. 

Ignace Hilsberg sailed for Europe last Saturday. 

A vocal scholarship concert for sopranos by artist pupils of 
Oddone Sommovigo will be given in Carnegie Chamber 
Music Hall next Sunday evening, June 16. 

E. Robert Schmitz will be a piano soloist at the convention 
of the Washington State Music Teacl.ers’ Association 
on June 19 and 20. 

John Bland discusses Vitality in Singing in this issue. 

Ernst Krenek has just completed a new opera, The Life of 
Orestes. 

The Nether-Rhenish Music Festival has been postponed to 
some time this fall. 

Grace Moore is shortly to sing the title role in Manon at 
the Opera Comique in Paris. 
Jacques Ibert’s new opera Persee et 
received at its Paris debut. 

The San Carlo Opera House in Naples has been completely 
modernized. 

Margaret MacConachie has returned to her home in Browns- 
ville, Tex., after her European trip. 

Katharine Arnold is conducting a teachers’ training class in 
the Dunning method at Tiffin, Ohio. 

One of Ernest Schelling’s non-musical hobbies is speed 
motor- boating. 

Albert Spalding is spending the summer at Great Barring- 
ton, Mass. 

Dimitri Tiomkin recently 
compositions. 

Joseph Szigeti is vacationing in Athens. 

Ethel Hayden has made a marked impression on Berlin con- 
cert audiences. 

Ann Arbor’s thirty-sixth May Festival was a brilliant affair, 
and marked, incidentally, the twenty-fifth consecutive 
festival appearance of Frederick Stock and the Chicago 
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LOUIS GRAVEURE, 
who will conduct a master class this summer at the 
Michigan State Institute of Music and Allied Arts, at 
East Lansing, Mich., for five weeks beginning July 15. 
Mr. Graveure also will « give demonstration lectures at 
the Institute four times weekly during this period. 
(© Nickolas Muray.) 





Symphony Orchestra, the twenty-fifth year of service 
of Charles A. Sink, and the close of the fiftieth year of 
the University Musical Society. 

Reinald Werrenrath is building a new summer camp at 
Lake Chazy. 

The Washington State Music Teachers’ Association 
hold a convention at Seattle on June 19 and 20. 
Anna Roberts, a twenty-one year old blind girl, who learned 
music from Braille notes won one of the three Schu- 
mann-Heink master class scholarships in Kansas City. 

The first Goldman band concert of the season on The Mall 
on June 10 drew a huge throng. 

Interesting features are announced for the 
certs to open July 5. 

Yeatman Griftith will conduct his eighteenth consecutive 
season of summer vocal master classes from June 17 to 
August 3. 

Toscanini and the La Scala company have created a sensa- 
tion in Berlin. 


will 


Stadium con- 


Goldman Band Concerts Begin 


(Continued from page 25) 

The new march is written in Mr. Goldman’s characteristic 
vein, is compelling and “snappy” and has a trio that bids 
fair to become very popular. Naturally it was encored, 
after which there were the usual calls for the bandmaster’s 
On the Mall, which was given with the familiar whistling ac- 
companiment by the audience. 

The personnel of the band is practically the same as last 
year, the ensemble, refinement of tone quality and elan be- 
ing, if possible, even finer. An organization of its calibre 
can, and does, hold the prolonged attention of the most pam- 
pered Symphony concert-goers. Mr. Goldman has assuredly 
brought his band to the point of the highest musical re- 
finement. 

The concerts this summer will take place nightly; Mon- 
days, Wednesdays, Fridays and Sundays in the Park, and 
Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays on the campus of New 
York University. As heretofore, absentees will have the op- 
portunity of hearing them over the radio each evening. 


Seagle Returé pue Coast 


Oscar Seagle, baritone, with his wife and Pauline Dobson 
Gold, his accompanist, recently returned from a_ three 
months’ concert tour made by motor. They covered eleven 
thousand miles, went through twenty-one states, were dn 
time for every concert, and drove in the rain only once and 
that on the last day, on entering New York. 

Among the high lights of the trip were a recital given 
seven hundred and fifty feet under ground-in the famous 
Carlsbad Caverns, in New Mexico; a visit to Old Mexico 
during the revolution ; the attendance of the Warner Broth- 
ers’ premiere of The Desert Song in Hollywood, as guests 
of John Boles, the leading man and former pupil of Oscar 
Seagle. Fireworks, searchlights, thousands of spectators in 
the streets watching the arrival of the stars, all this made 
the opening most exciting. 

The Seagles were delighted with the lavish hospitality and 
musical appreciation shown in the West. Mr. Seagle has 
already left for his summer colony in the Adirondacks. 


Stadium Concert Features 


Mrs. Charles S. Guggenheimer, chairman of the 
Concerts, announces details of the plans for the outdoor 
concerts to be given at the Lewisohn Stadium from July 5 
to August 29. Willem van Hoogstraten returns for his 
eighth consecutive year, and will conduct the first three 
and last two weeks. Albert Coates will direct the rest 
of the season. The Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra will 
be used with very slight change of personnel. Among the 
outstanding programs will be: July 17-18, Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony with Jeannette Vreeland, Nevada Van der Veer, 
Fraser Gange and Arthur Hackett as soloists; July 22 and 
23, the Hall Johnson Negro Choir; August 21 ‘and 22, Anna 
Duncan; July 31 and August 1, the Verdi Requiem, with 
Jeannette Vreeland, Kathryn Meisle, Arthur Hackett and 
Reinald Werrenrath as the soloists; August 6, 7 and 8, the 
Denishawns, and on August 12 Pagliacci will be given by 
the American Opera Company. 
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With San Malo Abroad 


San Maio on his arrival in Panama surrounded by his 

family and representatives of the Panama Government 

in front of the special train placed at his disposal by 

the President. Ralph Angell is accompanying San Malo 
on this tour. 


hFrom TEL Excellency the Minister of 
Panama lavana, Dr. Guillermo Andreve, Mme 
Urs lo and the {merican vio 


linist San A who is touring Lat lmerica 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


conductor, and included in the program were the Cesar 
Franck symphony and Widor’s Salvum Fac Populum Tuum. 

The summer session at the Eastman School opens on 
June 24. A majority of the faculty members of the school 
teach in this session, and the curriculum coordinates closely 
with that of the regular sessions except that a considerable 
number of courses are offered to public school teachers of 
music and to teachers of piano and organ. 


- Music on ee Air 








News—Here AND THERE 


John Philip Sousa gave a request program on June 3, 
picking out the favorite pieces of his audiences as judged by 
the many letters he has received. 

The radio convention, held in Chicago in conjunction with 
the music industry, was one of the largest of its kind. At 
the big banquet held on June 5, Schumann-Heink, Charles 
Marshall and Reinald Werrenrath were the three high-lights 
who entertained. 

Sigurd Nilssen and Julia Glass participated in the Scan- 
dinavian program which was sent over WEAF that same 
night (June 5). Mr. Nilssen is an exceptionally fine bass. 

Frieda Hempel and Albert Spalding were among those 
who gave of their talents for the convention held in Atlantic 
City as part of the doings at the National Electric Light 
Association. 

Gershwin’s Rhapsody in Blue can easily be classed among 
the most popular of present day compositions. Its latest 
dress-up was broadcast when the Revelers sang it in quartet 
form on June 5. 

The second half of Cesare Sodero’s opera, Ombre Russe, 
was given on June 3. Perhaps it is because Maestro Sodero 
does not like ‘to “tabloid’’ his work that it was given in two 
parts. We thoroughly agree with the composer. 

The latest gossip is that Judson Radio will eventually find 
its own outlet instead of using other stations. This would 
assure the public regular good concerts, as Judson is a 
source of endless talent. : 

WRNY, the station which allows no jazz, will soon move 
from the Roosevelt Hotel to its own studios in the old 
Chickering Building, now the Curtis Building. 

The most recent of inventions is the one credited with 
correcting all faults of speech and voice range as picked up 
by a microphone, whereby the exact desired effect of what 
an artist wishes to broadcast will be produced by the cor- 
recting device. It will be made from an artist’s studio micro- 
phone test. 

International exchange of programs is being inaugurated 
with programs from Canada when the C. B. S. will handle 
the Kolster programs; besides a large orchestra, Jeane 
Dusseau, soprano, well known to Canadian audiences, is the 
feature. 

During Kathleen Stewart’s absence, Stuart Ross, pianist 
and accompanist for Rosa Ponselle, is doing some delightful 
playing. 

On June 8 a special program was broadcast to Byrd and 
his Antarctic expedition, during which special Harvard songs 
were relayed, and Louise Homer, with the Harvard Quartet, 
gave several groups. 

Ernest Davis, tenor, gave a program on June 9 of the 
works of George Bagby and G. Romilli, two American com- 
posers, much in the public’s eye. 

Dorothy Kendrick was the featured artist of the Baldwin 
At Home program June 9, when she offered an entire Schu- 
mann program. Miss Kendrick has to her credit prizes and 
scholarships galore, all tributes to a fine talent. 

MARGHERITA TIRINDELLI. 


Manhattan Orchestra Concert 


The Manhattan Orchestra, composed of one hundred mu- 
sicians, with Dr. Henry Hadley conducting, made its initial 
appearance at the New York ( ‘oliseum on June 9, in the first 
of a series of concerts to be given at popular prices. 

The performance was greeted with great enthusiasm, de- 
spite the poor acoustics, which caused a pronounced doubling 
and echoing. It is to be hoped that the remaining concerts 
will be given in a place more suitable and worthy of this 
splendid organization. 

The program opened with the Rienzi Overture, by Wagner, 
played with masterly restraint and beauty, and was followed 
by Liszt's Liebestraum. Under Dr. Hadley’s baton, this 
piece, so often interpreted as a saccharine and vague, un- 
eventful dream of half-somnolent passion, became alert and 
new, imbued with fresh and youthful stir of exquisite 
romance, alive and glowing with definite and sublime aspira- 
tions. 

Marie Sundelius, former soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera, was the soloist, replacing Mme. Julia Claussen, who 
was unable to appear because of a severe cold. Mme. Sun- 
delius sang the aria Depuis le jour, from Louise. Her 
beautiful voice and gracious manner were warmly acclaimed. 

Following the Prelude and Love-Death scene from Tristan 
and Isolde, by Wagner, Dr. Hadley’s own composition, the 
Overture In Bohemia, was played by the orchestra, who at all 
times were in sympathetic accord with the distinguished com- 
poser-conductor, revealing with vital and facile response, the 
buoyant and _ spiritual inspiration which Dr. Hadley never 
fails to convey to his audiences 

An excellent and thrilling performance of Tschaikowsky’s 
Fourth Symphony, brought to a close a decidedly successful 
and pleasing concert, with many recalls for the conductor 
and orchestra. 

The next concert will be given on Sunday evening, June 16, 
with Germaine Schnitzer, pianist, assisting. On Sunday, June 
23, Dr. Hadley will give two free concerts at Playland, Rye, 
N.: ¥. 


Laurent Novikoff to Head Civic Opera Ballet 


One of the first announcements of new artists engaged 
for the Chicago Civic Opera to come from Herbert M. 
Johnson, now abroad in search of new material, is the en- 
gagement of Laurent Novikoff to head the ballet. The new 
ballet master was with Mme. Pavlowa for many seasons and 
arranged many of the ballets for her. The Chicago Civic 
Opera will open a ballet school under the direction of Novi- 
koff on September 30, which they plan to make a civic 
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school to develop artists of ‘the dance for the Civic - Opera 
Company as well as to provide material for other institu- 
tions. Twelve scholarships will be offered to deserving stu- 
dents who have not the funds to pay for their education, 
and they in turn will form the auxiliary ballet and assume 


small acting parts in Civic Opera productions. 





German Institute Master Classes Successful 


The master classes in Charlottenburg Castle, arranged by 
the German Institute of Music for foreigners in Berlin, 
have met with much success. The registrations extend to 
forty-two students, which mean all classes are filled to ca- 
pacity. The pupils come from ten different countries 
twenty-nine are American, two English, one Swedish, one 
Russian, one Hungarian, two Finnish, two Roumanian, one 
Swiss, one Dutch, and two Germans living outside of Ger- 
many. 

The number of students had been limited from the start 
by the restriction that only very advanced pupils could be 
——, and that teachers such as D’Albert, Edwin Fischer, 
Gieseking, Carl Schuricht, Szigeti and Hess were prepared 
to accept not more than six pupils each. In consequence of 
this success the management of the master classes is plan- 
ning new classes for next season with an enlarged faculty. 
The classes will also include singers and cellists. A new 
prospectus will be published about the beginning of Septem- 
ber. 


Viola Bridges Gives Second Recital at 
Stephens Studio 

Viola Bridges gave her second recital this season, on May 
27, at the studio of Percy Rector Stephens. She opened 
her program with the aria, Du Christ avec ardeur, of 
Bemberg, in which she displayed a voice of dramatic quality. 
Then followed four Schubert songs, and groups of French, 
modern Italian and English, Miss Bridges displaying in 
these her ability also to sing numbers in a lighter vein. 
Marked progress over her first recital was evident in this 
varied and well-balanced program. Horace Hunt was again 
a sympathetic and understanding accompanist. 


Hadley Conducting in West This Summer 
Henry Hadley has been engaged to conduct during July 


in Denver, Col., after which he will go to the Coast to direct 
a series of concerts at the Sez attle Stadium in August. 
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Institute of Musical Art 
Commencement Exercises 


Sidney Sukoenig Wins Several Prizes 


The commencement exercises of the Institute of Musical 
Art of the Juilliard School of Music were held at Carnegie 
Hall on June 3. The program began with the finale of the 
New World Symphony, played by the school orchestra and 
conducted by Willem Willeke, and terminated with the Over- 
ture to Mignon, also conducted by Mr. Willeke. Both pro- 
ductions were of a sort that caused one to forget that this 
was a school commencement and that the orchestra was a 
school orchestra. There must be about one hundred players 
in the orchestra, and the things which count—tone, precision 
of attack and release, dynamic control, technical clarity— 
were present in notable degree. 

The instrumental soloists of the evening were Sidney Su- 
koenig and Carl Stern. Sidney Sukoenig played the Allegro 
affettuoso from Schumann’s piano concerto in A minor. Mr. 
Sukoenig proved himself to be an excellent musician and a 
first rate pianist. His musicianship was especially outstand- 
ing and was clearly evident in the nature of his interpretation, 
during which he brought out the fabric of Schumann’s beauti- 
fully woven work with a feeling that promises well for this 
young player’s future success. He is a tall young man, evi- 
dently modest, and has a magnetic personality. The orches- 
tral accompaniment was conducted in this work by James 
Friskin, Mr. Sukoenig’s teacher. 

Carl Stern played the Allegro moderato from Jeral’s con- 
certo in A major for violoncello, exhibiting in this beautiful 
work his technical command of his instrument and his ability 
as an interpreter. The ensemble, conducted by Mr. Willeke, 
contained remarkable precision, form and vitality, and there 
was no cause at any moment to offer apologies because the 
whole performance was the work of students. 

Bruch’s cantata, Fair Ellen, was given by the Madrigal 
Choir of the Institute, with Evelyn Schiff, soprano, and Carl 
Diton, baritone, as soloists, and accompanied by the Institute 
orchestra. It was pleasant to see Dr. Damrosch on the con- 
ductor’s stand again and recall old times when, on so many 
successful occasions he stood at the head of the Oratorio So- 
ciety. He was vigorously applauded, as were the chorus, 
soloists and the orchestra. 

There was an address to the graduates by George Mc- 
Aneny, who showed understanding and appreciation not only 
of what Dr. Damrosch has accomplished as an educator but 
also for the philanthropic sponsors of the Institute and of the 
Juilliard School. The evening closed with presentation of 
diplomas and the announcement of prizes. The Faculty 
Scholarship for the best all round student of the year went 
to Anna Auerbach, pianist, with honorable mention to Ar- 
thur Henry Christmann, clarinettist. The Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge composition prize was awarded to Sidney Sukoenig. 
The Isaac Newton Seligman composition prize was divided 
between Louise Talma, Maurice Goldstein and Sidney Su- 
koenig. The Morris Loeb Memorial Prize was divided be- 
tween Carl Stern and Sidney Sukoenig. 

There was a very large audience, much applause, and the 
entire evening was greatly enjoyed. 


May Festival Held in Plattsburg, N. Y. 


The tenth annual May Music Festival at Plattsburg, 
N. Y., was held from May 20 to 25, under the auspices of 
the Clinton County Festival Association. 

Eleven concerts were given, under Charles F. Hudson, 
conductor, with noted artists as soloists. Five recitals, by 
seventy-nine pupils of three schools and eighteen teachers, 
and also concerts by the glee club and orchestras of the 
Plattsburg High School, as well as by local choruses, were 
interesting features of Festival Week. Two programs 
were given by the Plattsburg Symphony Orchestra, one 
especially for school children. 

The two outstanding concerts were the joint song recital 
by Edwin Orlando Swain, baritone, and Phradie Wells, so- 
prano, and the performance of Mendelssohn’s Elijah by 
the Festival chorus and orchestra, and with 
Mr. Swain, and also Marie Stone Langston, contralto, and 
Albert Rappaport, tenor, as soloists. 

All of the soloists did fine work and were cordially re- 
ceived, adding greatly to the general success of the Festival. 


Stoessel Reappointed Conductor of Oratorio 
Society 


At the annual meeting of the board of directors of the 
Oratorio Society of New York, Albert Stoessel was re- 
appointed conductor. Next season, which will be the or- 
ganization’s fifty-sixth year, four concerts will be given 
under Mr. Stoessel’s direction, three of them in Carnegie 
Hall. 

For the opening program on November 11, Judas Macca- 
baeus has been selected. On December 27 the Society will 
give its annual presentation of the Messiah; in February, 
an A Capella program of early and modern music, and at 
the final concert in May, the B minor Mass will be heard in 
its entirety. 


Activities of Mary Lisa Hutchins 


Mary Lisa Hutchins presented a group of her artist pupils 
in recital at her studio in Carnegie Hall, Cleveland, the 
participants being Carolyn Craine, Helen E. Keeffe, Helen 
Louise Ulmer, Mary Kettleman, Jean Brown Baumbaugh 
and Rena Titus. 

Mme. Hutchins, who also is well known in New York 
and abroad, is planning to send Miss Titus, a dramatic 
soprano, and one of her most talented pupils, to Rome, 
where she will appear in grand opera. While abroad Miss 
Titus also is to sing before the King. 


Irma Swift Studio Notes 


Irma Swift, coloratura soprano and well known teacher 
of voice, recently presented several of her pupils in a radio 
recital over Station WRNY, New York. Those who took 
part in the recital were Grace Hall Maher, Marguerite 
Dooling, Esther Kahn, May Haggerty, Lillian Fischer, Mary 
O’Donnell, Janet Campbell and Gertrude Meagher. 
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Instrumental Training, in Grades Below the High School 


The amazingly rapid development of instrumental train- 
ing in the public schools of our country represents perhaps 
the most significant phase in the evolution of public school 
music during the last decade. Hardly seared fifteen years 
ago, it has swept the country. Today practically every 
progressive music department in the country includes in its 
curriculum some form of instrumental training. It is grad- 
ually taking its proper place in the general scheme of school 
music. Its importance is secondary only to that of vocal 
training. The latter, reaching every child, retains its undis- 
puted supremacy as the fundamental doctrine of school music. 

The greatest development has perhaps been witnessed in 
the high orchestra. Many of these organizations 
represent a very satisfactory standard of taste and _per- 
formance. Where that standard has not been reached, 
fault often lies in the fact that the teacher has omitted 
subject his orchestra to a systematic course in ensemble 
training, which will eventually enable him to do justice to 
such a work as a symphony. Another failing frequently 
encountered is, that the teacher is satisfied to present mediocre 
music to his class, because he realizes the technical limita- 
tions of his players. Our aim should be to avoid both 
extremes and to present good music which is within the 
power of the orchestra. 

To attain this object we must give our students a thorough 
technical discipline, combined with the cultural training in 
the appreciation of music. A well defined plan for instru- 
mental training in the graded schools should comprise the 
following elements: A thorough course in vocal music, 
particularly in sight-singing, which should include the 
ments of musical theory, and which continues through the 
first eight of nine sc hool years; instruction in such 
instruments of the symphony orchestra as form the com- 
bination, commercially known as the “small orchestra,” 
namely, piano, strings, flute and clarinet, trumpet and 
trombone, drums and tympani. Oboe, and French 
horn should be included in a well developed system of in 
strumental training When inaugurating instrumental in- 
struction, it may seem advisable to offer at first instruction 
in the instruments less frequently chosen by young people, 
omitting the violin. I would encourage every student of 
a symphonic instrument to take up the study of the piano 
for two years at least 

In class instruction great emphasis should be placed on 
intonation. Time devoted to the training of an accurate ear 
capable of sensing slight deviations from true pitch, is time 
well spent.- The young people should learn to produce per- 
fect unisons in this work, and the frequently encountered 
leniency of teachers toward faults in intonation on the part 
of school orchestras is unwarranted. There is no need and 
there is no excuse for poor intonation in a school orchestra. 
If the teacher will only train his students to concentrated 


school 


ele - 


class 


bassoon 


listening and awaken a desire for clean music, the problem 
of intonation will cease to be a problem. 

In violin instruction, our students have been assisted 
materially toward better intonation by a table representing 
the most frequent finger changes over a string: First finger, 
A and E strings, s—r (B flat—r sharp); first finger, D 
and A strings, E flat (© flat—s); first finger, G and D 
strings, A—E flat (A flat—e); second finger, A and E 
strings, ¢ sharp—G (c—G sharp); second finger, D and A 
strings, F sharp—c (r—c sharp); second finger, G and D 
strings, B—F (sB flat—r sharp); third finger, A and E 
strings, D sharp—a (p—a sharp), p—a flat (pn flat—a) ; 
third finger, D and A strings, G sharp—p (G—p sharp), 
G—p flat (G flat—p) ; third finger, G and D strings, ¢ sharp 

G (c—G sharp), c—G flat (c flat—e). 
finger changes are gradually introduced and made 
Similar tables are used for 


These 
the subject of daily practice. 
the other string instruments. 

Problems in time and rhythm should be practiced on an 
open string. Facility and uniformity of bowing may be 
achieved through having the class play, from memory, scales 
or stereotyped exercises, exemplifying the fundamental 
varieties of bowing and phrasing. 

Having reached a satisfactory technical development, 
which may be expected after one year’s study of wind-in- 
struments and after two years’ work in a string class, in- 
struments of the string section are combined in a multiple 
string quartet or quintet. Very excellent material for the 
quartet is contained in the admirable work, a progressive 
method of string quartet playing, by Alfred Pochon. The 
wood-wind and brass choirs should receive similar training. 
It should be noted that this form of ensemble work is not 
to replace the regular class instruction, which continues 
as before. 

A half year of sectional practice should prepare the young 
player adequately for successful participation as a member 
of a junior high school or grammar school orchestra. At 
this time the young orchestra player may safely devote two 
to three hours per week to rehearsing with the full orchestra, 
one hour for sectional practice and an equal amount of time 
for a lesson in his instrument. Rehearsals should be held 
during school hours. 

The question 
many years ago, is 


music 
being 


of material, a trying problem not 
satisfactorily solved. For class 
instruction we have the courses by Maddy-Giddings (pub- 
lished by C. Conn, Ltd., and the Willis Company), those 
by Mitchell (published by Oliver Ditson) and those by 
Ortmann (published by Carl Fischer), and others. 

From the works of such masters as Bach, Handel, Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, Weber, Mendelssohn, Schu- 
mann, Grieg, Tschaikowsky, and a few others, compositions 
have been selected which these musicians wrote expressly 
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A concert was given 
groups, the program 
began with a Hibernian 
Day, with four quotations 
industrious Mr. Grainger, 


in Detroit by 
three distinct phases. It 
phase in deference to St. Patrick's 

from the arrangements of the 
two of them highly Irish. Then 
came the Singing Club of Central High School, for which 
the orchestra forsook the stage, and a bit of history was 
made by a high school organization sharing a program with 
a major orchestra—for the first time in this realm, our 
tell us. And finally, after the intermission, came bouncing 
and bubbling the Skyscrapers ballet by John Alden Car- 
penter 

The high school club has 
whom the sexes seem to be 
blue jackets and white 
the same scheme in blue 
Seitz, head of the music 
is the leader and organizer of 
youngsters. . 

They sang six numbers, some a cappella, some with piano, 
and some with organ. The boys sang alone and so did the 
and they sang together. In everything they did there 
fine merit-—the merit of accurate intonation. It often 
bothers adult and experienced choirs to stay on pitch with 
out accompaniment and through music, but thes« 
juveniles carried it off with never a sag They are nicely 
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possessing 
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members, among 
The girls wore 
dresses, and the boys carried out 
coats and white trousers. Harry 
department at Central, directed ; he 
this really fine group of 
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evenly divided. 
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SCHOOL CHORUS IN DETROIT 


and full of enthusiasm, and Mr. Seitz’ in- 
dications brought a response that must have heartened him 
considerably. One could not call them an eloquent body 
but they are a great deal more expressive than one would 
expect them to be. Ruth Wilson, mezzo, had the solo line 
in Christiansen’s Beautiful Saviour. They gave Palestrina, 
Mendelssohn, Praetorius, Del Riego and MacDowell and 
did well with every one of them. 

The orchestra’s high carnival, which Skyscrapers brought 
to pass, was the easy equal of what they did with that brave 
composition at a subscription-pair last year. Carpenter, of 
course, goes directly to that vigorous idiom known as “Jazz” 
for his musical ideas, and uses the full resources of the 
orchestra, plus saxophones, banjo, piano, steam-whistle and 
various other rattley-bang contraptions to tell his tale, which, 
apparently, is an allegory of the restless energy that dis- 
tinguished America. He has been loftily successful in 
telling it. Mr. Kolar had the time of his life over it, and 
so, emphatically, did the audience. 

The Grainger numbers were: Colonial Songs, Molly on 
the Shore, Shepherd’s Hey, and, inevitably for St. Patrick’s 
Day, the Irish Tune From County Derry. There’s no great 
need of endorsing these fine things anew, for, as the musical 
world knows, they are resurrections of brave old tunes, given 
new life and substance by the skill of Grainger. The 
Colonial Song is entirely his own. 


disciplined, too, 
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ior their young friends, or which, on account of their ready 
appeal to the young, are acknowledged as particularly 
suitable to first efforts in orchestra playing. No adaptations 
or simplifications are introduced. 

Every composer mentioned in the previous paragraph is 
represented by a sequence of four to six pieces, so arranged 
that they may be effectively rendered as a suite. Since they 
represent typical utterances of these masters, they make the 
young orchestra available as a medium of expression in con- 
nection with a course in appreciation of music. 

The individual numbers of each suite are short, in order 
to avoid fatigue to the lips of the young players of wind- 
instruments. 

A full orchestral score of twenty-two staves is provided 
for every number. The instrumentation: (small orchestra) 
violins 1 and 2, violins 3 and 4 (ad libitum), viola, cello, 
bass, flute, clarinet, cornets 1 and 2, trombone, tympani, 
drums (ad libitum), piano; (full orchestra) the instruments 
named above, and clarinet 2, horns in F, alto in E flat (ad 
libitum), oboe, E flat alto and B flat tenor saxophones (ad 
libitum). 

Every suite but one may be played in the first position 
by the violins. All other instruments are of a similar grade 
of difficulty. 

The fingering is carefully indicated below the staves of 
all string parts. Alternate, more artistic fingerings, marked 
in parentheses above the staff, may be employed, if the play- 
ers are capable of performing in the first three positions. 
A third and fourth (ad libitum) violin part has been added, 
so that these numbers may be effectively performed as violin- 
quartets with piano accompaniment. These ad libitum parts 
may be added with good effect the standard string 
quintet. 

Frequent and minute bowing directions are entered in all 
string parts and the score. The second, third, and fourth 
violin and the viola parts have received contrapuntal treat- 
ment. 

To the regular wood-wind parts (ad libitum) E flat alto 
and B flat tenor saxophones; to the brass section (ad 
libitum) parts for E flat alto are added. An optional pr 
part is intended for a substitute in the absence of tympani. 
B flat clarinets and trumpets only are employed. 

A most extensive system of cues and cross-cues insures 
the rendition of the music by a few instruments with unim- 
paired melodic and harmonic content. 
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What Interlochen Will Do 


to 


for the Supervisor 
By T. P. Giddings 


Director of Public School Music, Minneapolis, Minn. 


The music supervisor of the student who hopes to be 
one, who gets a chance to spend eight weeks at Interlochen 
next summer will return in the fall a wiser and a happier 
man. Nowhere has there ever been gathered together such 
a collection of ways to improve oneself mentally, physically 
and musically. 

There is no need to speak of the place itself. It has 
everything any woodsy place has, with its two lovely lakes 
and the great forest between. Hikes there are for the nimble 
footed, and bathing for those who float easily. Tennis, boat- 
ing, canoeing. 

The most wonderful thing at the camp is the chance to 
hear a great orchestra rehearse. It was a great orchestra 
last summer and it will be a greater one this summer. No- 
where else is there such a chance actually to learn music 
as there is to sit in at a rehearsal, move around among the 
players, score in hand, and'see and hear the music played. 
These boys and girls play well, too—nearly as well as the 
great symphony orchestras, and there is something in their 
playing that the others lack. It is the utter, fiery abandon 
of youth, borne away on the wings of the great music that 
they themselves are making. 

It is given, to few to watch the great in action. What 
of the supervisor in the small town who has had the chance 
to hear but an occasional symphony orchestra concert ? What 
a chance for him to watch a great conductor rehearse a 
fine orchestra day after day! There were several great 
conductors at the camp last summer, each with his differ- 
ing form and quality of greatness. We all had a fine edu- 
cation, watching and comparing their methods and results. 

Then there is the conducting class. While it will be im- 
possible for everyone to conduct the big orchestra, all can 
do it in a way. A curtain will be stretched across the front 
of the stage, each conductor-to-be with his baton and stand 
will line up outside of this curtain, where his antics will not 
distract the attention of the orchestra, and he will conduct 
from his score, make all the motions necessary without the 
responsibility of making the orchestra go. In this way he 
will have a fine practice in directing and score reading. 

The class in Music Appreciation will study the week’s 
program and will sit in at rehearsals, score in hand, and 
both see and hear the music. How much more I could 
have learned last summer if I had only thought to arm 
myself with a score! 

If there is anything on earth that makes lovelier music 
than anything else it is a good band—if it has good band 
music and plays it well. All that has been said of the or- 
chestra can be said of the band. Last summer the band was 
made up of players who doubled in both the orchestra and 
band. This summer the pupils will play in the band and 
will elect it as their principal occupation. 

\ third organization will be there this summer. This will 
be a singing unit of sixty voices who will give an opera, 
an oratorio, and will sing a capella many of the finest vocal 
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selections. The band and orchestra will have to ‘ ‘go some” at the Spring (Beach), Flower of Dreams (Clokey), The pr ns pas . — 
to vie with this organization for sheer beauty of musical Catechist (Hadley), Valse Triste (Sibelius), Lake of m4 S <a ‘som bry Pr 
effect. Dreams, The Swan (Saint-Saéns). eighties. y waft “ his 
There will be methods classes of all kinds—vocal, piano, llion. The first annual concert of the Ilion High Siacaiadl aehinall cake 
piano class, instrumental, instrumental class teaching of all School Band-Orchestra and Girls’ Quartet, F. Fay Swift, in the schools of upper 
the band and orchestra instruments with plenty of pupils to director, assisted by Mr. and Mrs. E. E. Swarthout, with Mount Bethel sei 
practice with, for most of the players will learn some new Jean Douglass and Earle Pudney as accompanists, was ship (Northampton 
instrument while at the camp. 5 I : given at the High School Auditorium. Co., Pa.), his training 
Yes, the camp can do a lot for the music supervisor and foe: the siesic teaching 
we hope that a lot of you will come. The old saying of Ohio fessi d 
ee hesis Clee ie dear k ; profession was secure 
1e hospitable pioneer, e can eat you but we cant sleep _ : i he S N 1 
Se P 1 Youngstown. The second annual all-city school Mu- in the State Norma 

you,’ 1s as yet true of Interlochen, and we hope that you ‘ “Sen . . . : School S dsb 
itl i] | “I sical Festival was given here under the direction of the chool at Stroudsburg, 

will enroll early enough to allow us time to build you a ; : = P & ll Univ 
music department of the Youngstown Public Schools a., Cornell Univer- 


place to sleep. : : : : ; wi . : 
ar ie (Grover C. Yaus, director; Gertrude Gamble, supervisor of sity, Columbia and 


vocal music, and Thurza Sutherby, assistant supervisor of New York University. 

General Notes vocal music). _ The following program was presented : Mr. Rosenberry has 
N J March, Alumni (Zamecnik) ; overture, The Talisman been particularly fortu- 
ew Jersey (Brockton) ; Intermezzo, L’Arlesienne Suite de Concert nate in his experience, 
Newark. A concert by the combined glee clubs and (Bizet); Selection, The Red Widow (Gebest); March, which is as follows: 


orchestras of the Newark public high schools was held at The Cheer Leader (Zamecnik). The boys’ chorus, made emg FH aye beep Upper -r a Wenn. 
the Mosque Theater. ackson Kinsey, baritone, was th up of 500 sixth and seventh grade boys, gave the following ship -0S; head of Department of English, Wester- 
J mb sag Pati . : leigh Collegiate Institute, New York, N. Y., 1910-11; 


soloist, and the following program was given: I ‘Am Music program under the direction of Miss Sutherby: Sun and . 7 s t ‘ K 
(Smith), In the Morning (Grieg), Olaf Trygvason (Grieg), Wind, A Conversation (Grant-Schaefer); Trees (Ras- Supervisor of Music, East Stroudsburg, Pa., 1911-15; 


Symphonic Tone Poem (Sibelius), Hear Me! Ye Winds bach), The Spanish Gypsy (A. Saleza), My Road_(Wood- teacher of music, summer sessions, Girard College, 
and Waves (Handel), Invictus (Huhn), Waltz, In the ford Haynes). The girls’ chorus, made up of 500 sixth ae 1915-19; Seperrone of Musi, Bayo 


Vienna Woods (Strauss), The Dancers (Lacome), March and seventh grade girls, also under the direction of Miss . 4 i , 
from Tannhauser (Wagner), Good-night, Good-night, Be- Sutherby, gave these numbers: Sleeping Beauty (Harvey teacher of music, East Stroudsburg State Normal 
loved (Pinsuti), Jerusalem, O Turn Thee (Gounod). Gaul), Thine Eyes (Eduard Lassen), Morning Song (Ralph School, summer session, 1921; teacher of music and 

The Newark ‘Public Schools Music Department includes: — L. Baldwin), Trees (Pauline Meyer). The combined member of the administrative staff, Pennsylvania Sum- 


Louise Westwood, director; Florence L. Haines, acting di- Junior High School boys’ glee clubs gave the following moe Session for Music Supervisors, West Chester. Pa., 
rector; Belle Tiffany Sutherland, Jennie L. Gifford, Alberta program under the direction of Miss Gamble: Boating 1922-24; State Director of Music, Department of Public 
"y Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa., 1926-. 


E. Waterbury, supervisors; R. A. Laslett Smith, Central Song (Bohemian Song), Hunting Song (Highland Folk on, $ L720 

High; Marian M. Beane, Central High; Jenny L. Robin- Song), In Venice (F. Paolo Tosti). The combined Junior _ In addition to his other activities, Mr. Rosenberry 
son, Barringer High; Philip Gordon, South Side High; High School girls’ glee clubs offered these selections: is connected with the Music Club of Reading, Read- 
Florence Cafferty, East Side High; Paul H. Oliver, West Were You There (Negro Spiritual), The Daffodils (E. ing, Pa., secretary, Music Foundation, Harrisburg, Pa., 
Side High. Hermes), Cradle Song (A. Gretchaninoff). The All-City and Kiwanis International. 

The Concert Committee was as follows: R. A. Laslett High School Band played: March, The Fairest of the 
Smith, chairman; Philip Gordon, Marian M. Beane, Florence Fair (Sousa), Overture, Lustspiel (Keler-Bela), Suite, A 
Cafferty, Paul Oliver, Jenny Robinson, and Florence L. Love Episode in Birdland (Bendix), Selection, Tann- Pennsylvania 
Haines. pe (Wagner), a . oe ceo : pe State College. The Penn State Thespians have just 

le instructors of school choruses (by schools) tollows: given a performance of Gilbert and Sullivan’s comic opera, 
New York Adams, Gertrude Gleason, Anna _Kline, Nellie Thomas; Pinafore. Maurice Darcy directed the staging and iecien 

Cortland. The annual concert by the Girls’ Glee Club Bancroft, Olive Grubb, Eleanor Kreitler; Chaney, Myrtle and Richard W. Grant directed the music. The Penn 
and Orchestra of the Cortland Normal School was given Baker, Juna Tullsen; Chaney Jr, High, Mary Maltbie; State Little Symphony Orchestra of twenty pieces furnished 
under the direction of Pauline A. Meyer. Ruth E. Dowd Cleveland, Helen Hipple; Covington, Helena Hastings ; the accompaniments. 
was accompanist, and Lewis Markham, violinist. The fol- Delason, Gladys Rice; imag a” tia “an ei 
lowing program was given: A Song of the Sea (G. War- High, Laura Lyman, Alice Marsh; arding, argaret : 
ing Stebbins), Still as the Night (Carl Bohm), The Lass Fulton; Hayes Jr., High, Elizabeth Frack, Mary James; Washington , . ; ; 

With the Delicate Air (Dr. Thomas A. Arne), Overture, Hillman, Pearl Attig; Jackson, Alice Quirk; Jefferson, _Spokane. From time to time in every city, regardless 
Caliph of Bagdad (Francois-Adrien Boieldieu), God of All Gertrude Pfaff; Lincoln, Rose Parilla; Madison, Janice ©! location or size, there happen incidents that are moment- 
Nature (Tschaikowsky), Lift Thine Eyes, from Elijah Barrick; McKinley, Lettie Bell; Monroe, Sophie Green-  OUS In their epoch-making history. Such an incident was the 
(Mendelssohn), Minuet (Boccherini), Song of India (Rim- berg; Myrtle, Mae Ralston; Parmelee, Eva Wilson; Prince- Concert at the armory, when 200 young persons trained in music 
sky-Korsakoff ), Spanish Dance No. 4 (Moszkowski), Mar- ton, Sadie Baird, Clara Trunkey; Sheridan, Ruth Strahl; 1 more than forty northwest high schools, were assembled 
ishka (Hungarian Folk Song), Go Ask of the High Stars South Avenue, Alice Gustavesen; Stambaugh, Agnes 45 the Northwest High School Orchestra and presented a 
Gleaming (Mexican Folk Song), The Call of Home (Lon- Fleming; Taft, Sarah Miller; Tod, Novella Lane; Wash- Program of high-class music. , 
donderry Air), The Drummer Boy’s Song (French Folk ington, Ruth Flannagan ; West Side, Carrie Reed, Natalie It is almost an impossibility to convey the impression 
Song) ; violin solo, The Old Refrain (Kreisler): The Year’s Richards; Woodrow Wilson, Allien Holden, Sarah Miller. ¢( ‘ontinued on page 34) 
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those young people made—the boys in dark suits in con- 
trast to the vivid frocks worn by the girls, and which 
made the stage picture a colorful one. Long before 8:15, 
when they marched single file to their places on the stage, 
the armory was virtually filled. The balconies held rows 
two and three deep, while many stood on the main floor 
during the lengthy program. 

The orchestra rose en masse when the conductor, Glenn 
H. Woods, of Oakland, Cal., reached the conductor’s stand, 
and an ovation greeted him from the audience. Mr. Woods 
is the type of person who inspires. He smiled genially in 
recognition of: the greeting accorded him. 

The concert was held in connection with the Northwest 
Music Supervisors’ Conference and Inland Empire Educa- 
Association, which had been in session here for a 

Introduced to the audience as responsible for the 

this initial venture were Letha L. McClure, 
director of music in Seattle; Anne Landsbury 
Beck, first vice-president, University of Oregon, Eugene, 
Ore.; Joseph A. Finley, second vice-president, superintend- 
ent of Music, Oregon City, Ore.; Edna L. McKee, State 
College, Pullman; Roy E. Freeburg, treasurer, University 
of Montana, Missoula; Robert R. Walsh, auditor, Franklin 
High School, Portland, Ore.; Grace E. P. Holman, Spokane, 
supervisor of music; George A. Stout, Lewis and Clark 
High School; C. Olin Rice, North Central High School ; 
George L. Scott, Hillyard High School, and John Dicken- 
son, conductor of Grade School Orchestras. 


tion 
weck. 
success of 
president, 


Wisconsin 

Appleton.—W hat is believed to be the only choral and 
instrumental ensemble presentation of its kind ever staged, 
featured the program for National Music Week at the 
Lawrence College Memorial Chapel. More than 1,000 chil- 
dren from the public and parochial schools of the city of 
Appleton and‘from the rural schools of Outagamie County 
participated in singing a difficult choral program with only 
a short preliminary rehearsal under the direction of Dr. 
Earl Baker. 

The week’s program arranged by Dr. Baker opened Mon- 
day evening with a demonstration of the class method of 
violin instruction conducted by Frances Moore, assistant in- 
strument supervisor of the Conservatory; 150 children 
from St. Joseph’s school participated. Exhibition of string 
work done in the junior and senior high schools of the 
city followed, while the concert was concluded by a group 
of three selections played by : composite orchestra made up 
of all three groups, with E. Moore conducting. 

On Tuesday night a perth cantata, Rip Van Winkle, 
was sung to a capacity house by 400 children from the 
fifth and sixth grades of the city schools, with Earl L. 
Baker conducting, assisted by Irene Bidwell and Evalene 
Bell in double piano accompaniment. Dr. Baker’s boy choir 
of twenty-two voices presented a group of difficult four-part 
harmonies with splendid musical style. 

E. C. Moore, professor of instrumental work at the Con- 
servatory, conducted a lecture-concert Wednesday evening, 
using children of the public and parochial schools to demon- 
strate class playing of wind instruments. Following the 
demonstration, the Appleton Senior High School Band 
played. To close the program, the Lawrence College Band 
played three .concert numbers. 

Friday was given over to a project, new in the state— 
the first annual Outagamie County music clinic, demonstrat- 
ing the work done in the rural schools by graduate music 
supervisors. Carol Short and Lorene Fredericksen are hand- 
ling the work. A lecture-demonstration of unison singing with 

rades one to four was presented by Dr. Baker, followed 
« a demonstration of fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grade 


voices in three-part mixed chorus work. In the evening 

a demonstration, with 800 rural children in choral work, 

drew crowds that could not be accommodated in the chapel. 
G. 


* * * 


School Publication 


Southern California Music Company 

Musician’s Book of Knowledge, by Clifford A. Caton 
—70 pages, paper cover, a book for music supervisors, di- 
rectors of bands, orchestras, and choruses. Takes up the 
questions of conducting, interpretation, instrumentation, seat- 
ing plans, transposition, band formation for marching, and 
a number of other subjects of interest to the supervisor who 
is in instrumental work. 


Arthur P. Schmidt Company, Boston and New York. 


Schmidt Orchestra Series—Seven selected composi- 
tions which can be played by any combination, and in- 
cludes piano and solo violin. 

Six Folk Tunes for Violin with piano accompaniment 
by Ruth Laighton. The Pupils’ First Position Album, a 
collection of pieces and studies for violin. Splendid for a 
beginner on this instrument. 

Concert of the Months—A musical entertainment by 
G. A. Grant-Schaefer. Introduces Father Time and the 
Twelve Months from January to December. No part work; 
fine for junior high school. 

The Adventures of a Doll-Child—A musical story in 
one act. Words and music by G. A. Grant-Schaefer; sing- 
ing, speaking, and dancing characters. 


Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 

The Glenn Glee Club Book for Girls—Edited by Ma- 
belle Glenn, president of the Music Supervisors’ National 
Conference, and Virginia French. 124 pages, including many 
folk-songs, sacred numbers. This book has been prepared 
to meet the need for music of medium difficulty which will 

make an imaginative appeal to girls of junior and early 
high school age. Intended to lift the work of school glee 
clubs out of the common class. 


Carl Fischer, Inc., Boston, New York a::d Chicago. 


Step by Step—A course in theory and practice for the 
young piano student. Elementary and second-grade work 
by Elizabeth Fyffe. In three books: Book I—-Elementary ; 
Book II—First Grade: Book III—Second grade. 

Writing Drills and Theory Work—For the young 
piano students. Book I, Book II, and Book ITI. 

Progressive Rhythmic Band Music Folio—Favorite 
compositions, dances, and folk-songs for piano, orchestra 
percussion instruments, and optional class singing. Intro- 
ductory word and lyrics by Jane Kerley. Piano arrarige- 
ments by Clarice Giddings, and the orchestrations by Fran- 
ces Taylor. One of the best of recent methods of gaining 
rapid and lasting results through rhythmic approach. Only 
the best music has been considered, ae ere by Bach, 
Schumann, Schubert, Tschaikowsky, Gabriel-Marie, Bee- 
thoven, etc. Represents the most serviceable and worth- 
while book of its kind which has come to the notice of 
this writer. 

Public School Loose Leaf Method—For individual 
and ensemble study of orchestra and band instruments. A 
progressive and practical teaching plan for class instruc- 
tion. Designed for the gaining of speedy playing ability 
for, and competent musical understanding of, the essential 
needs of ensemble performers. The brass choir has been 
arranged by John A. O’Shea and Fortunato Sordillo, both 
of Boston; other choirs have been arranged by Carl E. 
Gardner. Each instrument has a series of five lessons 
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each, 


including special general reference folder for each 
period. 


* * * 
Cincinnati Conservatory to Cooperate with 
Interlochen Camp 


The Cincinnati Conservatory of Music will cooperate this 
summer with Columbia University, of New York, and the 
University School of Music at Ann Arbor, Mich., in the 
joint summer school at the National High School Orchestra 
Camp at Interlochen, Mich., which will be directed by J. E. 
Maddy. Not only will a number of high school students, 
who make their homes in Cincinnati and receive their musical 
instruction at the Cincinnati Conservatory, swell the num- 
ber of students at the camp, but the Cincinnati Conservatory, 
under the directorship of Bertha Baur, has appointed A. R. 
McAlister, well-known band leader, to direct classes in band 
leading and drum majoring, and William Maylor, a former 
pupil and later member of the faculty of the Cincinnati 
Conservatory, to direct the courses at the camp this summer 
in History of Music, Harmony, and Ear Training. 

Vladimir Bakaleinikoff, who is solo viola player and as- 
sistant conductor of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra and 
a member of the Artist Faculty of the Cincinnati Conser- 
vatory, will be at the camp as instructor of orchestral con- 
ducting and will probably direct some groups in ensemble 
playing. M. Stolarevsky, also a member of the viola section 
of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, will teach viola as a 
part of the Cincinnati group of teachers who are giving in- 
struction at the camp this summer. 


Concert of Old Sstiisieniitlte Given at Oberlin 


An unusual concert was heard recently in Warner Hall 
at the Oberlin (Ohio) Conservatory of Music, when Mau- 
rice Kessler, professor of violin, gave a lecture-recital of 
compositions and instruments of the sixteenth and seven- 


MAURICE KESSLER 
professor of violin at Oberlin Conservatory and mem- 
ber of the Conservatory Trio. He is touring the country, 
giving lecture-recitals on music of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. 


teenth centuries, with the participants dressed in costumes 
of the period illustrated. 

Mr. Kessler is a specialist in music played on these old 
instruments, and on this occasion the audience was treated 
to an interesting and artistic program, consisting of a group 
of French dance tunes on the vielle; English dance tunes, 
presented by an ensemble of five recorders; numbers for 
viola d’amore, viola da gamba, and the clavichord, and a 
group of madrigals. 

Other recent appearances for Mr. Kessler were in recital 
at Denison University, Granville, Ohio; before the Rowfant 
Women’s Club of Cleveland, and at Berea College, Berea, 
Ky. 
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PIUS X SCHOOL OF LITURGICAL MUSIC 


COLLEGE OF THE SACRED HEART 
133rd Street and Convent Avenue, New Yerk 
THIRTEENTH SUMMER SESSION—JUNE 25 - AUGUST 3 


COURSES OFFERED 


GREGORIAN CHANT; THE LITURGY; 
COURSES I, Il, Hl; 


PIANO. Registrations, 


JUSTINE WARD METHOD OF TEACHING MUSIC, 
GREGORIAN ACCOMPANIMENT; ADVANCED CHIRONOMY: HAR 

COUNTERPOINT; MUSICAL THEORY—LESSONS i Me ae ORGAN, VIOLIN, 
une earlier i 


1430 Kimball Bldg. 


GIRVIN INSTITUTE OF MUSIC AND ALLIED ARTS 


CHICAGO’S NEW SCHOOL 


ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 
Catalogues cheerfully mailed on request 
“The Quality of Its Faculty Reflects the Standard of the School” 


RAMON B. GIRVIN, Pres. 


A. J. WESTRATE, Mgr. Phone Wabash 2293 











Founded 1867 


desired—Cathedral 1334. 





UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Maintained by the University Musical Society 


ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


Eart V. Moore, Musical Director 
Catalog and special information from Charles A. Sink, President 


Burnet C. Tuthill, 


(incinnati Conservatory ~ «Music 


AFFILIATED WITH THE UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
Over three score years in the front rank of American Music Schools 


Piano, Voice, Organ and all Orchestral Instruments, Opera, Orchestra, Theory. 
Composition, Public School Music (accredited), 


Degrees, 
ideal Dormitories on ten-acre campus 


BERTHA BAUR, President and Director 
Genera! Manager 


“ ges, 
Drama and Dancing 
Diplomas and Certificates granted 


Highland Ave., Burnet Ave. & Oak &t., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 














AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Chicago’s Foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art 


Catalegue Mailed Free Maxine Loehr 


Eminent Faculty of 120 


John J. Hattstaedt, President 
Karleton Hackett, Adolf Weidig, Heniot Levy, Associate Directors rik Kahlson 
Kimpatt HA, Cuicaco, IL. 


Beatrice Kline 
Viste & Viola 


Andrew Marsh 








FRANKLYN CARNAHAN SCHOOL 
MUSIC AND EXPRESSION 


FRANKLYN CARNAHAN, (Director )—Pianist 
15333 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Piano 
Ruth Richardson Cello 
Michael Arnstein 


Voice 
Grace Toy David- 


son 
Edythe Louise Pratt 
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ape =o ay Caldwell 
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Harmony Band & Orchestra 
Lois Cheney a omy 
Chase ilton G. Niergarth 
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REVIEWS 


New Works by Sarah Coleman Brag- 
don.—These are all of them teaching 
pieces, and from the evident musical 
ability and melodic gifts shown in them, 
it seems that it must be regretted that 
Mrs. Bragdon’s more pretentious compo- 
sitions are not being made available for 
the public. These little gems for chil- 
dren are published by the Boston Music 
Company, Arthur P. Schm‘dt and Clay- 
ton F. Summy, and the list is quite ex- 
tensive. The Cuckoo’s Call is a piece 
of a very simple sort, evidently intended 
for very little children, and The Quail, 
which is included in the same volume, is 
of similar sort and is woven together 
with the cuckoo call. The Singing Harp 
and Clouds are both of them exercises 
in broken chords, and with crossing 
hands. There is also in the second of 
these pieces an example of slurs and 
staccato notes that is not any too com- 
mon in material of this grade. These 
pieces belong to a set of six, of which 
* the other titles are Rain, Indian Dance, 
Hollyhocks, A. Merry Little Breeze. 
They are all of them very picturesque, 
Rain being an excellent imitative work 
with a single note in the left hand re- 
peated staccato and some staccato notes 
also for the right hand. The Indian 
Dance is of real Indian flavor and very 
attractive. Hollyhocks is quiet and in- 
troduces as an exercise a ser‘es of wide 
skips for the hands, and A Merry Little 
Breeze is a merry little tune which chil- 
dren will certainly like. 

In another book is a_ set entitled 
Happyland Sketches, consisting of six 
pieces as follows: A Summer Lullaby, 
On Tiptoe, An Autumn Day, Morning 
Bells, Drifting Leaves and Red Robin. 
They are all in the same easy grades and 
very well constructed with an eye to 
teaching, but at the same time with an 
eye to musical beauty and attractiveness. 
Finally, there is a set of four short pieces 
entitled In a Garden, with the separate 
titles, Pansies, Forget-Me-Nots, Poppies 
and Johnny Jump-Ups. They are all 
four of them two- voice counterpoint ex- 
ercises, and as such are very valuable. 

Mrs. Bragdon has a real gift for com- 
position, and evidently also an apprecia- 
tion of the needs of the teacher. She is 
unusually successful in combining real 
musical effect'veness with the quality of 
the miniature etude. 


(Carl Fischer, Inc., New York) 

The Technic of the Baton, by Albert 
Stoessel. An authoritative addition to 
the literature on conducting. 

(Edward Schuberth & Co., New York) 


Three pieces for violin and piano, | 
Paul Stoeving.—They are numbers 7, 
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and 9 of a collection entitled “One-Time 
Thoughts,” whatever that may mean. 
The separate titles are A Frolic, A Lam- 
ent (A_Faded Flower), and Dance Cap- 
rice. The music of all three of these 
pieces is of moderate difficulty, the most 
difficult of the three being Dance Caprice. 
All three of them, however, are well 
suited to teaching as well as public per- 
formance, and their attractive melodies 
should find favor with both player and 
public. 
(Oliver Ditson Company, Boston) 


Moving Pictures, a set of easy piano 
pieces with text by Sarah Coleman Brag- 
don.—These are of the very easiest grade, 
using, however, two hands (alternating 
part of the time) and using bass as well 
as treble clef throughout. The words 
are picturesque and amusing and sure to 
attract the children, and the tunes fresh, 
gay and singable. This is first rate teach- 
ing material by a composer who has had 
much experience. 


(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 

An Invitation, a chorus for mixed 
voices, by Adolf Weidig.—Mr. Weidig, 
noted more as a teacher than as a com- 
poser, though unjustly, for his talent is 
equal to his technic, and that is saying 
much, has chosen verses by Clinton Scol- 
lard for this brilliant chorus, his opus 83. 
It is marked “joyously,” and it begins 
“Heigh-ho and Heigh-ho! Heigh-ho and 
Heigh-ho! I have chosen this day to be 
up and away”—from which one conceives 
a very clear idea of the sort of+music 
that it is and the sort of sentiment that 
it conveys. Such music with such senti- 
ment is justly popular, for though human- 
ity does like to be stretched upon the 
rack of grief by a Tschaikowsky occa- 
sionally, humanity likes still more fre- 
quently to be stimulated by what is 
bright and joyous. That is what this 
poem is, and Mr. Weidig has succeeded in 
an extraordinarily brilliant manner in 
putting the character of the poem into 
music. Without giving the chorus any 
difficulties that are likely to be forbidding, 
he has put a wealth of variety into. the 
vocal structure, and has arranged his 
parts so as to get the maximum of effect 
with a minimum of effort. This is a very 
fine composition, and does its composer 
credit. 

(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 

Quartet for Stringed Instruments, by 
John Alden Carpenter.—Mr. Carpenter, 
of course, needs no introduction to Mu- 
SICAL Courter readers, either as a_ tech- 
nician or a man of ideas. He knows how 
to write and he has things to say, as he 
has proved frequently in the past. This 
quartet shows him in interesting vein, a 
little less chromatic perhaps than some- 
times in the past, and with some curious 
rhythmic developments, not jazz-like but 
quite as complex as some of the jazz fan- 
cies. The quartet is in three movements, 
to be played without pause. The middle 
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movement is an adagio with mutes, part 
of it being in common time and part of 
it in five fourths. The final moderato is 
full of breadth and variety, and the ap- 
proach to the coda curious and original. 
Altogether, the quartet should be wel- 
come to chamber music organizations. 


(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 


Two Florentine Sketches for piano, by 
Lee Pattison.—These sketches are enti- 
tled Morning Songs on the Arno and 
The Clown, and both of them are extra- 
ordinarily orig’nal and_ effective—which 
is not always the same thing. The Morn- 
ing Songs on the Arno offers some ex- 
amples of peculiar bar rhythms used in 
a peculiar manner, but somehow suggest 
the old familiar Italian idiom. The idea 
of the three beats of some old dance pre- 
decessor of the waltz is constantly car- 
ried out in spite of the fact that there is 
really no three time in the piece, which 
alternates between 7-8, 8-8 and 6-8. 

The Clown is a vivace dance of strong 
rhythm, and very effectively illustrates 
the picture that we all of us carry in our 
minds of the clown. This thing has been 
done so often by such an endless number 
of composers, good, bad and indifferent, 
that it would seem to be a matter of the 
greatest difficulty to say anything new 
on the subject, yet Mr. Pattison has been 
extraordinarily successful in presenting 
the matter in an entirely new light. This 
seems to be, and no doubt is, the simple 
result of this composer’s natural original- 
ity of feeling and the technical equipment 
that renders it possible for him to put 
his thoughts properly on paper. It is 
needless to say that both of these pieces 
are thoroughly pianistic, though by no 
means easy. 

The Blue Danube Waltz, arranged for 
soprano by Estelle Liebling.—Miss Lieb- 
ling thoroughly understands the art of 
vocal arrangement and has: made this 
waltz-song attractive, effective and vocal. 
The principal melodies of the Strauss 
waltz have been used either in the voice 
or the piano, and there are additional em- 
bellishments by Miss Liebling that add to 
the effectiveness of the whole. 


(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 

The Art of Expression for the Violin, 
by A. H. Weisberg. A valuable discus- 
sion of the various elements of expres- 
sion with actual examples. While in- 
tended for the violinist, it will also be of 
help to the young orchestra leader. 


A Chat on Pianoforte 
Instruction 


(Continued from page 8) 


crets of true progress. Do not be for ever 
playing the same piece of music. If the 
pupil does this, he soon becomes inattentive 
and then the work becomes unproductive, 
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for progress is in proportion to the amount 
of attention expended. Several different 
pages of the same degree of difficulty will 
be more productive than a single page 
played ad nauseam. This leads us to 
Sight-Reading 

Ability to read at sight should be de- 
veloped with the utmost care, and that, too, 
from the beginning. The pupil will gradu- 
ally come to read speedily both the treble 
and the bass clef. Do not keep him work- 
ing for weeks at a time upon the same piece 
or the same study. Methods of intelligent 
work permit the rapid attainment of a cer- 
tain degree of perfection. Manifestly, from 
time to time, prolonged and deep study 
must be given to an important work, but a 
considerable amount of occasional music 
should also be played. Nor should one play 
or sight-read anything beyond one’s capacity. 
The pupil is not to be “driven mad.” Study 
that one loves is fruitful; forced labor gives 
no result whatsoever. 


On Using the Pedal 


There are four cases in which the pedal 
should be used: (1) to link the sounds to 
one another; (2) to modify and increase in- 
tensity and timbre ; (3) as a most valuable 
auxiliary in interpretation : (4) to tone 
down the shortness of the sounds in the 
sharp octaves of the piano. 

Abuse of pedalling is a defect inherent in 
all pupils; consequently they must be per- 
mitted to use the pedal only after as long 
time as possible has elapsed. 


Interpretation 


As soon as the pupil possesses some de- 
gree of technical skill, he should be taught 
to interpret faithfully the various tone- 
shades indicated by a composer. One can 
never begin too early to develop rhythm and 
expression. 


pees 


That work may be fruitful in results, 
ham teacher and pupil need to exercise a 
great deal of conscientiousness and careful 
observation. 

2. The teacher must seriously and ener- 
getically oppose any tendency to vanity 
shown by the pupil. 

3. Speed and excellence do not go to- 
gether; true progress depends on slow and 
thoughtful work. 

4. It is very important to acquire great 
suppleness along with power and softness 
of touch. Resist all unnecessary movements 
and try to develop perfect balances between 
body and mind, intelligent concentration, in- 
dependence of muscles. 

5. “Listen to yourself with the care of 
another,” my master G. Mathias was accus- 
tomed to say. 


,WEINBERG 
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ALEXANDER ROSANOFF 


Teacher of Singing 
Formerly of the Imperial Opera in Moscow (and jem § 
opera houses in Italy. by 





and Koussevitzky. 


Serafi: 
Studio: Hotel Ansonia, B'way & 73d St., New York 
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FOUR SONNETS FOR ORCHESTRA by 


HELEN CRANE 


(Well-known American Composer) 


- Publisher - - CASSEL, GERMANY 





VOICES ARTISTICALLY PLACED AND 
DEVELOPED 


Coaching in French and Italian Diction 
Piano Instruction 
VACCARO OPERA COMPANY 
Vanderbilt Studios, 15 East 38th Street, New York 


THE RIGHT WAY TO SING 


HAVE YOU FOUND IT? 
“Tus Voice anp Its Svccessro: Use,” mailed free on 
request: address J. PARMA ROGER, Metropolitan 
Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway, New York. 








mm= MARECHAL 


Soloist with the Philadelphia, Chicago, er is, St. 
“NOW BOOKING — OCTOBER-DECEMB 


Some os srmaneins 


+ & master coiiien* "New Pes een tate Downes.) 
+ an artist of uncommon grain.’’—dHerald- Tribune (Gilman). 


ee brings back Marechal, 
like Casals, 


“‘Marechal is, 


greatest cellist.""—Chicago American. 
a superman on the cello.""—Minneapolie Journal. 


“A truly great cellist—one doubts if one hag heard a more compelling tone.’’—-8t. 


Louis Globe-Democrat. 
Management: 





Richard Copley, 


10 East 43rd Street, New York City 
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OPPORTUNITIES 





UNUSUAL STUDIO DUPLEX APART- 
MENT. Sublet at sacrifice. Furnished or 
unfurnished. Steinway Grand. Eight 
rooms. Three baths. Balcony. 30th 
Street and Madison Avenue, New York. 
Summer or longer. Address “S. B. D.,” 
care of Musicat Courter, 113 West 57th 
Street, New York. 


OPPORTUNITY for good school or con- 
servatory to obtain the services of a well 
known and reliable voice authority. Is a 
well known singer of extensive experi- 
ence and training as a singer and teacher. 
All communications will be confidential 
and the highest references will be fur- 
nished. Address: “T. F. C.,” care of 
Musicat Courter, 113 West 57th Street, 
New York. 


WANTED by well known voice teacher, 
position in school or conservatory near 
New York City on full or part time. 
Advertiser will also consider an offer as 
associate teacher. All communications 
will be kept confidential and fullest refer- 
ences given. Address: “F. B. A.,” care 
of Musicat Courter, 113 West 57th Street, 
New York. 











ADDITIONAL PIN MONEY FOR YOU 
—If you would like to earn additional pin 
money, or call it any name you wish, we 
may be able to give you an opportunity 
in that direction. If there is no dealer 
in your town featuring the Celebrated 
Century Certified Edition Sheet Music, 
selling at 15c a copy no matter what the 
published price may be, and you are ener- 
getic enough to go after such a proposi- 
tion, acting as a direct local agency, you 
may communicate with the undersigned, 
giving us reference as to your honesty, 
ability and standing in the community. 
Century Music Publishing Company, 235 
West 40th Street, New York. 


er AND TEACHER FOR A 
L—Excellence of ability and 
saaananes internationally known, now 
affiliated with one of the leading and 
best known conservatories, is desirous 
of changing and b a teach 
at another institution where he may 
have the opportunity of more time to 
concertize. For detailed information, 
address “R. A. J.”, care of Musical 
Courier, 113 West 57th Street, New 
York City. 











ORGANIST -‘WANTED—Must be Chris- 
tian Scientist, for suburb; no choir; 2 
Sunday, 1 mid-week service. Moderate 
pay. Apply by letter only war 
care of MusicaL Courter, 113 West 57th 
Street, New York. 


SUMMER COACH WANTED—Pianist- 
Coach, for singer, two hours daily, in 
Maine home; room and board in exchange, 
two months. Pa 5 ape required. Ad- 
dress: “F. R. M.,” care of MUSICAL 
Courter, 113 West 57th Street, New York. 


OPPORTUNITY—in Western school for 
violoncellist as teacher; also engagement 
with local orchestra and with reputed trio. 
Only Ls: class man considered. Address: 
“H. L.,” care of Musica, Courier, 
113 West 57th Street, New York. 


ATTENTION! Singers, violinists, pianists, 
cellists, wishing to give their own recital 
in New York City can have the best 
possible presentation by thoroughly or- 
ganized and experienced management at 
terms favorable and reasonable. Address: 
“C. D. H.”, care of Musica Courter, 113 
West 57th Street, New York. 


bad * ae 














RECOGNIZED VOCAL SPECIALIST 
—Available to Head Vocal Department 
of reputable Music School, College or 
University. Favorable European recog- 
nition (Paris, Berlin, Milan) as Vocalist 
and Pedagogue. Leading positions held 
in America with representative musical 
Institutions. Excellent testimonials and 
recommendations furnished. Address: 
“D. H. E.,” care of Musicat Courier, 113 
West 57th Street, New York. 


The Vanderbilt Studios 


of New York 
Mabel Duble-Scheele, Proprietor 
13-15 East 38th Street 


Resident, non-resident stud with or with- 
out bath. Large, teaching studios with bath, 
$70 up, also rooms without bath $40 up. 


Piano studios rented by the hour. 
Teleph 8998 and 10125 


VANDERBILT STUDIOS INN 
At 13 East 38th Street 
Excellent food at woadeonte prices 
Under Expert Jap t 
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HUGHES 


PIANIS 
Management: HAENSEL & JONES, St + ae Hall, 113 W. 57th St., 
Steinway Piano New York Duo-Art Records 


ARNOLD CORNELISSEN 


Conductor Buffalo Symphony Orchestra 


“A fine musician.” 
(Signed) Fritz Rerer. 


J. FRED WOLLE 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
Bethlehem - ° . “ . 


ADAM KURYLLO 


CONCERT VIOLINIST 
Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., 1425 B’way, N.Y. 








Pennsylvania 





Phone: Penn. 2634 





HILDA GRACE 


GELLING 


Teacher of Singing 
Associated with Percy Rector Stephens 
Studios: 215 West 98th St., New York 
i et eel Tel. Riverside 5143 


LUCREZIA 


1 ¥ ARKWELL 


Baritone 
Instruction in Voice — REPERTOIRE — 
INTERPRETATION — Opera — CONCERT 
Summer Master Classes Starting July 8, 1929 
for Singers and Teachers 
CIRCULAR UPON REQUEST 
172 W. 79th St., N. Y. Tel. Susquehanna 5587 





Direction 
Maud Winthrop Gibbon 
129 West 48th Street 
New York City 


Phone Bryant 8400 


Baldwin Piano Victor Records 

















Keep Fit—Be Examined 1 Periodically 


Join VOICE HYGIENE CLUB, Inc., 


113 West 57th Street—Suite 1409-1410 
For Teachers, Singers, Vocal Students, etc. 
Benefits: Entities members to office medical treatment and advice, for any 
condition affecting the VOICE, NOSE, THROAT and EAR, between 
2 i 5 p. m. daily (except Sunday), Monday and Thursday evening 8 w 9. 


an 
DR. JOHN “ LVS ARG, Medical Director. Circle 0593 
oGis ee—-LecTurER ON VOICE HYGIENE 


LEWIS 


Soprano 
Metropolitan Opera Co. 


\ Victor Records 
Management: METROPOLITAN Musica BuREAU 


33 West 42nd Street, New York 











GIUSEPPE BAMBOSCHEK 


Operatic Coach 
CONDUCTOR METROPOLITAN OPERA 
COMPANY 
Personal Address 
Hotel Mayflower, Central Park W. at 61st St., N 
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“The audience recalled 
Miss Peterson so many 
times that one might have 
thought the afternoon was 
one of opera not an orches- 
tral concert.” 


The Chicago Daily Journal said 
the above about May Peterson, 
soprano, formerly Opera Comique 
and Metropolitan Opera Com- 


pany. 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th St., New York 


Mason & Hamlin Piano Used Aeolian-Vocalion Records 
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Coast to Coast 


(Continued from page 13) 


participants: Leila Pyron, Mrs. Francis Conlon and Mary 
Brown Campbell, pianists; Mrs. T. M. Wheat and Ruth 
Howell, violinists; Mrs. Oran Kirkpatrick and Barbara 
Brown, sopranos; Alice Rhein, cellist; Sidney Traynor, 
baritone; the Oso Male Quartet; and six students from the 
Earl Cobb School of Dancing. The accompanists were: 
Ysleta Sanders, Pauline Washer Goldsmith, Mrs. Charles 
Edwards, Ada Rice, Billie Roberts and Jewel Carey. 
S. W. 

San Francisco, Cal. An interesting and exceedingly 
well rendered program was given by the Cora W. Jenkins 
School of Music recently at the Rockridge Woman's Club 
House, Oakland. The recital was presented in two sections 

junior students and the seniors. Miss Jenkins, director of 
the school, has had four new pieces, under the general cap- 
tion of Four Fancies for Piano, accepted by Arthur P. 
Schmidt Co. They are little salon pieces for children, 
upper third grade, A Fairy Tale, The Little Girl in the 
Wind, March of Gnomes and Dance of Elves. Miss Jenkins 
specializes in composing pieces for juveniles, some of which 
are now in the eighteenth edition. 

Although the season of the San Francisco Opera Company 
is still four months off and the tickets have been on sale 
but one week, the house is more than one-fifth sold. Director- 
general Gaetano Merola is receiving congratulations from 
every side for the artistic merits of the season planned, but 
business manager Wilfred L. Davis takes his pleasure from 
the tangible compliments represented in ticket orders. Added 
to the staff of the opera association, this year is Alice W. 
Yates, one of San Francisco’s most energetic and clever 
publicity writers, who is doing the press work. 

San Franciscans are welcoming back Edward Harris, 
accompanist and music critic. Harris spent the winter sea- 
son in New York, where he appeared on the programs of 
a number of noted musicians. Mr. Harris is not only an 
excellent performer but also a composer of distinction, many 
of his songs being sung by leading singers of the day. He 
has opened a studio where he will teach a limited number 
of advanced pupils in piano and the art of accompanying. 

Emil J. Polak, pedagogue and coach, will arrive soon in 
San Francisco to resume his classes which have grown to 
gratifying proportions ever since he came here for the first 
time several years ago. Having had the experience as ac- 
companist in association with a number of the world’s great- 
est artists, Mr. Polak naturally is able to give first-hand 
information which should prove of great advantage to his 
students. And since he also is endowed with an inexhaustible 
fund of patience it is not surprising that his pupils never 
stop singing his praises. 

Sigmund Anker’s advanced violin class gave its sixteenth 
annual concert in Scottish Rite Hall. Claire Anker was 
soloist. 

In the fourth concert of its fifty-second season, the Loring 
Club presented its male chorus under the able direction of 
Wallace A. Sabin, with Blanche Hamilton Fox, popular 
contralto, as soloist. The guest artist sang a group of songs 
and the aria O Mio Fernando from Donizetti's La Favorita. 
One of the chief attractons of the program was the Forging 
of the Anchor, by Humphrey J. Stewart, California com- 
poser, pianist and organist. This was the ne of Dr. 
Stewart’s new work and he came from his home in San 
Diego for the purpose of directing it. Dr. Stewart, who 
formerly lived in San Francisco, was greeted by a host of 
friends, and his composition was likewise well received. 

The Mansfeldt Club, of which Hugo Mansfeldt is director, 
gave its sixty-second piano recital before a large audience 
in the Fairmont Hotel. One of the most interesting works 
interpreted was the concerto, op. 38, of the German mod- 
ernist, Ernst Toch, in which Helen Schneider was the soloist, 
with Marjory E. Young playing the orchestral part at a 
second piano. It is always a pleasure to attend a Mansfeldt 
Club concert. One goes with the assurance of listening to 
full fledged artists—not well prepared students. Under the 
guidance of Hugo Mansfeldt and his distinguished wife, each 
student receives not only fine pianistic training but also a 
well rounded musical education. No wonder the pupils of 
Hugo Mansfeldt and Mrs. Mansfeldt are recognized as 
among the brilliant performers in this vicinity. C. 2 A. 


Seattle, Wash. Two organizations of national repu- 
tation have visited Seattle recently, namely the Belgian 
Symphonic Band and the Los Angeles Philharmonic Or- 
chestra. Both concerts were largely attended and en- 
thusiastically received. 

Graham Morgan, one of Seattle’s ablest musicians and 
choral conductors, directed two choral programs of two 
different organizations on consecutive evenings. On May 
15, the Amphion Society, the oldest male choral organ- 
ization in the Northwest, presented an especially attrac- 
tive program, which was concluded with the symphonic 
ode, The Desert, by David. Daniel O’Brien, tenor, who has 
recently returned from study abroad, sang the solo tenor 
parts, and Cleveland Kleihauer read the incidental dramatic 
parts. Arville Belstad was at the piano. On May 14, Mr. 
Morgan conducted the Lyric Club, an all-women’s choral 
organization, in its closing concert of the year; this was the 
seventh season of the society’s existence. Gladys Hubner, 
harpist, and Harold Heeresman, accompanist and organ- 
ist, were the assisting artists. 

Keen interest is being evinced throughout the whole state, 
and especially in Seattle, over the coming session of the 
State Music Teachers’ Convention. An annual event, this 
convention has come to be one of the most important fea- 
tures of the musical profession of the state. Master classes 
by Percy Rector Stephens, John Thompson and E. Robert 
Schmitz have been announced, and there will be a goodly 
number of concerts and special features for those in at- 
tendance. The convention will begin on June 19. 

In additional to the large number of choral concerts by 
local organizations which Seattle has been having recently, 
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the Westminster Glee Singers, from England, were heard 
in four entertaining concerts at the Metropolitan Theater. 

The following members of the Cornish School faculty 
were heard in concert recently at the Cornish Little Thea- 
ter: Ellen Wood Murphy, soprano; Herman Ulrichs, pian- 
ist; Edith Williams, violinist, and Margaret Joslin, accom- 
panist. c=. EL 

The Orpheon Choral Society, under direction of Edwin 
Fairbourne, gave the second and final concert of the season. 
The Orpheons are entering the contest in Boston, and were 
in fine fettle—indeed, singing all of the selections entirely 
from memory. Robert Nichols, baritone, was the assist- 
ing artist. 

The Seattle Oratorio Society (Seattle’s Civic Chorus) 
presented Dudley Buck’s Golden Legend. J. W. Bixel is the 
conductor of this ambitious organization and is deserving 
of much credit for his work. 

Another organization for the presentation and study of 
choral numbers is the Philomel Club, directed by R. H. 
Kendrick. They were heard in a splendid program. The 
membership is composed entirely of women. Florence 
Tubner of Spokane and W. G. Killiam were the assisting 
artists. 

Richard Key Biggs, virtuoso organist, was chosen to 
dedicate the new organ at the University Christian Church, 
and played the dedicatory program. Katherine Robinson 
has been selected as the regular organist for the coming 
year. John Hopper, pianist, of the Cornish School faculty, 
presented several of his advanced students in recital. 

Donald Bushell, pupil of Kolia Levienne, cellist of the 
Cornish School, and Eloise Greenberg, pupil of Silvio 
Risegari, were presented in a joint recital at the Cornish 
Little Theater. 

The annual closing concert, sponsored by the Ladies’ 
Musical Club, was one of the brilliant musical events of 
the late season. Berthe Poncy and Myron Jacobson were 
heard in groups of two-piano compositions for one half of 
the evening, while Eunice Prossor, violinist, and Gwendolyn 
Geary Rugge, soprano, gave the rest of the program, with 
Helen Louise Oles and John Hopper as accompanists. 

No small sensation has been created by the announce- 
ment of A. Linden, president of the American Broadcast- 
ing Company, that, commencing June 9, and twice a week 
thereafter, there will be a series of twenty-one symphony 
concerts in the U. of W. stadium. These concerts will be 
conducted by Francesco Longo, Karl Krueger, Henry Had- 
ley, Alfred Hertz, Michael Piastro and R. Meridith Wil- 
son. The concerts will be at popular prices and will not be 
broadcast. Paul Althouse, Alice Gentle, Ruth St. Denis, 
Mary Lewis, Elsa Alsen and Arthur Hackett have been en- 
gaged as soloists. 

Louis Van Ogle, of the U. of W. piano department, has 
presented a number of student recitals recently. She also 
presented Helen Louise Oles in an individual concert. 

A splendid organ concert was given at the First Presby- 
terian Church, under the auspices of the Western Wash- 
ington Chapter of the American Guild of Organists. All 
those participating, except Hazel M. Allen, soprano, were 
members of the local chapter. 








Anna Grant Dall presented several of her piano students 
in two-piano numbers at the Women’s Century Club. Hel- 
en Stewart and Miss Briggs, cellists, gave two-cello num- 
bers which were of unusual interest. 

It would be well nigh impossible to list the number of 
programs being given during the commencement. and clos- 
ing season of the Cornish School. With such a large en- 
rollment, and such a representative number of subjects be- 
ing taught, there is something in the way of a program 
being given there every day, sometimes two and three, 
especially on Saturdays. ‘oH. 


CorNisH ScHoot Notes 


Seattle, Wash. H. V. Gellendre gave his first produc- 
tion since joining the Cornish faculty as dramatic director. 
The Sea Woman’s Cloak, by Amelie Rives, ran during the 
last week of April and proved a great success, being cleverly 
directed and well acted, with exceptionally fine sets and 
atmospheric effects. Franklin Riker, head of the voice de- 
partment, directed the “sea voices,” and Lois Hodgson of 
the phonetic department, coached the players in the Irish 
dialect. It is interesting to note that the musical comedy 
revue, Come! Come!, produced by Richard Odlin and Lillian 
Deskin, recently in the Cornish Theatre with Cornish play- 
ers and dancers, was engaged by the Apple Blossom Festival 
Committee to play three times in Wenatchee during the 
Festival, the entire company, with Miss Cornish and L. E. 
Jones, manager, proceeding there for the occasion. 

Peter Meremblum presented the Cornish Orchestra in a 
concert and The Cornish Trio also appeared. A very popu- 
lar organization is the Cornish Junior String Quartet; it 
appeared in concert recently, and also played before the 
Ladies’ Musical Club of Tacoma. They are advanced pupils 
of Peter Meremblum and Kolia Levienne, and have become 
recognized as a talented group of young artists. An all- 
Schubert program was presented by violin, voice, cello and 
piano pupils of Peter Meremblum, Ella Helm Boardman, 
Berthe Poncy and Kolia Levienne. 

Franklin Riker presented his voice students in an inter- 
esting program and the children of the Elementary Depart- 
ment gave a recital, including the music-education and 
eurythmics groups. 


Vermillion, 8. D. A symphony concert by the com- 
bined orchestras of the University of South Dakota and 
Sioux City Community Symphony, Winfred R_ .Colton, 
conductor, was given recently at the University Auditorium. 
The soloists were Juanita Dunn Lane, contralto; Margaret 
Wood Dayton, soprano; and Alvin L. Wilson, tenor. The 
symphonic numbers presented were by Beethoven, Ippolitoff- 
Ivanoff, Massenet, Jaernefelt and Wagner. 
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EXPRESSIONS 


The Stencil Evil and Its Responsibility for Present Conditions in the Piano Business 
—A Prediction of Forty Years Ago Comes True—The Victims of the Stencil— 
Building for the Future on a Foundation of Honesty— 

A Declaration of War Against the Stencil 


Now tliat the no-tone boxes that masqueraded as 
pianos have been exterminated through natural 
causes, and really are the only pianos that have met 
the death that was due them, there is an opportu- 
nity for piano men to realize the causes that brought 
about this killing that should have been brought 
about long ago. 

To the cheap and no-tone things that were the 
basis of a, long-standing menace to the good morals 
of those who made them, and more so to those who 
sold them, we must attribute practically all the ail- 
ments that beset the business ever since one Hale 
originated the practice many years ago. Then 
started the evil of the stencil. Hale was not to 
blame. He really made a better piano than those 
that followed him in the game. His old square 
pianos were made according to the styles of his 
time. They were really of fair tonal quality, but 
there was not that adherence to quality selling that 
such pianos should have had. 


The Beginning of the Stencil 

Fifty years ago the good pianos were given 
their full value. It was a glory to sell the old-time 
makes, even though the name appeared above the 
keyboard in Old English lettering that was easy to 
“fuss up” and copy with a little twist to a letter 
here and the leaving out or putting in a letter there, 
and this bred practices that the good pianos should 
never have had to contend with. 

Yet money was made through this practice of sten- 
ciling, but it was confined to the lower grades with 
a few exceptions where in great secrecy some good 
piano manufacturers, that is good as to their instru- 
ments, side-stepped what they knew to be mislead- 
ing or dishonest and allowed names to go on their 
productions that did not show the origin of the 
makes. 

It seems like going back into ancient history to 
print again in these columns the real malady that 
brought about the elimination of the cheap pianos 
that were shipped, accompanied with a package of 
decalcomanies that the dealers could put on without 
trouble, but if we are to take advantage of the 
opportunity now to bury the corpse of the sten- 
cil in the piano world, we must go back and 
show what was predicted in these columns forty 
years ago has now come to pass. Nor is it the 
desire to side-step participation in the carrying on 
of this evil, for this paper along with all others ac- 
cepted the business of the producers, but we never 
advertised any piano that did not show or ac- 
knowledge its origin, and still kept up the fight 
against the evil. 

Federal laws were passed as to the stencil, for the 
baneful practice exists in all trades and productions. 
The laws, however, have about as much weight, 
seemingly, as does the constitutional amendment 
that is giving us all so much concern. 

While the stencil evil is hidden as much as possi- 
ble, yet it exists widely in other lines of com- 
merce, its hydra-head sticks up on all sides. 
Chain stores, combines, buying name values, 
etc., etc., cover the stencils, and it will only be 
a matter of time when there will be brought 
into being an enterprise as to distribution that 
will compel, through demand, the elimination 
of the stencils that beset the commercial world. 


The “Honest” Stencil 


All merchants will be compelled to sell honestly 
and- without misleading systems that declare their 


dishonesty in every sale that is made, whether of 
articles as costly as the piano or the five cent arti- 
cles that under cover of name values are sold as 
firsts when they in fact are seconds. A stencil 
sold honestly is not to be regarded as mislead- 
ing, but when an article of public demand is 
sold outside its name, with the covered informa- 
tion that “it is just the same, for it comes from 
the same factory,” then is the dishonesty made 
plain. 

Just at this juncture, the piano business is clean. 
The high grades, the medium grades and the com- 
mercial grades can be sold just as honestly as ever 
any product could be sold. There is no necessity to 
befoul an artistic production like the piano with the 
trace of any of the practices the piano business has 
been guilty of for so, many years. 

To use the words of one of the brightest piano 
men of the Middle West, “Now is the time for all 
piano men to become honest.” The writer knows 
full well that this will be interpreted by many to be 
a “knock” at the piano, But let it be said that the 
very men who protest against such a statement that 
they themselves are presumably guilty of the 
very misleading practices in selling that be- 
smirches those who did allow the stencil to 
lead them astray. It has been heard said that many 
and many a time one had to misrepresent in order 
to sella piano. WHY? Just because the piano mis- 
leaders wanted to do this kind of work. Any man 
who wanted to sell good pianos of name value knew 
that the only way to make good, honest sales, treat- 
ing the innocent purchaser honestly, was to sell an 
honest piano. 

We have with us now good piano names that 
have been held down by and through stencil 
evils. They made a good profit during the days of 
big productions, yet that did not give them the re- 
pute they should have had, nor the prestige their 
tone quality should have given them. That because 
the dealers and their salesmen would sell a, stencil 
that cost less than one-third as much as the good 
pianos for about the same price under the argument 

“just as good—why pay a lot of money for a name? 

Stop and go back, you piano men who have blast- 
ed this paper with contempt and charges of wrong 
you yourselves wanted kept hidden just because the 
truth about the stencil was printed, and this with 
names, on the fallboards of pianos that were sold 
as low as $67 wholesale. 


The Danger 


All that happened in this direction could not be 
printed, yet practices existed that will again re- 
vive unless the truth be told so that innocent 
purchasers can be warned and the practices 
eliminated wherever they spring up. Many a 
piano that cost wholesale from $70 to $90 was sold 
for what would have bought a good name value 
piano. The mystery of it all is, what has become 
of those boxes? We talk about burning up the old 
square pianos to get them out of the inventories, but 
where are those cheap no-tone boxes that were sold 
at dishonest prices at the cost of good makes with 
tone and name values? Is it not time to turn 
about and become moral and honest commercial 
agents? 

The stencil brought the piano to its present low 
production, and it has brought unto itself its elimi- 
nation. Is it not time to take up the piano, give it 
an honest chance, and bring into the commercial 
world instalment paper that is not counterfeit 


and which we all know has carried a streak of 
yellow through the best commercial paper the 
business world has ever known? 

Why carry on under false colors? Why be re- 
garded as pariahs in the business world? Here 
again will the protest be made that such talk injures 
the piano business, makes piano men what they are 
not. Well, why try and make piano men honest if 
they are doing business along lines that are not hon- 
est? Answer that question. 

We piano men all know just what is meant in 
what is being said here. The stencil killed the prog- 
ress of music to a marked degree. The good piano 
could not protect its own good name. Dealers in- 
sisted from the time of Hale to have stencil in- 
struments manufactured. Many a house of stand- 
ing made money with the stencil, found there was 
more money in the legitimate makes, and shook off 
the incubus of the stencil, and those names are with 
us now. They will form the solid selling that is 
coming to us, but the production manufacturers of 
stencils, who believed it was quantity production, 
without regard to quality, are not in it any more. 

When the time came for a survival of the fittest, 
the stencil shops did not have enough paper to 
carry them over the first year of the production re- 
duction for the industry as a whole. 


The Production Makers 


We have between fifteen and twenty independent 
manufacturers of pianos this June of 1929. The 
production manufacturers, that is those that figured 
that it was a question of quantity and not quality 
that “brought in the bacon,” are the corpses of the 
business, and the good name and tone value pianos 
are standing ready to carry on again. 

If only piano manufacturers would have the nerve 
to eschew the stencil, no matter which if the dealer 
demands them, the piano business would be an artistic 
occupation. Let the manufacturers look over _the 
field and it will be discovered that the dealers who 
have lived through the funerals of the past three 
years are yet alive, for their piano paper was good, 
the assets behind it were still good. Those that 
sold just to gather in instalment paper that could 
be “hocked” or sold have fallen by the roadside and 
are wallowing in troubles that cause them to say 
the piano is dead, when in fact the only thing in the 
piano business that has passed into the unknown are 
the dealers who demanded that manufacturers make 
the cheap stencils. 

Let piano men be honest with themselves. Let 
them deal honestly with their customers. Let them 
be respected. Let there be-a resurrection of the 
old tone pride that went with piano building. It 
has been long since this tone pride existed outside 
a very few that still live, for name value is hard to 
eliminate even with such an enemy as the stencil to 
face. Let us protect the piano and its real musical 
value. Let, in plain words, the piano men be- 
come honest and sell honest pianos at honest 
prices. 

Let the old practice oi buying cheap stencils and 
selling them far above their real values remain dead. 
Let each name upon a piano place it just where it 
belongs. That can be done. Now is the time to do it. 
It can be done by any association. That has been 
tried, and look what it has brought us. Let each 
manufacturer refuse to recognize the stencil. Let 
each one tell his customers he must sell what pianos 
he makes by their real name, and that will preserve 
the dignity of the instrument. No dealer should 
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want to go above the markup that now prevails for 
the cheap stencil is the only piano that allows of 
that dishonest practice. 


A War on the Stencil 


Now here is a promise that the writer of this 
hopes to be able to carry out. The old war against 
the stencil will again be brought to the fore, and 
the truth will be told, and the innocent pur- 
chasers shall be protected. 

The MusicaL Courier Extra could not hold its 
own against the ravages of the stencil, but the Mu- 
SICAL CouRIER can, for it is read by thousands 
and thousands of musicians the world over. A 
trade paper circulates only among those who make 
and sell. The musical world has always been in the 
dark as to the stencil evils. This now will be car- 
ried on in a different way. The knowledge is 
with us. There will be no attempt to open old 
sores, but from this on there shall be kept up a 
fight against the stencil that will be impelled by 
belief that the piano must be protected. Also there 
is that experience to guide that will carry on and 
allow of the protecting the name value pianos and 
bring about a reconstruction in piano selling meth- 
ods which in turn will bring about the elimination 
of stencil making that is created through the 
knowledge that will go out to the world through 
the medium of the musicians that make this 
world musical. 

Dealers have neglected the musicians. Many have 
damned them as nuisances, when they could have 
heen of the greatest assistance to the dealers through 
this enabling the manufacturers to thrive, but allow- 
ing no credit being given those who protected the 
name value pianos always. 


Bury the Stencil 


Let the stencil remain buried. It is the only dead 
piano in the lot. Then let us forget it and start 
in business again along lines that any man will 
be proud to hear himself called a piano man and 
not feel insulted even if he be called a piano 
agent. 

While this campaign is being carried on to pro- 
tect the legitimate piano, the stencil in the radio 
field will be studied. The piano dealer, if he wants 
to be classified as a merchant, must protect his 
own name value if he sells radios. The radio stencil 
permeates that industry and trade in a, way that 
should be condemned. It is an evil that should not 
exist. The piano dealer who wants to be classified 
as a merchant, must not only protect his customers, 
but he must protect his own name value. 

All this is written with a full knowledge that the 
stencil is found in almost all industrial productions. 
No one complains if a stencil is sold as is, and 
the buyer protected as to price. 

In the radio the stencil evil is insidiously creeping, 
much under cover, with legal moves that mislead 
and sidestep the moral equation under the guidance 
of those in the legal profession who are “stencils” 
themselves. 

We innocents buy a tube for our radio, but we do 
not know whether it is a stencil or legitimate, 
whether it is a first or a second. Who is there to 
tell us? The radio will sink into the same mistaken 
gully of doubt in which the piano was unless efforts 
are made to protect the people. The effort will be 
made to protect the piano, and at the same time 
all other musical instruments, for the music 
merchant will now come into his own. The 
piano will be the crux of any music business. 

WILLIAM GEPPERT. 
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The Service Problem 


The service problem is one of the most difficult 
of solution in the radio business. This applies, of 
course, to the high-priced instruments. There are 
so many different kinds of radios that it is hard to 
bring a service organization together that can take 
care of the different makes, for it seemingly is diffi- 
cult for any radio dealer to know the different makes, 
each with its own specifications as to mechanics. 
@ It is easy with the cheap radios, but when it comes 
to the combinations,. the- high-priced instruments, 
those running at or near the thousand dollar price, 
then does it require an expert to give service that 
will protect the music of such makes. @_ Music is 
the life of the radio as a home instrument. It is 


easy to have the spoken voice carried over the air, 
but the real tone radios are delicate compared to the 
cheap grades, and it is here the music dealer will 
have to keep his force of repairers of such efficiency 
that there will be a ready response to demands for 
service. Q It takes very little to put a radio of the 
high-price quality out of service, and if out of con- 
dition there is that same necessity for experience. 
The service man who does not know an instrument, 
who can not even take it apart to arrive at a solu- 
tion of troubles, has much to contend against. If 
he tries to experiment with what he is called upon to 
do, he wants to know the instrument. @ The piano 
tuner has a standardized instrument to put into condi- 
tion. The piano action is of the same relative parts, 
and has only to contend with the differences in 
grades. That is why the piano action is of so much 
importance as this paper has contended for these 
many years. The high grade, proved piano action 
needs little attention, but it is the cheap action that 
calls for experience either to repair or regulate, and 
even then it is a question as to the lasting of such 
work. @ The music merchant needs to study this 
problem of radio service, must be honest in all that 
pertains to reliable tubes, etc., and in this he must 
build as honestly as he can if he wants to build to 
a business that will last and increase as he goes along. 
lime is the element that is required to make known 
honesty. The attempts to get business in big lumps 
through special sales that are not within the range 
of honesty soon leads to failure. Watch the service 
after a radio is sold as closely as is the attempts to 
sell are scrutinized. 
—_—¢ 


Letters to Managers 


Music dealers will work hard in the creating of 
letters to go out to prospective customers, and will 
spend half an hour to get up letters that will go out 
to managers. The manager who gets a discourteous 
letter will sulk for hours over what he considers an 
insulting letter. He will study how he can get even 
with the one who has written him some salty truths, 
and then will kill all that he has done by stopping 
some movement that he believes is a way of getting 
results that the home office knows nothing about. 
q It is all wrong, this killing of efforts, and much 
harm is done by careless letters that those who re- 
ceive them should have encouragement instead of 
killing whatever good the manager may have. Not 
always is the manager right. He should act in the 
interests of his house. But the house itself must 
set the example. @ If the home house writes a 
letter to the manager that does harm, then that same 
example is going to be followed by the manager. 
Many a manager has been spoilt by being praised in 
one letter, and have the next letter of that biting 
quality that “takes the starch” all out of him about 
some little mistake that means nothing in the long 
run, and which should never be handed him by some 
one at a desk in the home office who wants to show 
how smart he is and that he is “on the job,” and 
thinks he is doing something that will make the 
manager have some pep. @ If there is anything 
radically wrong in the work of a manager, he should 
have a personal interview—not over the telephone, 
but either go and see him on his own grounds, or 
have him come in and talk the matter over in a 
friendly way at the home office. @ The business 
man who is a good letter writer is rare. He will 
dictate things he never would say to a manager face 
to face. Give the man in charge courage. Don’t 
make him a coward by saying things that are not 
right. The kindly way is the money making way. 
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Think Piano—Talk Piano 


One can now talk with some show of interest with 
piano men about the piano. For long it was dis- 
tressing to approach a man whose business was that 
of selling pianos, and hear nothing but condemna- 
tion about the deaths and funerals of the basic musi- 
cal instrument. This not the fault of the piano, let 
it be understood, but the fault of those who should 
realize that the piano is a great profit-maker. @ The 
piano dealers looked upon the radio as the guilty 
party to the epidemic of deaths as to piano sales, and 
they helped all they could in the telling the people 
that the piano was a thing of the past. Those men 
are beginning to realize, and that by comparison with 
radio sales, etc., that the piano has been carrying 
a burden that did not bring those results as to profits 
that should be equalized by the keeping the over- 
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head of selling within the differences in markup, as 
the term is used to give the discounts in the buying. 
@ If the dealers and their salesmen were “knock- 
ing” the piano, it followed that the people who were 
supposed to buy them would follow the same idea 
and not buy. Today there is an awakening, slight 
to be sure, but steadily growing, that pianos can 
be sold, but the initiative must be with those who 
do the selling. @ This paper has always contended 
that the piano would come back. It now is doing 
that very thing. Personal contact is the one remedy 
to all the ills the piano has been subjected to during 
the past three years. Slowly but surely those who 
do the selling are realizing that there is no mer- 
chandise that gives as good returns, is as safe an in- 
vestment through the instalment paper that is backed 
by something tangible that will remain a stable asset, 
and can always be realized on as the piano. @ Let 
dealers and salesmen do more thinking about pianos 
and then will follow the talking. Talk sells pianos. 
Think piano—Talk piano. 
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The Concert Grands. 

The Steinways are not receiving much support in 
the work of placing the piano before the people 
through the medium of the concert stage. The Mid- 
dle West for long has had only one supporter of the 
concert stage medium for these past few years that 
is of quantity and quality grade, both as to pianos 
and music. The Baldwin house is doing a great 
work through its concert grand, and in its latest 
innovation of sending out on the air beautiful pro- 
grammes covering all the territory east of the Rocky 
Mountains, while in the East there is a definite 
decrease of assistance along concert lines. @ So 
we find that at present and for the opening season 
it would seem as though these two pianos will dom- 
inate the field, and this should allow of a concentra- 
tion as to the two makes that will be of value. 
In the Middle West there is a little being done by 
the Kimball, but since the deplorable accident to 
that great artist, George Liebling, that house has not 
done much toward keeping up the propaganda for 
the piano through the concert medium. In fact, the 
Middle West has not been very busy along these 
lines. @ The old Everett did its share, and this 
with the Baldwin was really all that was done in that 
direction. But the concert grand Everett has not 
been in evidence on the concert stage since its re 
moval from Boston, where it was formerly made 
although owned by a Cincinnati concern, the John 
Church Company, which has departed from the piano 
business and now confines its energies to the pub- 
lishing business. Q It is a pity there are not more 
concert grand pianos being used on the concert stage. 
Of course the American Piano Company, with the 
Mason & Hamlin, the Knabe and the Chickering will 
be in evidence, but it is said that there will not be as 
much of this publicity exercised as formerly. How- 
ever, the demand for pianos increasing will probably 
bring these four old line makes again in the field 
upon a larger basis than ever. Q At present it 
does seem as though the Steinway and the Baldwin 
have the lead in this direction, which is good for the 
two houses. The Baldwin is doing great work by 
sending the tones of the Baldwin into the homes 
of the people and thus making the piano something 
of consequence and killing talk about the piano being 
a dead issue in music. 


Looking Ahead 

This uncertain spring weather has not been par- 
ticularly favorable to retail business in many lines, 
but the few hot days have had the effect of remind- 
ing business men of the approaching summer with 
its peculiar sales problems. For years in the piano 
business it has been customary for salesmanagers and 
salesmen alike to excuse lack of sales on the gen- 
eral supposition that pianos can not be sold curing 
the “dog days.” It is as much a matter of super- 
stition as of commonsense. Summer sales are not 
easy. Customers are out of town on vacations, tem- 
pers are frayed and raveled, and physical melting 
does not put the prospect in a melting mood regarding 
the purchase of an instrument. However, that mere- 
ly means a harder but by no means impossible job for, 
the salesman. @ The biggest factor in a successful 
summer campaign is keeping up the salesman’s en- 
thusiasm. He is the pivot. The wise dealer or sales 
manager will be planning now upon some means of 
dramatizing the summer selling. Contests and added 
premiums for selling are the accepted modes. Give 
the salesman something to work for and it will be 
found that he will accomplish far more than he 
thought himself capable of doing. The stimulus of 
competition is as effective as the purely monetary 
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THE ANNUAL 


Chamber of Commerce 


The official opening of the annual convention of the Music 
Industries and its affiliated associations was the get- together 
luncheon on Monday, at which time Hermann Irion, retiring 
president of the Chamber of Commerce delivered his annual 
report. f F 

Another luncheon was given on Tuesday, at which time 
Quinn O’Brien was the principal speaker, giving an inter- 
esting talk on the proposed Chicago World”s Fair in 1933. 
The Chamber of Commerce also sponsored the joint meeting 
of the music and radio associations, at which function Her- 
mann Irion presided. 

The annual reat resulted as follows: president, Mark 
P. Campbell; H. C. Lomb, first vice-president; C. J. Rob- 
erts, second B mater ra C. Alfred Wagner, treasurer ; 
and Alfred L. Smith, secretary. 

It was announced during the convention that Alfred L. 
Smith had tendered his resignation as general manager of 
the Chamber of Commerce, effective September 1 of this 
year. No successor has as yet been chosen. 


President Irion’s Report 

Starting his report as president of the Music Industries 
Chamber of Commerce, Hermann Irion said: 

Never before has continued vigorous work by the asso- 
ciations of the music industry been so vital to the welfare 
of our industry as at present. It is needless, if not inap- 
propriate, to dwell at this time upon the conditions we have 
been battling. These conditions are imposing readjustments 
that test the nerves of the best of us, but we must endure 
the trial, confident that when it has passed our industry wiil 
be on firmer footing than ever before, provided the iessons 
we have learned are heeded. We shall be not only on a 
surer foundation, but no w ider, better planes than he retofore. 
The future is bright for those who have faith in the industry 
and will bring intelligent vision to bear upon its present prob- 
lems. 

Continuing, Mr. 

Of all branches of the music industry, the piano division 
is at present in most need of promotionz al assistance. The 
present situation is in a way the result of conditions beyond 
the industry’s control, particularly the condition resulting 
from the invention and development of radio and its en- 
trance into the home-entertainment field in competition with 
the mechanical piano. It is possible that after the invention 
of the’ player piano the efforts of the industry were bent 
too largely toward its sale, to the detriment of the straight 
piano and the consequent neglect of encouragement of piano 
study. As a result, we have allowed a generation to grow 
up uneducated in playing the piano. Now, as parents, they 
neither desire a piano for their own use in their own home 
nor appreciate the desirability of piano lessons for their 
children. The future of the piano lies chiefly with the 
straight piano and depends upon successful stimulation of 
education among the children of today. Through 
funds made available by the Piano Promotion Committee of 
the National Piano Manufacturers’ Association, the Na- 
tional Bureau for the Advancement of Music during the 
last year has been successful in laying the groundwork for 
a more intensive promotion of group piano-instruction in 
the schools and by private teachers. Working with and 
through a special committee of the Music Supervisors’ Na- 
tional Conference, a great amount of basic reseatch of an 
educational character has been acc Booch and educational 
literature of a type required by music teachers has been 
compiled and is being distributed to those interested. The 
material of the Bureau has been in demand by over 6,000 
persons, of whom 660 were school superintendents, 2,286 
music supervisors and 699 private music teachers. The Bu- 
reau has arranged definite plans for piano work, and it will 
as successful a piano campaign as 
piano industry 


Irion said: 
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Report of General Manager 


general manager reported that the present member- 
ship of the Chamber of Commerce consisted of ten associa- 
tions and thirty-eight individual members. A good part of 
his report dealt with the activities and accomplishments of 
the National Bureau for the Advancement of Music, re- 
ported upon individually elsewhere in this issue. The legis- 
lative activities of the general manager’s office consisted of 
vork on the copyright measure, known as H. R. 13452, 
came up for consideration during the last session. 
adjourned without taking action, so the matter 
The new tariff bill did not propose many 
prevailing rates, but additional protection 
organ builders. The credit and col- 
vered in a separate report. 
committee submitted briefs on 
less than carload lot 
a proposed increase on combination 
service was carried on 
those contributing infor- 
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As the result of a $1,000 prize offer, 
adopted for the music industries at large, 
fhe Richest Child Is Poor Without Musical Training. 
committee also prepared suitable publicity material to 
ture the new slogan 
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Credit and Collection Bureau 


The assistant to the general manager reported that 11,480 
requests for credit information on music dealers were re 
ceived during the year. This service at present is being 
used by about 150 concerns, comprising piano, band instru- 
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ment, phonograph, and radio manufacturers and jobbers. 
A monthly report is also issued showing protested paper, 
attorney accounts and insolvencies. Another service is 
credit information on piano manufacturers, conducted for 
the Musical Supply Association. 

In the matter of collection service, 292 claims totaling 
$68,359 were turned over for collection, not including claims 
arising from bankruptcies. The Chamber obtained payment 
of $8,513, and the attorneys $19,148. A number of claims 
were closed out as uncollectable, and a number of others 
are still pending. The credit advisory committee consisted 
of Fred P. Bassett, chairman; James T. Bristol, Fred A. 
Holtz, W. W. Kerr, C. J. Mulvey, and L. W. Peterson. 


National Bureau for the Advancement of 
Music 


The report submitted by C. M. Tremaine as director of 
the National Bureau for the Advancement of Music was a 
voluminous one covering some twenty-two sheets of type- 
written paper. The introduction stated in part: 

On October 31st the National Bureau will have completed 
its 13th year. Starting with a meager appropriation of 
less than $15,000 in 1916, no prestige, and the label of com- 
mercial propaganda for commercial benefit, it has won to 
its support practically every great national organization use- 
ful in promoting its purposes and tens of thousands of local 
organizations and individual workers. It has now become 
generally accepted as one of the most potent forces for the 
fostering and promoting of musical activity in the United 
States. 

The great fundamental truth back of the success of the 
Bureau lies in the fact that a great many things the music 
industry desires are also unquestionably in the public’s in- 
terest. To make the public see this and to enlist support 
for these objectives from powerful agencies now directing 
their energies in other directions is the purpose of the 
Bureau. 

With the prestige it has secured as an organization work- 
ing for the public benefit, it is now able to initiate many 
specific promotions in which it can also enlist the support 
of many of its cooperating forces, and in this way enable 
the trade to cash in on its work to a larger extent each year. 

In the matter of group piano classes in schools, Mr. Tre- 
maine reported that the guide, adopted early in 1928, was 
meeting an enthusiastic response. There were 7,277 individ- 
ual requests for the guide, representing 3,444 cities. Classes 
to the number of 709 are in operation with 147 more, stating 
that classes were to be started. A total of 6,397 people have 
requested information about piano classes during the past 
year. 

The Bureau cooperated during the year in a total of thirty- 
seven state band contests in addition to the New England 
sectional contest and four annual national contests. A tota! 
of some 650 bands participated this year in the various con- 
tests as against less than 500 the year before. 

The number of state school orchestra contests in which 
the Bureau cooperated increased from fifteen in 1928 to 
twenty-eight in 1929. There was also a New England sec- 
tional contest and a few district contests. A national contest 
was held for the first time in Iowa City, under the auspices 
of the University of Iowa. 

There was a marked increase in the number of Music Week 
celebrations. The radio industry participated in this to a 
greater degree than ever before. 

Constructive progress in educational work on fretted in- 
struments was made during the year. pone relationships 
were established with the American Guild of Banjoists, 
Mandolinists, and Guitarists. In this informal arrangement, 
the Bureau included an indorsement of the Guild and of its 
promotional plans in the Bureau’s pamphlet Fretted Instru- 
ment Orchestras, now in process of printing. 

Amplification of the Music Memory Contest was also re- 
ported, over 1,600 contests being held. This number includes 
only those officially reported. Many letters have been re- 
ceived from those who have organized contests, praising 
their value as a means of arousing public interest in school 
music and securing better equipment for it, sometimes even 
the appointment of a music teacher or supervisor. 

The Bureau continued the work it had begun the previous 
year of obtaining from the senior and junior colleges of the 
country full information concerning their entrance credits 
for music and college courses in music. Reports to the num- 
ber of 600 have already been received. The information has 
been tabulated both in the form of statistics and in para- 
graphs summarizing the situation in each college, also in 
the matter of entrance credit and college courses in music. 

The Bureau reported a greater demand for its booklet, 
Pre-School Music, A Guide to Parents, than any other single 
rape in its list, with the possible exception of the 
Guide for Conducting Piano Classes. 

The Bureau continued its assistance to State and National 
Federation of Music Clubs and also to individual clubs, re- 
ceiving during the year some seven hundred requests for in- 
formation and assistance. 

Among the new publications issued during the year were: 
Guide for Conducting Piano Classes in the Schools, Pre- 
School Music; A Guide to Parents, State and National 
Schools Band Contests, Ensemble Contests, Institutions of- 
fering Normal Courses in Piano Class Methods, State and 
National School Orchestra Contests, Music in Industry, and 
Young People in Church Music. 


The Joint Meeting 


A joint session of the various music industry associations 
and the radio associations was held at the Drake Hotel on 
June 4, Hermann Irion presiding. A number of outstand- 
ing figures in the radio and music industries were listed, and 
the affair was one of the most interesting on the entire con- 
vention program. 

The first speaker was William S. Hedges, president of the 
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National Association of Broadcasters, who told of the evolu- 
tion of broadcasting and its importance in past and present 
systems of radio selling. He commented on the growing 
liaison between music merchants and the radio, and stated 
it was an alliance of the greatest importance and potential 
profit to both parties. He read the code of ethics adopted 
by his association and explained the measures which are 
being taken to protect broadcasting from objectionable com- 
mercial advertising. 

Michael Ert, president of the Federated Radio Trade Asso- 
ciation, was the second speaker. He explained the purpose 
and the functioning of the organization of which he 1s pres- 
ident. It is a central organization of the local bodies of 
dealers and jobbers. There are twenty-seven constituent 
member bodies today, with forty more in various stages of 
development. The chief work of the Federation has been 
in the standardizing of terms, conditions of sales guarantees 
and free service. He said that the Federation is now actively 
taking up the matter of securing a sufficient supply of ex- 
perienced service men. The plan is for a national system 
of examination and registrations. 

The last speaker representing the radio interests was 
Major Herbert H. Frost, president of the Radio Manufac- 
turers’ Association. The theme of his talk was the efforts 
that the RMA is making to coordinate the manufacturing 
and merchandising ends of the business, in making accurate 
surveys of sales possibilities and outlining merchandising 
plans to take full advantage of the possibilities offered. He 
stated that of the nine or ten million sets now in operation 
at least three million were antiquated, thus offering a tre- 
mendous replacement field. He also spoke briefly on the 
service and trade-in problems, both of which present diffi- 
culties at the present time. 

Kenneth S. Clark, assistant to C. M. Tremaine, director of 
the National Bureau for the Advancement of Music, then 
outlined the many activities of the Bureau, and showed how 
all of these were coordinated by a larger purpose. One 
of the strongest points in his talk dealt with the need of 
personal participation in music making. He said: “We Amer- 
icans are becoming a nation of bleacherites in music as in 
other forms of recreation. We are afflicted with acute spec- 
tatorship and are content to let George do it for us in music 
as well as anything else. The crying need, therefore, is for 
a greater degree of personal participation in music, and 
there should be some Pied Piper to urge that the public 
‘come off the bleachers and get into the game’.” 

Joseph E. Maddy, chairman of the committee on instru- 
mental affairs of the Music Supervisors’ National Confer- 
ence was the next spokesman for the music industries. He 
told what music supervisors were doing to stimulate interest 
in music, and declared that the movement has grown 100 
per cent. in the past two years. 

E. C. Boykin spoke on the manufacturers’ promotion plan. 

Jay Grinnell, of Grinnell Bros., Detroit, spoke on the 
promotional work carried on by his organization, and espe- 
cially the musical efforts in Detroit. Grinnell Bros. take an 
active part in the musical life of that city, and are leaders 
in the matters of encouraging local artists, sponsoring free 
concerts, and supporting musical events generally. He pointed 
to the fact that the Grinnell business this year is running 
ahead of last year as a proof of the value of this promo- 
tional work. He also went into some detail as to the profit 
opportunities in musical merchandise and band instruments. 
He advised dealers to watch developments in their communi- 
ties for sales opportunities in these lines. 

The last speaker on the program was Alvin B. Keech, a 
music dealer of London, England, in this country as a visitor. 
He spoke of piano conditions and merchandising practices 
in that city. 


Manufacturers’ Association 


The annual elections of the National Piano Manufactur- 
ers’ Association resulted as follows: F. P. Bassett was 
elected president; Herbert Simpson, first vice-president; J. 
H. Parnham, second vice-president; Gordon G. Campbell, 
secretary; Charles Jacob, treasurer. 

The meeting opened on Wednesday morning with the an- 
nual report of the president, C. D. Bond, which consisted 
of a review of the work of the Sales Promotion Committee. 
He recommended that this work be continued. In the dis- 
cussion that followed this recommendation it was decided 
that the work would be continued for another year. Na- 
tional advertising will be eliminated, and the work will be 
confined to dealer helps, such as the fifty prospect plan and 
other printed material. 

Suitable resolutions on the deaths of 
H. Paul Mehlin, Willard A. Vose, Walter Lane, 
Urchs, and John J. Ryan were adopted. 


The Exhibits 


Among the piano manufacturers holding exhibits at the 
convention hotel were the following: Aeolian Company, 
Autopiano Company, Bacon Piano Company, Baldwin Piano 
Company, Behning Piano Company, Behr Bros. & Co., 
Brambach Piano Company, Hobart M. Cable Company, 
Cable Nelson Company, Everett Piano Company, Conti- 
nental Piano Company, Davenport-Treacy Piano Company, 
Gulbransen Company, Haddorff Piano Company, Hazelton 
Piano Company, E. R. Johnson Piano Company, Kohler & 
Campbell, Krakauer Bros., Kroeger Piano Company, C. 
Kurtzmann & Co., Lester Piano Company, McPhail Piano 
Company, Mathushek Piano Mfg. Co., Henry F. Miller 
Piano Company, Milton Piano Company, Schiller Piano 
Company, M. Schulz Company, J. P. Seeburg Piano Com- 
pany, Schumann Piano Company, Charles F. Stein, M. 
Steinert & Sons, Steinway & Sons, Straube Piano Company, 
Stultz & Bauer, Inc., Winter & Co., and the Wurlitzer 
Grand Piano Company. In addition a number of compa- 
nies held exhibits in their Chicago warerooms, including the 
American Piano Company, Cable Company and others. 


Howard Wurlitzer, 
Ernest 
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Merchants Association 


The annual elections of the National Association of Piano 
Merchants resulted in the choice of Parham Werlein as 
president, the other officers being: Otto B. Heaton, first 
vice-president ; Jay Grinnell, second oe -president ; Edward 
A. Geissler, third vice- -president ; E. R. Weeks, fourth vice- 
president; S. Ernest Philpitt, secretary ; Carl A. Droop, 
treasurer. 

The directors to serve three years are: William Howard 
Beasley, Chas. H. Yahrling, Alex McDonald; two years, 
W. Barry Hamilton, Frank J. Bayley, George J. Winter; 
one year, Raymond E. Durham, J. Giralt, Alfred D. Lamott. 
Representatives from the merchants association are: C. J. 
Roberts, Henry E. Weisert, Edmund Gram. 

The next convention will probably be held in New York. 

The newly drafted constitution and by-laws were accepted 
without change. 


President Roberts’ Report 


C. J. Roberts’ report as president of the National Associa- 
tion of Music Merchants did not go into details concerning 
the workings of the organization. He conferred high praise 
upon Mr. Loomis, the executive secretary, for the results 
he achieved during the year. Speaking of the change in 
the Constitution, Mr. Roberts said: 

“At the last Convention a Committee was authorized to 
revise our Constitution and By-Laws along lines then de- 
fined. In due time the report of the Committee was made to 
the Board of Control when careful consideration was given 
to the matter and the Constitution and By-Laws sub- 
mitted by the Committee, after certain corrections and altera- 
tions were made, were approved as being in compliance 
with the letter and spirit of the resolution authorizing their 
preparation. 

“The Association has therefore been operating under the 
provisions of the authorized Constitution and By-Laws and 
they will be presented to the Convention for formal ratifica- 
tion and adoption. As they contain provisions for prompt 
modification cr amendment I trust that their adoption will 
be effected without difficulty or delay in the interest of the 
conservation of time. Any changes that may be desired 
may be brought about at the pleasure of the members.” 

He closed his report in thanking the members for the 
honor bestowed upon him, and urging that the support given 
to him should be likewise extended to the incoming president. 


Report of Executive Secretary 


The report of D. L. Loomis as executive secretary of the 
National Association of Music Merchants was one of the 
most interesting of all the reports submitted. In it he showed 
a net saving in operating cost over a ten months’ period, 
compared to the previous year of $2600.77. He stated also 
that of the total expenditures $4,059.79 was spent in direct 
promotional work. The executive secretary worked in close 
cooperation with the National Bureau for the Advancement 
of Music, which including the financing of the New York 
meeting of the national committee of the music supervisors 
which resulted in the adoption of the Guide for Conducting 
Piano Classes in the Public Schools. Mr. Loomis said that 
the Promotion Department of the Executive Office handles 
a large amount of correspondence with music merchants, 
both members and non-members, furthering cooperative work 
with music supervisors, school superintendents, parent- 
teacher associations and boards of education. Having access 
to the replies and inquiries which come from educators, it is 
possible for the Executive Office to give the most valuable 
information and assistance to active music merchants who 
desire to lend their assistance in this important work. By 
means of bulletins from the Executive Office and a consider- 
able number of individual personal letters, it has been pos- 
sible for the office to make suggestions to members, indicat- 
ing the manner in which they can help and in turn how the 
Executive Office can be of assistance to them. 

The Secretary reported that 274 members had been added 
since November 1, 1927. He made two trips for the pur- 
pose of disseminating knowledge of association activities, 
and incidentally add new members. The first trip was made 
in October, 1928, the itinerary including Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, Vancouver, and S 
ane. In January of this year, a second trip was taken, this 
time to the South. The cities visited included Cincinnati, 
Columbus, O.; Lexington, Ky.; Knoxville, Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; Atlanta, Macon, Columbus, Ga.; Jacksonville, St. 
Augustine, Tampa, St. Petersburg, West Palm Beach, 
Miami, Fla., and Havana, Cuba. 

A number of other business trips were also made, includ- 
ing conferences at Baltimore with President Roberts, Rich- 
mond, Va., Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, Toledo, Albany, 
Raleigh, N. C., Hot Springs, Va., and Washington, D. C. 
In the latter city was held the meeting called by F. P. Stieff, 
to bring about the formation of a permanent society for the 
recognition and advancement of the fine arts with govern- 
mental support. Mr. Loomis’ report stated of this that, 
“Having inaugurated this movement and covered the initial 
expenses as part of its promotional program, President Rob- 
erts has indicated that the probable policy of the Association 
will be to carry on to the point where it may be deemed 
advisable to withdraw from active participation so as to 
remove any thought of commercialism.” 

The secretary also reported that during the past year there 
were more than 70,000 mailings from the executive office, 
including several official bulletins to members, reprints of 
the Philip T. Clay address at the last convention, and other 
matters. 

The last paragraph in the report read as follows: 

“Your executive secretary feels that it may be proper to 
state that the coming year holds out possibilities for very 
largely increasing the membership in the Association, and 
also, coincident with this increase and as the increase in 
finances permit, of extending to a considerable extent the 
scope of both the promotional activities and the dealer ser- 
vice of the Executive Office.” 


Wednesday Meeting 


The first convention session of the National Association 
of Music Merchants was held on Wednesday morning, C. J. 
Roberts presiding. Considerable time was saved by both 
the president and the executive secretary distributing printed 
copies of their reports to every member present, rather than 
reading them aloud. 

The first speaker was L. A. Crittenton, of the retail de- 
partment of the W. W. Kimball Company, whose subject 
was The Sunny Side of Selling. He pointed out the inher- 
ent vitality of the music business and said it was a mistake 
to measure its progress by any other industry. He illustrated 
his talk throughout with many pertinent illustrations drawn 
from his own selling experience. 


Music in the Public Schools 


William J. Bogan, superintendent of the Chicago Board of 
Education, delivered one of the finest addresses of the con- 
vention in dealing with the subject Music in the Public 
Schools. He said in part: 

Music, to perform its function properly, should begin in 
the Kindergarten, continue through the grades, junior high 
schools, senior high schools and finally enter directly into 
the lives of adults. Chicago has adopted a slogan for its 
Music Department which expresses this idea: “Music from 
the Kindergarten to the people.” 

To supplement the work of vocal instruction in providing 
the foundation of a musical education class lessons for the 
piano have been experimented with on a large scale in recent 
years. In Chicago the experiment has been very successful. 
The enthusiasm of the first semester has continued into the 
second and the number of volunteers has increased steadily. 
The following tabulation is significant: 


October, 1928 February, 1929 
300 
500 
Regular teachers 438 
Private teachers 50 
i 8,621 

At this time there are over 300 nated 520 classes and 
approximately 10,000 pupils. 

Three methods of instruction are in use. Some day a 
best method will probably be selected. All of the work is 
done outside regular school hours. A low charge is made 
for instruction and supplies. Experience seems to prove 
that the regular grade teacher with a general knowledge 
of music and some training in the method of class piano 
instruction is much more successful with pupils than out- 
side instructors who have had no experience with the 
problems of class discipline. Time is of great importance 
and the grade teacher, with her knowledge of pupils, is 
quite likely to conserve every minute of the period. 

Prospective teachers are required to pass an examina- 
tion in the music schools to prove their fitness for the work. 
In the music department of the Board of Education a file 
system records each teacher’s experience and musical educa- 
tion. The music colleges have formed day, evening and 
summer classes for the accommodation of teachers. Experi- 
enced instructors from the colleges are in readiness to go to 
the schools to aid whenever requested. Piano teachers must 
be well trained for this work. They must have a good 
foundation of musical education and unusual ability as 
organizers. 


Homer J. Buckley’s Address 


The music dealers of today are face to face with a prob- 
lem that must be recognized and for which a proper solu- 
tion must be worked out to bring about increased music 
interest in the home. 

The merchandising methods that succeeded ten or twenty 
years ago are woefully out of step with the times in this 
age of speed and entertainment, the like of which has never 
been known in the history of the world. Where ten or 
twenty years ago, a high-class orchestra was a novelty, it 
is comparatively commonplace today—when all that is neces- 
sary is to pull the switch on your radio and you have a 
selection from any one of a dozen different radio broad- 
casting stations. 

To bring about a more favorable condition, two important 
facts are necessary—first, you must sell more to the cus- 
tomers you now have, and second, you must get more 
customers. 

How are you going to seli more musical instruments 
to the customers you now have? 

Today more than at any time in history, the style element 
enters into the sale of all merchandise—whether cabinets for 
the kitchen or musical instruments for the living room. In 
your local advertising you can feature this style element to 
great advantage—playing up in a dramatic manner the out- 
standing features of your musical instruments. 

These facts again suggest that in your advertising—in 
your personal salesmanship—in your contact with customers 
and prospective customers, it is profitable to stress the time 
element to the utmost. When I say time element, I mean 
those particular features which are an improvement over 
what you offered six months, a year or a few years ago. 

How are you going to get more customers into your 
store, so as to increase your total sales volume? 

There are two ways of advertising musical instruments. 
One is competitive and the other is constructive. In your 
competitive advertising and salesmanship, you endeavor to 
make a sale to someone already interested in musical instru- 
ments. Competitive salesmanship tries to take the sale away 
from someone else. Constructive salesmanship and con- 
structive advertising build new customers by instilling into 
the mind of the public the idea of the purchase of new 
musical instruments. 

Constructive sales promotional work should also incor- 
porate the idea of introducing the study of music into the 
schools of your community. 

In your own community you can work up a real interest 
in the purchase of musical instruments by cooperating with 
the local school board as well as the teachers in the schools. 
Through the teachers you may be able to secure the names 
of pupils who are particularly interested in music. 
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In the average home when a piano is purchased there is 
no chance of selling another piano for a number of years. 
It is possible, however, to introduce other musical instruments 
into that home—the banjo, the mandolin, the ukulele are 
only a few of the instruments that are always popular. 

If there is a high school band in the community you can 
promote the sale of brass instruments through this band. 

Other items that must be considered are your store, win- 
dow and store displays, as these offer unusual opportunities 
for attracting and developing your customers. Your store, 
your salesmen and your every activity must have a spirit of 
service and be backed up by the right kind of direct mail 
sales promotion if you are going to make your business 
profitable to the utmost. 

Mr. Buckley’s talk was followed by an open forum dis- 
cussion of current problems, led by Parham Werlein. 


Musical Supply Association 


The following officers were elected at the annual meeting 
of the Musical Supply Association: W. A. Mennie, president ; 
Henry Wickham, vice-president; David A. Smith, treas- 
urer; A. L. Smith, secretary. 


President Hibschmann’s Report 


The past few years have had many difficulties and perplex- 
ing problems for all of us. As we all know, the piano busi- 
ness has been passing through a very depressing period. 
Every supply house, piano manufacturer and music dealer 
has a task ahead of him. However, the task seems worth 
undertaking and the satisfaction and enjoyment of accom- 
plishing what most of us know will and can be done, will 
have its adequate compensation. 

We have had too many racketeers and not enough sound 
and constructive piano men. Fortunately, this condition is 
being gradually overcome. The manufacturers and dealers 
are seeing a new light and as a result new methods of 
presenting the piano to the public are being put into effect. 

Now, what is being done to awaken new interest in the 
piano? The promotional activity which has been carried 
forward by the National Bureau for the Advancement of 
Music, so ably headed by Mr. C. M. Tremaine, is doing a 
creditable work. The Bureau has tied up with age wee 
fraternal, religious, civic and social organizations throug! 
out the country. The National Music Supervisors Confer- 
ence is endorsing officially the principle of group instruction 
in the public schools of the country. This will have a far 
reaching effect upon the future of the piano business. As an 
example of what is being done along these lines, the Chicago 
public schools have enrolled over nine thousand pupils in 
group instruction classes. 

For the first time in the history of our business the piano 
has been receiving free publicity. Many of the leading na- 
tional magazines have been featuring articles on the piano. 
Newspapers have reprinted news items about the piano. 
Music dealers, music teachers, piano tuners, industrial asso 
ciations are all receiving literature on the piano. Our indus- 
try has every faction in its favor. A far greater love for 
music is existing today than ever before. 











YOU OUGHT TO 
USE 


PERKINS QUICK 
REPAIR—A desira- 
ble material for use in 
wood-working plants 
for repairing splits, 
checks and other de- 
fects in surface and 
core stock. Made in 
nine stock colors. 











PERKINS CORE 
FILLER—For _ fill- 
ing defects in core 
stock before making 
panels. 


PERKINS GLUE COMPANY 


Factory and General Office: Sales Office: 
Lansdale, Pennsylvania. South Bend, Indiana. 
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Public School Music Teaching in Cincin- 
nati—A Remarkable Picture of 
What Can Be Accomplished and an 
Outstanding Example for Other 
Cities to Emulate. 
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Walter Harris Aiken, who has been director of music 
in the public schools of Cincinnati for the past fifty 
years, announced his resignation Friday. He is the 
fourth official of the Board of Education to retire within 
the past few months, the others being Dr. Randall Con- 
don, superintendent; Miss Anne Logan, assistant super- 
intendent, and-Dr. Carl Ziegler, director of the physical 
education department. 

Aiken, who resides at 1520 Aster place, College Hill, 
came to the Cincinnti school system in 1879 with five 
years of experience to his credit at Middletown and 


article that appeared in the 


Hamilton, O. He received most of his musical educa- 
tion from his father, Charles Aiken, who was the first 
superintendent of music in the Cincinnati schools, hav- 
ing served from 1844 to 1879. 

Aiken still has among his manuscripts two orchestra- 
tions which he wrote as a boy for his father while a 
student at Woodward High School. These were written 
to be played at the commencement exercises of that 
school about fifty-six years ago. 

Dr. Aiken entered his professional career at the age 
of 17, when he accepted a position as supervisor of 
music in the Middletown (O.) schools. It was in these 
schools that the first school orchestra was formed. 
A. C. Tyler was superintendent of the schools at that 
time (1874). 

“I can remember the name of only one boy who be- 
longed to that school orchestra,” declared Dr. Aiken, 
“and that was Lawrence Wolverton, the boy who played 
a yellow violin. He was the ‘concertmeister.’ Among 
my memories of this group is one of a boy who was the 
proud possessor of an aluminum fiddle, and there was a 
fat, chubby little girl who presided at the piano. It 
was this same little girl of a half century ago, now liv- 
ing near Dayton, O., who wrote to the WLW radio 
station that she had heard the voice of the music teacher 
of her childhood days again after fifty years of silence. 
She referred to one time when I broadcasted from Cin- 
cinnati.” 

Aiken added that the formation and leadership of the 
Haydn Society that sang in the Second May Festival 
of Cincinnati also belonged to this period of activities. 
In 1877 he was in charge of the School of Music at Ham- 
ilton, O. In this community he formed the Hamilton 
Harmonica Society which participated in Cincinnati’s 





FAMILY BROUGHT “HARPS OF IRELAND” 
The Aiken family, from whom he descended, emi- 
grated from Londonderry, Ireland, in 1720, and set- 
tled in New Hampshire, bringing with 
thei, according to tradition, “The Harps of Old Ire- 
land.” This expression is not only a figure of speech 
regarding the family’s love of music, but is a reality 
as the family really brought a harp with them that 
since has figured in many tales of the family’s history. 
Although Dr. Aiken has heard many stories of this 
beloved old instrument, he does not recall whatever 
became of it. Dr. Aitken’s ancestors, both on his 
fought through the French 
Revolution. 


Londonderry, 


mother's and father’s side, 
and Indian wars as well as in the 











Upon the resignation of his father, 
Walter H. Aiken was elected to the charge of the Music 
department of the Cincinnati schools. 


third May Festival. 


“Cincinnati’s musical facilities are a big factor in the 
musical educational life of our schools,” he declared. 
“The capping stone of our instrumental arts is the Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and of our vocal arts, the May Fes- 
tival.” 

Dr. Aiken was honored by the Conservatory of Music 
several years ago with the Degree of Doctor of Peda- 
gogy. It was in Cincinnati that the first piano teaching 
in the public schools was instituted some fifteen years 
ago, and since that time the process has spread all over 
the nation. Through Dr. Aiken’s tutorage a concert was 
given this spring of representatives of Cincinnati’s high 
school orchestras, and “Much water has passed under 
the bridge since 1879,” he declared. “Tens of thousands, 
perhaps hundreds of thousands, have been members of 
our great school chorus, uniting the schools to the 
church, the home, and the concert halls. I attribute all 
that has taken place to the men and women of the music 
department, aided by the thousands of teachers of the 
grades who have made this possible: I do not know of 
a single teacher in the schools who began teaching when 
I did on October 20, 1874. All of them have since gone 
from the schools. 


“The past is a tale that has been told. I love it for 
what it is, and respect the new for what it promises to 
be, realizing that both today and yesterday are essential 
factors in building up a knowledge of things as they are, 
and as they are likely to be.” 


Cincinnati Shows the Way 


After a reading about the work of this one man, 
there can be no argument as to the value of the teaching 
of music in the way Mr. Aiken has carried on, Every 
city and town in this country can follow and do great 
good in the maintaining the same course as to the pub- 
lic schools and music. Yet here is Cincinnati with all 


its music, going along in its usual quiet and satisfied way, 


June 15, 1929 


doing what others have been striving to bring into 
action for these past fifteen or twenty years. 

There have been objectors in the piano field who have 
said it could not be done, and yet here is the answer, as 
always, that it has been and is being done. Music in the 
public schools should be as evident all over the country 
as it is in Cincinnati. Cincinnati has hid its light under 
a tremendous quantity of self satisfaction that has al- 
it to run behind other cities of its own state, 
commercially, yet the good that comes of it is that 
those on the outside have never realized what the city 
on the Ohio River has done and is doing. Let piano 
men awaken to the fact that music in the public schools 
has led to a present musical satisfaction that is based on 
what has been going on as far as the public schools are 
concerned. 
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Another Valuable Old Violin Is Added to 
the Great Wurlitzer Collection—A 
News Dispatch from London. 


A news dispatch from London, dated June 6, states that 
the Servais violoncello, made by Antonius Stradivarius of 
Cremona in 1701, has been purchased by a representative 
of the Rudolph Wurlitzer Collection of Rare Old Violins, 
and will be shipped to America within the next month. 

The instrument has been the property of Fernand Pollain, 
famous Parisian soloist, for the past fifteen years. It was 
acquired by him from Prince Pierre Caraman-Chimay, hus- 
band of Clara Ward of Detroit before her elopement with 
a gypsy violinist. Prince Chimay, who was a well-known 
of such instruments, purchased the cello from 
George Couteaux, a Belgian virtuoso, for 60,000 francs in 
1895. Couteaux acquired it from the heirs of Joseph Ser- 
vais, the most distinguished solo ’cellist known to the history 
of music. It was bought for him by Prince Youssoupoff in 
the eighteen from Vuillame the Parisian dealer. 
There are no records of the ownership of the instrument 
before that date. Unverified rumors have it that the ‘cello 
was made to order by Stradivarius for a Hapsburg Prince 
in Vienna, 

The Servais cello is declared by experts to be among the 
finest examples of the art of the Cremonese Masters. 
Musicians know it for its great tone volume—due to a pecu- 
liarity in construction. It is the fourth very precious in- 
strument to be brought to the United States within the past 
year. 
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Brands and Rustlers in the Piano Busi- 
ness—An Examination of Certain 
Trade Practices. 


When the so-called piano merchants decided it was be- 
littling the art of selling to be called piano dealers, there 
move made to delete the word “stencil” from the 
vocabulary of the piano and the “brand” 
substituted. This brings to mind a somewhat derisive remark 
of the maker of a high grade piano several years ago that 
“brand” did not 
enroll piano men among those who raised and sold cattle 
on the Western plains. It created some mirth at that time, 
but it has reason for its being amusing. 


was a 


business, word 


it was somewhat questionable if the term 


and there are men who stole 
some of these branded cattle and changed the brands in 
various ways. That was simply the besmirching the 
brands, just as piano men in other ways changed the names 
of well known makes of pianos by using stencils that were 
well known to piano men, but of which the innocent purchas- 
ers were totally ignorant. 

“Piano Quality,” the little book that made a full and con- 
cise exposition of this trifling with high grade names, gave 
hundred of examples of how these stencils were changed. 
In fact that the old fashioned way of utilizing Old English 
letters on the fall boards of pianos made this practice very 
easy. Then was there a safeguard thought to be made 
when Roman letters were used, but even this did not stop 


Cattlemen brand their cattle, 


the piano “rustlers” from infringing on recognized names 
and misleading the public. 

It is good to know that the fatal stencil is now departing 
from the piano business—this through the fact that there 
is no money in the selling of the cheap, no-tone pianos that 
did not in any way show their origin, meaning thereby the 
mames of the manufacturers. The stencil is all right if it 
be sold as is, and at the price it is worth. 

Here is what killed the cheap, no-tone pianos, the selling 
them far above their real value. If the pianos that in the 
past sold wholesale far below the even figure were sold 
for three and four times the wholesale cost, there certainly 
was dishonest dealing, and this always brings disaster. 

Today practically all the makers of pianos designated as 
“brands” or are nonexistent. They have passed 
into the unknown. The rustlers will have to get into honest 
piano selling, or pass, as has the no-tone boxes that brought 
such disaster to the good pianos. There will be a survival 
of the fittest in piano selling, and this means that the good, 
name value pianos will be sold by good, honest dealers. 
When this comes about then will piano dealers graduate into 
being piano merchants. 
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EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, INC. 
316-326 West 39TH St., New Yorn 
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THE STEINERT 
PIANOFORTE 


The Exclusive 


Piano 


M. STEINERT & SONS 
Steinert Hall, 162 Boylston St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 











MATHUSHEK 


Grand, Upright and 
Player Pianos 


NEW HAVEN AND NEW YORK 


MATHUSHEK PIANO MANUFACTURING CO. 


132nd Street and Alexander Avenue 
New York City 





THE BAUER PIANO 
of Today 


embodies the most highly developed principles 
of piano making tonally and structurally. It is 
a marvelous instrument. Its selling power is 
not the least important feature. 


JULIUS BAUER & CO. 


Factory: 1335 Altgeld Street, Chicago, U.S.A. 
Esras.isuep 1857 








MEHLIN 


PIANOS 


The only substantial improvements in 
piano-tone production made in forty 
years are the result of Mehlin research. 
These improvements are embodied only 
in Mehlin Grands and Uprights—the 
highest development ever attained in the 
art and science of piano construction. 


PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
W areroom 
509 Fifth Avenue (near 42d Street) 
New York 
Office and Factory: West New York, N. J. 








WING & SON 


Manufacturers of the 


WING 
PIANO 


A musical instrument manufactured in the 
musical center of America for 
sixty-one years 





Factory and Offices: 


Ninth Ave., Hudson and 13th Streets 
New York 








The Finest Piano Action 
in the World 


WESSELL, NICKEL 
& GROSS 


Gives the Pianist 
the Touch that Creates 
True Tone Color 


Manufactured in New York, U.S. A. 

















“AMERICA'S FINEST PIANO™ 


A. B. CHASE 


ESTABLISHED 1675 
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ie SWEET TONED” 


EMERSON 


ESTABLISHED 1649 
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“SECOND OLDEST PIANO IN AMERICA 


LINDEMAN < SONS 


ESTABLISHED 18636 
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A Distinctive Gne 


A.B. CHASE ~ EMERSON CORP. 
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CHENEY and CO. 


IVORYTON, CONN. 
Ivory Cutters Since 1834 


Manufacturers of 


i 
Grand Keys, Actions and Hammers, Up- 
right Keys, Actions and Hammers, 
Pipe Organ Keys 


Piano Forte Ivory for the Trade 




















STIEFF 
PIANOS 


Americas Finest Instruments 
sinee he 2 


CHAS.M. STIEPF, Inc. 


STTEFF HALL 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Where to Buy 





ACTION BRACKETS 
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NASSAU ACTION BRACKETS, manufactured by_ the 
Nassau Foundry & Mfg. Co., Inc., Box 253, Nassau, Rens. 
Co., N. Y. Our specialty a Player and Grand Brackets. 
27 years’ experience. Prices right. Quality best. Correspond- 
ence solicited. 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, makers of one grade of 


action, the highest—the standard of the World. 457 West 
45th St., New York City. 





BASS STRINGS 
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KOCH, RUDOLPH C., manufacturer of the Reinwarth 
Bass Strings, which speak for themselves. Used by the 
leading houses for upward of sixty years. 386-388 Second 
Avenue, New York. 





CASES; WOOD PARTS AND CARVINGS 


BRECKWOLODT, JULIUS & CO., manufacturers of Piano 
Backs, Sounding Boards, Bridges, Rib Stock, Traplevers and 
Hammer Mouldings. Dolgeville, N. Y. 


PIANO PLATES 
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AMERICAN PIANO PLATE COMPANY. Manufacturers 
acume molded Grand and Upright Piano plates. Racine, 
is. 





MACHINERY 
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WHITNEY, BAXTER D., & SON, Winchendon, Mass. 
Cabinet surfaces, veneer scraping machines, variety mould- 
ers. “‘Motor Driven Saw Bench” and ‘Horizontal Bit Mor- 
tiser.”’ 





SCARFS, STOOLS AND BENCHES 
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Ss. E. OVERTON CO., manufacturers of high-grade piano 
benches and wood specialties. South Haven, Mich. 





PIANO HAMMERS 
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VILIM, VINCENT, manufacturer of Piano Hammers. 


Grand and player hammers a specialty. 27 years’ experience. 
213 East 19th St., New York. 





STAINS AND FILLERS 
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BEHLEN, H., & BRO., 10-12 Christopher St., New York. 


Stains, Fillers, French Varnishes, Brushes, Shellacs, Cheese 
Cloths, Chamois, Wood Cement, Polishing Oils 
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“Carmen” at the Metropolitan. Back-stage be- 
tween acts. Escamillo, dauntless bull-fighter, 
arranges a golf game for the next morning, 
then retires to one of the sound-proof rooms 
where the great singers keep their voices limber 
for the act to come. Each room contains a 
piano. Each piano is a Knabe. 


Knabe is the official piano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. The sparkling, sonorous 
tone that makes it preferred by the Metropoli- 
tan stars, also makes it the perfect piano for 
concert and studio work. 


Magnificent period models, recently pre- 
sented, have set new standards of dignity 
and charm. 


You can purchase a 
Knabe from $875.00 up- 
ward—on convenient 
terms, if you prefer. See 
your local dealer, or 
write Wm. Knabe & 
Company, Baltimore, 
Maryland, for new 
catalog. 


KNABE 


Official Piano of the Metropolitan Opera Company 





With the Ampico, the 
Knabe will re-enact 
the playing of the great 
pianists, with all their 
original feeling and 
expression. Such tal- 
ented performers 
as Rachmaninoff, 
Schmitz, Lhévinne, 
Moiseiwitsch, Sama- 
roff, Leginska, Go- 
dowsky, Arden, Lopez, 
Youmans, Carroll— 
will play your favorite 
music on your own 
piano. 


By exclusive patented 
devices the Ampico 
preserves the exact 
touch, the exact shad- 
ing of the master 
pianist. It is the only 
instrument which can 
do this. Classical 
music, intricate sona- 
tas, simple folk songs, 
difficult concertos, 
sparkling jazz — all 
these become yours to 
make home evenings 
delightful. In the 
Knabe, the Ampico is 
$2595.00 and up. 











